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ALOOF. 


BY MAURICE THOMPSON. 





I STAND aloof and listen all alone, 

For those rich melodies of Nature, flung 
From haunts of gladness, evermore unknown, 

When Love and Joy and Innocence were young; 
For jocund, careless phrases blown about 

By winds of freshness from the budding groves: 
I long to hear the shaggy goatherds shout 

From hill to hill their simple hopes and loves: 
Yea, I am weary of the artifice 

Of Muses and of men, self-conscious all; 
So lead me back to where life’s music is 

Like wild-bee hum and dew-dashed wild-bird call, 
Blown from that reed-pipe of the Absolute, 
The old Sicilian honey-breathing flute. 
CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
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THE SLAVE. 








BY FLAVEL SCOTT MINES. 





“ WOULDsT thou have liberty?” the question came, 
And swiftly as the sunset’s parting flame 

Shoots up into the heavens the slave replied; 

His answer, bearing consciousness of pride: 


“Nay, nay, not for the world!”—and Love, who kept 


The chains, for gladness at the answer wept. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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ACCIDENT IN ART. 








BY RICHARD HOVEY. 

WHAT painter has not with a careless smutch 
Accomplished his despair?—one touch revealing 
All he had put of life, thought, vigor, feeling, 

Into the canvas that without that touch 

Showed of his love and labor just so much 
Raw pigment, scarce a scrap of soul concealing! 
What poet has not found his spirit kneeling 

A-sudden at the sound of such or such 

Strange verses staring from his manuscript, 


Written he knows not how, but which will sound 


Like trumpets down the years? So Accident 
Itself takes on the likeness of Intent, 
And even in blind Chance’s darkest crypt 
The shrine-lamp of God’s ‘purposing is found. 
NEw YorK City. 
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HER PRESCIENCE. 








BY EDWARD IRENZUS STEVENSON, 





SEEST thou yon trampled, withered flower, 

Whose leaves lie scattered in our way? 
Poor thing! It was so young to die. 

How could’st thou throw it, Love, away? 
It was my rose—I gave it thee 

This morn, as down this path we came; 
Friend, if you slight my roses so, 

Will you not serve my heart the same? 


Nay, frown not, dear! Thou art a man. 
Given, like that rose, behold my heart! 

What should I do but droop, fade, die— 
The day that from thee I shall part? 

All, all bestowed I cannot take 
My gifts again, nor would I try! 

But I shall learn how lives can break 
The day you cast me idly by. 

New Yorx City. 





ENGLISH NOTES. 
BY JAMES PAYN. 


Lapy JEUNE’s interesting article in the North Ameri- 
can Review will no doubt please those to whom it is 
addressed, since it shows that in the worship of wealth 
English society is rivaling that of America itself. Birth 
and Breeding have laid themselves in the dust before 
Mammon. But after all, what if they have? When 
birth was thought most highly of, breeding—or, at least 
good breeding—was made little account of. A more vul- 
gar set than our aristocracy at the beginning of this cen- 
tury it would be difficult to imagine. The ‘Greville 
Memoirs,” and even those of the Duke of Wellington, 
contain records of a society, not only as vicious, but as 
ignoble, as that of the millionaires of to-day. Religion 
itsef was woven into it; and we read from the great 
Duke’s own pen, how the freedom of our Catholic fellow- 
subjects depended upon the state of inebriety of the King, 
and on the temper of his reigning mistress. Snobbism 
was certainly more rampant in those days than in these, 
and if the worship of the accident of birth is more con- 
temptible than that of wealth, it is at all events more 
reasonable. It is one of the boasts of the blue blooded 
that no one can rob them ofa drop of their cerulean 
fluid, whereas by mingling with very rich people, it is 
possible for those who don’t care what they go through, 
to appropriate some of their wealth. As to the picture 
Lady Jeune paints for us of the pleasures of the aris- 
tocracy of either kind, one can hardly fancy an anar- 
chist envyingthem. One can conceive that ‘‘an atmos- 
phere heavy with the perfume of flowers, the spoils of 
the Riviera, the bewitching sounds of the voice of the 
last celebrated prima donna, the delicacies of the supper 
room, and the banquet with its priceless wines,” etc., etc., 
may be tempting to ‘‘smart people” for an indefinite 
period; but one can hardly fancy sensible people not get- 
ting very soon tired of it. Moreover, what is carefully 
kept out-of sight in gorgeous descriptions of ‘ society,” 
tho there is plenty of luxury and only too much waste, 
there is a great deal of discomfort about it, which may 
well reconcile those who are outside of its gilded pale to 
their exclusion. 

There have been some more vehement accusations of 
plagiarism made against our leading divines; but tho not 
absolutely groundless—for more than six consecutive 
words is the very limit of accidental coincidence, and in 
one case this has been greatly exceeded—somewhat too 
much seems to have been made of it. Divines, it should 
be remembered, concern themselves, by the necessity of 
the case, with the same subject, and that one of the 
most well used of all. Theology has been discussed for 
centuries, without anybody getting much ‘“ forrader” 
with it. There is almost no chance of a man’s saying 
anything on the topic which has not been said before. 
Indeed, from metaphor entering so largely into sermons, 
it is almost impossible to inventanew image. The simile 
of a hen gathering her chickens under her wing is the 
last cause of controversy. It has occurred to two 
preachers to describe the descent of the hawk, and the 
blow which reaches the mother and misses the brood, 
and, unhappily, in the same words. This is certainly 
hard upon the reverend gentleman who used it first; but 
he should know how to suffer wrong in silence. I knew 
two still more eminent divines than these who hada 
favorite metaphor common to both. Dr. G. and Dr. C, 
often met upon the same platform, but never continued 
upon it together. Whichever spoke first, trotted out his 
metaphor—it comprehended a lighthouse and a ship and 
a moonlit sea, and was very effective—and the other, 
with an audible little sniff of disappointment, promptly 
took himself off. It was so managed by the local an- 
thorities that they each had their go at it in turn; and on 
that understanding they remained perfectly good friends 
with one another. 

The sympathizers with the “‘ natives” at the Cape made 
not only a hero of Cetewayo, but endowed him with all 
the domestic qualities. The cruelty of the authorities in 
not informing him when in exile of the death of his wife 
was very severely commented upon. The text of his 
own letter upon the subject was, however, judiciously 
concealed. What he did complain of was that he had 
not been told which of his wives it was that had deceased, 
‘“*so that he did not know whom to mourn for.” There 
were, it seems, in all 300 of them. Three of his prime 
favorites he had been permitted to keep with him,which, 








had he been a European, would have been considered a 
handsome allowance. It now appears, from a statenient 
of Lord Wolseley, that he was not particularly devoted 
even to these. ‘‘He was continually asking for more 
wives, a request I never granted, But at 
begged, that if I wouldn't give any more, I would 
exchange the three he had for three others.” In Kaffir- 
land, it seems, it’s quite possible to be uxorious without 
being domestic. When he was over here in Melbury 
Road his Majesty posed before the British public asa 
‘*family man,” which he had certainly every right to do; 
but if they had known how very much married he was 
their enthusiasm would have been mitigated. 


least, he 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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VACATION—-WHY AND HOW TO REST. 


BY JAMES M. MAXWELL, D.D. 





ABOUT this season of the year, that particular type of 
newspaper reporter who never thinks of entering a 
church during the ten or eleven months of the year in 
which all churches are open, makes his annual church 
visit and prints his little report about how many 
churches are closed and how many pastors are off duty. 
When Johnson, the lexicographer, was preparing his 
dictionary his publisher could only, by the greatest im- 
portunity and oft-repeated requests, get the *‘ copy” 
from him as it was needed by the printers. There came 
a time, however, when that great dilatory author sent in 
the last pages of his manuscript, and when the mes- 
senger returned, Dr, Johnson said to him: ‘‘What did the 
man say?” ‘He said,” was the reply, ‘* thawk the Lord 
God Iam done withhim.” ‘ Well,” said Dr, Johnson, 
*T am glad to know that he thanks God for anything.”’ 
So I rejoice that the before-mentioned reporter becomes 
interested in the churches even once a year. 
this season of the year the would-be religious crank who 
knows more about his Satanic Majesty than he does 
about brain-work or brain-workers, comes out in the 


Also about 


public prints and airs anew that familiar and venerable 
statement that ‘* the Devil never takes vacation.” 

Now this may be true, but I as a preacher object to 
that brand of theology which impliedly holds up the 
Devil as a model for preachers to follow and which 
insinuates that preachers who do take vacation are 
What- 
ever may be the views and practice of Satan as to this 


worse than the Devil—not as faithful as he is. 


subject it is much more to the point with us to remem- 
ber that our Creator took vacation at the close of his 
work of creation, and that wherever He has in His works 
associated life with organized bodies, as in the plant and 
animal kingdoms, He has by the very laws of organization 
made seasons of rest imperative. During the winter in 
the North, and during the hot dry season in the tropics, 
the activities of the forests, the orchards, and perennial 
plants are suspended that they may recuperate their 
forces of growth and fruitage. Every farmer knows 
the advantages of resting the soil—allowing a field from 
time to time to run fallow. The Mosaic law required 
every seventh year to be *‘ a year of rest unto the land” 
—a year in which neither the field was to be sown nor 
the vineyard pruned. 

But nowhere among God’s works do the laws of rest 
and recreation center more numerously, conspicuously 
and imperatively than about the earthly life of man. 
There is a lavish vacation of nearly one-third of our ter- 
restrial existence to be spent in sleep, exacted of us as a 
condition of physical welfare, to begin with; and any 
protracted and very considerable defiance of this pre- 
scribed vacation means premature death, or shattered 
powers of body or mind, or both, Then come the nu- 
merous rest features of the Jewish economy, none the 
less intended for our instruction because addressed orig- 
inally to the Jews, and none the less significant of rest 
because chiefly associated with worship. Of these there 
are, first, the Sabbatical institutions of the Old Testa- 
ment, viz.: the weekly Sabbath, the seventh new moon 
or Feast of Trumpets, the Sabbatical year and the year 
of Jubilee. Besides these there were the great feasts, 
Passover, Pentecost and Tabernacles, together with the 
two of later times—Purim and that of the Dedication— 
not specitied in the law, but kept. The time spent in 
these observances required frequent aud in some cases 
protracted suspension of labor. To the Jews living in 
the remote districts of Palestine particularly the pil- 
grimages to and from Jerusalem, together with the time 
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spent in the actual celebration of the feasts, which in 
the case of the Passover and Tabernacles was each eight 
days, meant an amount of migratory recreation and rest 
from the ordinary occupations of life, year by year, 
greater proportionately than that obtained in the vaca- 
tions of these days, even in those cases in which they are 
quite generous as to length of time. 

It is true, Jewish feasts under the Christian dispensa- 
tion have either been abrogated or changed, so that they 
may be observed without consuming much time upon 
them, but not as a rebuke to those seeking rest; rather 
because the Rest, to whom all the Old Testament Sab- 
batic institutions pointed, has appeared in the person of 
Him who has said: **Come unto me, all ye that labor 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest”; who also 
said to his Aposties at one time during his earthly minis- 
try: ‘‘Come ye yourselves apart into a desert place, and 
rest awhile.” 

These citations of facts show that rest, other than the 
Sabbath and sleep, is a part of the divinely arranged 
program of organized life. The first element, therefore, 
in the solution of the problem of how to rest, is a con- 
sciousness that it is right—that it has the divine sanction 
not only, but that in the very nature of organized exist- 
ence it becomes a necessity to our well-being. So says 
the plant kingdom; so says the human constitution; and 
so says the Word of God. 

One having doubts and conscientious scruples as to his 
right to suspend his ordinary work to take a vacation, 
except when broken health actually compels him to stop, 
is wanting the first factor and primary condition of rest; 
for rest is harmony between the internal condition of 
life and the external—agreement between the conscience 
and the conduct. 

Whoever is disposed to wonder whether a period of 
rest for one who is only weary and tired, but not sick, is 
not a sinful waste of time, a neglect of solemn and press- 
ing duty, cannot rest and will not, no matter how much 
time he may squander in the attempt. 

Only those, therefore, who are enlightened in the 
truth that our Master is no taskmaster, and that he has 
made it not only our privilege but our duty to “turn 
aside” at times ‘‘and rest awhile,” possess the first. con- 
dition of rest—an approving conscience. This initial and 
essential condition met, rest then, secondly, by letting 
yourself alone; by letting go the tension of the system, 
reversing the keys that have so long been employed in 
toning up the nerves, and by consenting to be unwound 
and unstrung. Whether it be the rest of vacation, or 
that which we may take in the midst of daily employ- 
ments, most persons have much to learn about how to 
rest, even when resting. 

It is said a locomotive engine only utilizes 19 per 
cent. of the amount of fuel it burns, and it is doubtful 
whether the majority of tired people trying to rest get 
even 19 per cent. out of it, simply because they will not 
keep still and let themselves alone. This is applicable to 
the way many people hold on to themselves when sitting 
in a chair, carriage riding, when boating, traveling by 
railway, and even when they lie down to sleep. 

The secret of resting in a chair is to let the chair have 
you; every ounce of you and let it hold you; so with 
the carriage seat. Yet how many when they sit down 
cling to their nerve tension as if they must help the seat 
hold them, and thereby are still at work instead of being 
at rest. Even in sleep there are many who fail to rest, 
to anything like the extent they should, because they 
will not let themselves alone. 

In sleeping, as in sitting down, if we would be rested 
and invigorated, we must relax the muscles and let the 
bed have us, full dead weight, every muscle and every 
nerve unstrung. 

If any who are troubled with insomnia, will think 
about this to-night, they may find that instead of con- 
senting to unwind and lie, run down in every chord of 
their physical machinery, giving themselves totally to 
their couch, they are refusing to let go of themselves and 
insisting on holding themselves on their couch. 

But says some one, ‘‘ My sleeplessness does not come 
from the body, but the mind. I cannot stop thinking. 
My mind goes galloping on down the eternity of the 
night—a Mazeppa bound helpless on the back of a flying 
wild horse. What is to be done in such acase, that rest 
may be secured?” The authoress of that admirable book, 
** Power through Repose” has answered this question in 
these words: 

“Tf you cannot stop thinking, do not try; let your 
thoughtssteam ahead if they will. Only relax your muscles, 
andas the attention is moreand more tixed on theinteresting 
process of letting go of the muscles the imps of thought 
tind less and less to take hold of, and the machinery in the 
head must stop its senseless working, because the mind 
which allowed it to work has applied itself to something 
worth accomplishing.” 


3. The best results of a vacation are ordinarily to be 
obtained by as complete a change of scenery, air, classes 
of people, and general surroundings from our daily rou- 
tine as compatible with our tastes, exchequer, time, and 
physical and mental demands, 

Some should take a sea voyage and thus put themselves 
out of the reach of the mail, the daily papers, the tele- 
graph and the telephone, where they would be com- 
pelled to look out, for six or eight days, only on the 
breadth of brine, and breathe its ozone. When on the 








other side let them give themselves up leisurely to the 
sights and scenes the Old World offers in her lakes, 
mountains, parks, cathedrals, picture galleries and 
museums, as inclination may dictate. To those who can- 
not or are not disposed to cross the ocean but to whom 
the sea is life-giving, the next best thing is to go the sea- 
side, lie on its sands, play with its tides, be lulled to 
slumber by its songs and kissed good-night by its salt 
breezes. 

It isnot everybody, however, who should go to the sea- 
shore. Many will find themselves in sympathy with the 
Ettrick Shepherd, who says, in one of the Noctes Am- 
brosiane Series: 

**T couldna thole to leeve on thesea shore. . . . That 
everlasting thunner sae disturbs my imagination, that my 
soul has nae rest in its ain solitude, but becomes trans- 
fused, as it were, into the michty ocean, a’ its thochts as 
wild as the waves that keep foamin awa into naething, 
and then breakin back again into transitory life—for ever 
and ever—as if neither in sunshine nor moonlicht, that 
multitudinous tumultuousness, frae the first creation o’ 
the world, had ever once been stilled in the blessedness o’ 
perfect sleep.”’--Noctes Ambrostanw, May, 1830. 

To those having distaste for the sea, there are numerous 
lowland and mountain resorts close to Nature’s heart 
where healthfulness and restfulness may be wooed and 
won; cosy retreats in quiet nooks where good air, good 
water, good food, good company, and, above all, the 
conditions of good sleep are found, such as good, clean 
beds, abundant ventilation, and early hours of retiring. 
No one who wants to rest has any business at a hotel 
where the hop begins at 11 o’clock Pp. M. We need to get 
our excited nerves and overworked and misused selves as 
far as possible from every Macbeth that doth murder 
sleep: 

—the innocent sleep, 
Sleep that knits up the raveled sleeve of care, 
The death of each day’s life, sore labor’s bath, 
Balm of hurt minds, great Nature’s second course, 
Chief nourisher in life’s feast.” 

We must go, if possible, whether on the misty moun- 
tain tops or in umbrageous vales by gurgling brooks, 
where we shall find in all its freshness Sancho Panza’s 
kind of slumber that ‘‘ Covers a man all over, thoughts 
and all, like a cloak. . . . Meat for the hungry, drink for 
the thirsty, heat for the cold, and cold for the hot.” In 
conclusion, wherever we go on vacation, let us take 
along first, our religion, so that we shall bring back with 
us only pictures of our deportment such as memory will 
gladly look back on during the months in which our 
daily routine shall be resumed and continued. 

And let no one prove an alien to the commonwealth of 
the vacation Israel and a stranger to its covenant of 
promise by taking the body off to seashore or mountain 
hights, loaded with the cares, worries, and anxieties of 
his yearly weary routine or by leaving his spirit behind 
battling with these. It was such a man as this, who, 
spending his first night at a mountain house where it 
was customary to call the guests to see the sun rise, 
startled from his dreams by the sharp rap of the porter, 
cried out, ‘‘ What's the matter?’ The answer was, 
‘**Day’s breakin, sah!” ‘‘ Oh, you don’t say? What are 
his assets and liabilities 7” 

The poor fellow had taken himself off, but had left his 
brains down in Wall Street and needed to telegraph to 
have them sent up by the next train. Whatever brains 
you have, my friend, take them along with you on vaca- 
tion and give them the full benefit of the trip. 

MONONGAHELA CITY, PENN.,, June 20th, 1892. 
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JUDGE TOURGEE'’S PREDICTION. 








BY BISHOP BENJ. TUCKER TANNER, 





‘‘Ir there is not a marked change in the attitude of the 
country toward the colored race, we shall have within 
the next ten years a massacre such as has not been paral- 
leled since the French revolution.” 

That the Afro-American is weary even unto death at 
the hourly indignities heaped upon him, is most true. 
The words of Jeremiah, even without ceasing, force 
themselves to his lips, the words: ‘*I am the man that 
hath seen affliction by the rod of his wrath. He hath 
led me and caused me to walk in darkness and not in the 
light. Surely against me he turneth his hand again and 
again all the day” (Lam, 3: 1-3). 

But such weariness is nothing new to him. 

In the person of his more ancient African ancestry 
how weary was he of the long march to the sea and 
longer sail to the land of his captivity—the Middle Pas- 
sage sail. 

In the person of his more immediate ancestry, how 
weary was he of the lash of the overseer aud of the voice 
of the auctioneer, to say nothing of the prisons he en- 
dured and the literal chains that he wore. 

And now, killed as he is all the day long, the same 
burden of weariness rests upon his heart. 

In a large sense, this same Afro-American is a man of 
sorrows—in a large sense acquainted with grief. 

But as a race, we very much donbt if the thought of 
retaliation and massacre ever received a moment of 

sober consideration. In a large sense he “ opens not his 
mouth.” 

Not that he is a coward; for the truth is, under 
whatever banuer he enlists as a soldier, whether, that 





banner be the Crescent in Africa, or the Red and Blue in 
Haiti; whether the Union-Jack in the British West 
Indies, or the Spangled Banner in America, no 
hardier, braver soldier is found. This much all admit, 
especially the man or the men who encounter him in 
battle. 

It was not, therefore, that he was a coward that made 
him patiently endure the rigors of more than two cen- 
turies of bondage. It was not that he was a coward 
that he remained loyal and peaceful when the white men 
of the whole Southland were at the front. It is not that 
he is a coward that makes him now stand still while 
men of his ‘‘ kith and kin” are hung and burnt and flay ed 
and dismembered; stand still to the possible encourage- 
ment of his foes and to the certain dismay of his friends. 

How then account for his seeming indifference to per- 
sonal assault and injury? 

To us it is quite plain—we being, of course, the *‘ party 
of the first part.” 

As it relates to the slave period of his career and the 
period of the War, his good sense saved him from any- 
thing like insurrection and revolt. His knowlege of the 
fact that the white man outnumbered him, that he 
alone was in possession of the ‘‘ sinews of war,” that he 
was practically a unit in so far forth as the Negro was 
concerned, and that, too, whether of the North or of 
the South. Appreciating these facts, supplemented 
by others bearing upon himself, his good sense told him 
—to say nothing of his faith in God—* Stand still—stand 
still and see the salvation of God.” 

As his good sense saved him in both these historic 
periods of his career, even so, his good sense, coupled 
with large and splendid discernment, saves him now. 
That he hated oppression and sighed for liberty every- 
body knows. That he hates outrage and sighs for peace 
everybody knows now. And yet in neither conditions 
did the thought of retaliation and massacre ever receive 
a moment’s sober consideration. To his common sense 
in the past we have referred. A word as to his discern- 
ment. Wehavesaid, it is this that saves him now. As 
it relates to his present lamentable condition by a dis- 
cernment that is simply splendid, the Negro is enabled 
to see light in the midst of a darkness so Egypt-like that 
it may be felt. What of this darkness? Suffice it to say 
that seven hundred and twenty-eight Negroes have been 
lynched in eight years! In the book of Jasher it was 
written: 

“Tell it not in Gath; publish it not in the streets of 
Askelon.” 

What of the light? In answer to this query we beg to 
say, first, that the lynching is not confined to the blacks. 
The whites, also, are thus summarily dealt with. While 
it istrue that within the past eight years 728 Negroes 
have been thus barbarously treated, 378 whites met the 
same fate. Our first ray of light, then, is that it is not 
a question entirely of race; for the criminal class of both 
races are treated alike, tho not in the same proportion. 
An additional ray of light is seen, and it is a good broad 
one, too, in the fact that it is only men of disreputable 
characters who suffer, or characters supposed to be dis- 
reputable. The Southern mob in its fury does not assail 
the good men of either race; but the supposed bad. We 
have already pronounced this a good broad ray of light. 
And how true! Suppose it were otherwise. Suppose it 
were the colored teacher that was lynched in any way 
the ingenuity of the barbarous mob could suggest. How 
different would the picture be. Or the colored preacher! 
We reiterate the hopefulness of this fact. In its blind 
and Satanic fury the Southern mob passe3 not only by 
the colored teacher, but by the schoolhouse in which he 
teaches; it not only passes by the colored preacher, but 
the church in which he preaches; it passes by the col- 
ored hall, whether Masonic or Odd Fellow; it passes by 
the goodly homestead of the well-to-do colored citizen— 
passes by all these, and only makes fora miserable wretch 
who is supposed to be guilty of rape, of murder, of rob- 
bery, and of kindred crimes, 

With the discernment to which attention has already 
been called, the Negro*-especially those of the educated, 
well-to-do and religious class—sees this; and while he 
recognizes the enormity of the crime of lynching in 
common with others, he does not feel called upon to take 
it to himself any more than do the whites when a white 
man is lynched. Why should he? It is true the per 
cent. of his class made to suffer is much larger than 
among the whites, but so is the per cent. of poverty and 
wretchedness in general. 

We say then that the Negro, as a race, has no thought 
of retaliation and massacre. He laments the disabilities 
under which he labors, not alone the infrequent lynch- 
ings of those charged with crimes, but he laments what 
seems to be the fixed purpose of both North and South 
to ‘‘herd” us all together, to act on the saying: ‘All 
niggers are alike.” The social ostracism that compels 
separate cars to the ignorant black is scarcely more cut- 
ting than the social ostracism that compels separate 
parlors for him that is educated and refined and rich. 

We see the road that leads to victory, but it is not 
by the light of the torch nor the flash of the musket; 
even our fathers did not see it in a similar light. But 
they and we see victory in a calm endurance of what 
God is pleased to permit. We could wish that the good 
day of peace and safety might hurry on; but be this as 
it may, the task is ours to get money, get education—in 
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short, live soberly as it relates to ourselves, righteous- 
ly as it relates to others, and godly as it relates to the 
Father in Heaven. 

With such purposes as these firmly fixed within us, 
we have long since resolved to stand in our lot and by 
patient endurance win the fight. We are not going to 
rise and, were it possible, murder helpless women and 
more helpless children. We are American Christians, 
and not French Catholics. We are not going to leave 
the South. It is as much ours as it is those who are 
making it hard for us. And once for all we say, we are 
not going to Africa. The hand that writes this is a 
Pennsylvania hand of three generations, and as it relates 
to America of so many that no tradition tells. There 
are thousands just like it—millions in so far as the conti- 
nent is concerned. Here we are and here we intend to 
remain, and as, has been intimated, by patient well do- 
ing, win our suit from a people who, after all,will be seen 
gallant enough to put the laurel upon our’ brow. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
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THE LUTHERAN SUPERINTENDENCY. 


BY PROF. HENRY E. JACOBS, D.D., 
OF THE LUTHERAN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, PHILADELPHIA. 











It is a great error to imagine that the Lutheran Re- 
formers regarded the subject of Church organization, 
with the efficient administration of Church discipline, a 
matter of slight importance. The fact that they laid the 
greatest emphasis upon purity of doctrine and demanded 
that where the provisions of Church organization were 
used to suppress such pure teaching, the latter must be 
abandoned, has often been misunderstood both within 
and without the Lutheran Church. The great mission 
of the Church is to administer the Gospel. For such ad- 
ministration, some form of government becomes abso- 
lutely necessary, even tho the specific form be not fixed 
as universally and absolutely binding. In accordance 
with the conservative principles of the Lutheran Church, 
what has been developed in the experience of the Chris- 
tian Church throughout preceding centuries, is grate- 
fully accepted and rigidly maintained, until some crisis 
renders a departure a necessity for tidelity to the Gospel. 
So it has been in the sphere of the Church’s doctrinal 
definitions, where the process of dogmatic formulation 
of the contents of Holy Scripture has been a gradual 
one, each generation gratefully using the fruits of the 
generation preceding and advancing upon this founda- 
tion. So also in the sphere of the Church's worship, 
where each age cherishes the results of the Holy Spirit's 
work in the sanctified hearts of predecessors, while add- 
ing to them its own contributions. The Lutheran Re- 
formers, accordingly, would have gladly retained the 
general organization that was prevalent when the Refor- 
mation opened had they been permitted to do so. Thus 
the Augsburg Confession declares: ‘‘ The bishops might 
easily retain lawful obedience if they would not urge 
men to observe such traditions as cannot be kept with a 
good conscience”; and the Apology: ‘‘We have fre- 
quently testified that it is our greatest wish to maintain 
Church polity and the grades in the Church, tho they 
have been made by human authority.” The Smalcald 
Articles argue that ‘‘ wken the regular bishops become 
enemies of the Church, or are unwilling to administer 
ordination, the churches retain their own rights; for 
wherever the Church is, there is authority to administer 
theGospel.” For a considerable time there was delay in 
attempting any formulation of schemes of Church organ- 
ization because of the hope that the bishops would yet be 
won over to the evangelical side, and the purified doc- 
trine be administered through the old organization. But 
when such a result was delayed, the Reformers pro- 
ceeded, first tentatively and provisionally, to institute 
a new order, and, as the breach became irreparable, 
gradually developed from this purely temporary scheme 
one that became permanent. 

In 1527 when Luther and Melanchthon drew up a plan 
for the visitation of the churches in Saxony, they pro- 
vided for an officer to exercise oversight over the pastors 
and parishes, whom they called ‘* Superintendent.” The 
name had been applied to diocesan bishops by Augustine 
and Jerome, and, among the scholastics, by Gabriel Biel. 
A special purpose prompted its adoption. On the one 
hand, the hope of the winning over to the truth, of the 
old Church with its bishops, had not been entirely sur- 
rendered; on the other hand, the term could readily indi- 
cate a different conception of the episcopal office from 
what had previously prevailed. According to the New 
Testament conception, which has its ablest expounders 
and warmest defenders at the present day even among 
those who are the recognized champions of what is known 
as ‘‘the historic episcopate,” all pastors are bishops. 
Upon this Luther and his colaborers especially planted 
themselves. If then every pastor was a bishop, a pastor 
of pastors, or bishop of bishops, required another name. 
Let the pastors have their appropriate title of bishop, and 
let the one placed over them be called ‘‘ Superintendent,’ 
or ‘* Archpresbyter.” 

Another element, however, had intervened. The 
Superintendent was appointed directly or indirectly by 
the civil ruler, and was simply the administrative officer 
of what had been enacted by another power. The 
peculiar position of the civil rulers in the Lutheran 
countries at the time of the Reformation, has not always 





been thoroughly understood. They intervened not as 
rulers, but only as the most prominent members of the 
Church. Something had to be done. The entire condi- 
tion was abnormal and irregular. The ecclesiastical 
government was arrayed against the Gospel; and some 
one, therefore, had to assume authority and make the 
initiative. Thus, as a purely temporary expedient, 
which was intended to continue until Providence would 
lead to a better adjustment, the union of Church and 
State was consummated. The rulers, in providing for 
the exercise of functions withdrawn from the Roman 
bishops, themselves became diocesan bishops, even 
sometimes claiming for themselves the name. But, as 
they could not deal strictly with the details of Church 
organization and administration, they had to exercise 
their episcopal duties through others. This explains not 
only the permanent Superintendency, but the more 
temporary office of ‘‘ Visitor,” and the ultimate founding 
of the Church Court or ‘‘ Consistorium,” at Wittenberg 
in 1543, to which the Superintendent was subordinate. 

The old Church Orders of the Lutheran Church abound 
in the fullest details of the administration of the office, 
Their reproduction would most convincingly dis- 
prove the charge sometimes made by outsiders, and 
often, unfortunately, seemingly justified by the condition 
of things prevalent in places, both in Europe and Amer- 
ica, where the spirit of the Lutheran Church does not 
prevail, viz., that where great stress is Jaid upon purity 
of doctrine, the church discipline is lax. It is interest- 
ing to run the eye over the list of inquiries which the Su- 
perintendent, in his visitations, was required to make of 
every pastor and the officers of each congregation. They 
comprise not only the teaching according to the Lutheran 
Confessions, the right administration of the Sacraments, 
the faithful teaching of the Catechism, but family re- 
ligious instruction, the preaching on the Gospels for the 
day, the character of the public prayer, all pastoral rec- 
ords, the pastor’s studies, his library, his devotional read- 
ing of Holy Scripture, the purity of the life of the people, 
and the rigid administration of discipline. 

As such visitations had necessarily to be relatively 
rare, synods were held in many Lutheran countries, 
principally for the purpose of affording the Superintend- 
ent the opportunity of meeting all the pastors, and, after 
making similar inquiries as in the visitations, giving 
them all needed instruction. Such provisions are made, 
probably, in the fullest form in the Pomeranian Order 
prepared by Bugenhagen in 1535. 

All these various details could scarcely be reproduced 
in America. From the very beginning, however, the 
Lutheran Church in this country, while laying little 
stress upon the name and succession of ‘ bishops,” 
held in high regard the principles involved in the Super- 
intendency. The Ministerium, founded by Muhlenberg, 
in 1748, was intended to embody and administer its chief 
features. The President of the Synod became the Su- 
perintendent, while the Synod, as the body of represent- 
atives of the congregations, took the place of the more 
questionable Consistorium, appointed by the ruler. With 
Muhlenberg’s death there was a retrogression in Church 
order and Church discipline, as well as in confessional 
fidelity, doctrinal purity and worship; and from this 
retrogression the churches that have grown from those 
which he founded have only partially recovered. 

There is an effort at present to reach a more thorough 
organization and a more energetic administration by 
recurring to first principles, faithfully studying the past 
and adopting such of the excellent practices of our 
fathers as have fallen into disuse, but could be again of 
profit. The Ministerium of Pennsylvania, the oldest 
Lutheran Synod in America, comprising about one- 
tenth of the Lutherans on this continent, as it looks for- 
ward to the rapidly approaching celebration of its third 
semi-centennial, is also carefully considering the ques- 
tion of readjustment and rearrangement with respect to 
present emergencies. At its late meeting at Reading, 
Penn., June 9th-15th, a paper on the subject was pre- 
sented by the Faculty of the theological seminary at Mt. 
Airy, the reading of which occupied over an hour. It 
was ordered to be printed, for consideration at a 
special session to be held in Philadelphia, during the 
month of January 1893. Whether the various sugges- 
tions made be adopted or not, the great growth of the 
body in late years renders a very radical change in ar- 
rangements, or a division with several synods inevitable. 





THE BUSINESS OF WRITING FOR ; PERIOD- 
IC 





BY HELEN EVERTSON SMITH. 


Few things are more misleading than the statements 
which occasionally appear in the newspapers in regard 
to the large incomes which certain writers derive from 
contracts made with enterprising periodicals or literary 
syndicates. A late paragraph is to the effect that a cer- 
tain popular writer receives for all of her work the rate 
of seventy-five dollars the thousand words, and that she 
writes every week three articles, each containing about 
fifteen hundred words. This, if true, shows that the 
writer in question is at the receipt of a very comfortable 
income. But is it? The syndicate and the periodical 
publishers, finding it a good advertisement to be sup- 
posed to pay such large sums for the work of favorite 
authors, do not contradict these fairy tales, and the 





authors do not care to cheapen the value of their names 
by letting the truth be known. 

In fact, the number of writers who make a good living 
by literary work alone, outside of salaried positions, is 
exceedingly small, while to say that the number of these 
positions is, in comparison to the number of aspirants, 
as one to a thousand, would be to convey an ex- 
aggerated idea of the ease with which they might be 
secured. Mr. Edward Bok, one of the best of authori- 
ties, is quoted as saying that ‘it is doubtful if the aver- 
age of writers of acknowledged ability earn more than 
twenty-five hundred dollars yearly.” Mr. Bok is cor- 
rect. It is very doubtful. 

It has been only by very slow degrees that men have 
learned that the work of the writer is property as much 
as that of the inventor or the manufacturer. For this 
slowness of recognition writers are themselves more to 
blame than any one else. If inventors and manufac- 
turers chose to give away their wares, how many would 
offer to pay for them? 

Not very long ago a paragraph went the rounds of the 
newspapers to the effect that during the last year one 
periodical had been offered considerably more than fif- 
teen thousand manuscripts, and had solicited three hun- 
dred, while it could publish a total of but five hundred. 
The inference generally drawn from this statement 
seems to have been that the majority of the nearly fifteen 
thousand rejected articles were so very poor that the de- 
spairing editor was forced to solicit the three hundred— 
a notion which the face of the facts is enough to refute. 
Some of the solicited articles were by writers who have 
gained, and deserved, high reputations. Others were 
written by those whose names shine only with a luster 
borrowed from some accident of fame or circumstance 
having nothing at all to do with literature. If less than 
five hundred articles can find room in this periodical in 
one year, and policy requires that three hundred of these 
must be from names so well known that they have an 
advertising value aside from any other consideration, it 
is not necessary to suppose that all of those declined with 
thanks were rejected for lack of merit. 

The periodical in question pays well for allits accepted 
manuscript, and at very high rates, for the slightest con- 
tributions from noted names. No fault should be found 
with its methods. Its readers get what they care for. 
Neither are they blameworthy who thus sell the use of 
their names. These are a species of capital, and its 
owners have a right to use it in any way they see fit, 
even tho they have no need for the money thus obtained. 
Those who truly deserve censure, because they cheapen 
all literary work at the same time that they ruin their 
own chances, are the numbers of would-be writers who 
give away their productions either for the mere sake of 
seeing themselves in print, or inthe forlorn hope of thus 
bringing themselves into notice and ultimately receiving 
money for their work. These mistaken souls should 
know that the periodicals which live on charity of this 
sort are extremely seldom of sufficient standing to give 
prominence to their contributor. In most cases writers 
who have begun by giving away their contributions have 
been allowed to continue doing so to the end of the 
chapter. , 

In a plea issued by an ‘Association for Aiding Needy 
Authors and Artists,” it is stated that ‘‘in the city of 
New York alone over six thousand persons earn a living 
by writing.” Of this number it may be safely assumed 
that one-half of one thousand earn a comfortable living, 
that one-half of the rest earn a scant support, and that 
the remainder are more or less dependent upon some 
other source of income. If to this number of persons 
who follow literature as a profession we add the crowd 
of hangers-on who write for the pleasure or the name of 
it, we see at once the reason why so many of those to 
whom writing is a business are crowded to the wall. 
Literature is probably the only pursuit which has to 
suffer from the competition of those who are willing to 
work literally for nothing. 

First-class periodicals pay for everything that they 
use, the work of the writer as well as that of the printer 
and engraver; but they form a sadly small proportion of 
the army of periodicals scattered over our land, The 
aim of nineteen-twentieths of this army is not to educate 
or even to amuse their readers, and most certainly not 
to encourage the growth of good literature, but solely to 
secure the largest advertising patronage at the least 
cost. They cater for a vast, and, for the most part, 
ignorant public, which cares for little but the premiums 
which are lavishly offered to subscribers. That such 
periodicals are even as good as they are is owing to the 
almost unaided efforts of their editors; a much derided, 
hard-working class, making the best possible out of the 
scanty material furnished them, wearied with their work 
and disheartened with its results. One of the most 
pitiable of creatures is such an editor! The slave of his 
publishers, he is considered by them as a lazy fellow 
who might earn his salary if he would only devote more 
time to *‘ reading notices” and less to literary matter. 
By his contributors (mostly unpaid) he is deemed an 
ungenerous man who might make their severai fortunes 
if an envious disposition did not impel him to strike out 
all their most brilliant passages, while he is regarded by 
subscribers as responsible for everything that may dis- 
please them, from the advertisements to the premiums. 
Caring nothing at all for the literary quality of their 
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paper, the publishers of such periodicals sometimes pay 
well for a few articles from writers whose names are 
well known, and whose presence, being supposed to be a 
token of “‘ enterprise,” will attract advertisements; while 
the remaining pages are filled in with the unpaid con- 
tributions of the host who write for the unsubstantial 
meed of flattering words, 

Such periodicals are veritable wolves in sheep’s cloth- 
ing, preying upon the vanity of poor lambs who like to 
think themselves mistaken for full-grown sheep, and 
have not the wit to see that when the wolves have had 
their meal they care not for the well-picked bones. By 
looking over ‘* Eleanor Kirk’s” list of about 250 ‘‘ Peri- 
odicals that pay contributors,” and comparing its brevity 
with the length of Walter Thompson’s, or George P. 
Rowell & Co.’s, immense lists of periodicals that are 
seeking advertisements, one may get a faint idea of how 
many of these wolves are prowling about the folds and 
living upon stolen mutton. For besides the twenty odd 
thousand names included in these lists there are many 
constantly appearing and disappearing, which during 
their short careers are entirely dependent on charity or 
theft. Even of the brief list of those who profess to pay 
for the matter they use there is a goodly proportion 
paying sums so small that the most diligent of writers 
could not make a comfortable living at their prices; and 
for the pittance which they profess to pay, the long- 
suffering writer has often to entreat (for his own !) as if 
he were a beggar asking for alms. 

This is altogether wrong; but it is without remedy as 
long as there are so many writers, good, bad and indif- 
ferent, who are willing to work for nothing. Something 
in the way of lessening the numbers of these poor sheep 
might be done by showing them the ridiculous position 
they occupy, telling them over aud over—such virtue is 
there in iteration—that if what they write is good for 
anything it is worthy of compensation, and that it is folly 
not to get it; that if their work is not worth paying for 
itis not worth printing, and they should not allow it to 
be used to the exclusion of that which is valuable. 

Much of the work thus given away is really good. 
Many instances might be quoted, but one will suffice. 
For thirty years or more as often as once a fortnight, a 
gentleman has written articles on a subject on which he 
has great practical knowledge, in an interesting way, 
and in a remarkably clear and simple style, for a journal 
which is devoted to his specialty, As his contributions 
are unsigned their author can have no indirect benefit in 
the way of advertising his proficiency. At the lowest 
valuation they are worth to the journal printing them 
ten dollars each. Could they have been obtained in no 
other way there is little doubt that double that amount 
would readily have been paid, The author having a 
competence and writing solely for his own pleasure, has 
never asked or been offered for his contributions one 
penny or penny’s value, save a “free” (?) copy of the 
journal, In all other respects this writer has been 
known rather as a ‘‘ close,” than as a liberal man; one 
who would look some time at a five dollar bill before giv- 
ing it away to even the worthiest charity; but he has 
never looked upon this sort of labor as being anything 
but a recreation. The proprietors of the paper to which 
he has been so thoughtlessly lavish have become men of 
acknowledged wealth even in these days of colossal for- 
tunes. Has it been charity for our writer, and many 
like him, thus to make free gifts of the productions 
which have helped in no small degree to gain this 
wealth? Hardly; and it has been a positive injury to 
others who win their bread by literary labor. 

Another grievance of those who make a_ business of 
literature is the occasional working of the ‘‘ no payment 
until after publication” rule. In the case of periodicals 
which are conducted with honor, this rule works no ill to 
the contributor, but under it there is nothing to preventian 
unscrupulous editor, or one who is merely careless, from 
accepting all the desirable manuscript submitted to him, 
and then publishing only what and when he chooses, out 
of the quantity thus amassed, There may be writers 
who have not experienced the inconvenience and injust- 
ice of these deferred payments, or missing manuscripts 
but they are the exceptions. Any one at all conversant 
with the facts can relate instances where manuscripts; 
have been accepted and retained without publication or 
payment for long periods, sometimes for years, and then‘ 
returned without cash and, in most instances, without 
the scant grace of an apology. In this matter there 
ought to be some rule, compliance with which could be 
enforced, as is the case with all other merchandise, 

Another point is that no author should be considered 
as having accepted the rates of a periodical unless those 
rates have been made known to him, Within the last 
year a writer whose work is sought by some of our best 
magazines, thinking to enlarge his field, submitted two 
stories to two periodicals of supposed honorable stand- 
ing and known financial prosperity, with the request that 
if the ‘‘manuscripts were found available” a price 
should be agreed upon. For six weeks the author heard 
nothing, and then, to his surprise, found that install- 
ments of both his stories had been published. As are- 
sult he received prices that were ridiculously small, and 
found that he had no redress. 

Against the system of ‘‘ space payment,” so much per 
column, line or word, there is much to be said; but it has 
the merit of convenience in ordinary cases, and the best 





periodicals do not hesitate to depart from it when occa- 
sion requires, That names count for so much is some- 
times thought to be unjust; but not, we imagine, by the 
owners Of the valuable names. There is really nothing 
unfair about it. Tennyson once sold for a few pounds 
poems for which he would not now take hundreds; but 
he is to-day getting the reward for his earlier and per- 
haps better work, in the commercial value of the name 
which that work earned for him. If unknown John 
Jones writes to-day a better poem than ‘‘ Locksley Hall,” 
he may, if he is lucky, get ten dollars for it. This may 
not be pleasing to the gifted Jones, who feels his own 
powers, and to whom every word has been a drop of 
heart’s blood; but ‘it is business.” 

If literature is to be a business, a profession, it must 
be conducted on strictly business principles, The weeds 
of sentimentality and vanity must be uprooted, as they 
necessarily are in other pursuits. The man who throws 
away a literary gem is no wiser than one who casts a 
diamond into the gutter, or bestows it upon a beggar. The 
jeweler who did this would promptly be taken into cus- 
tody asa lunatic. On the other hand,the man who should 
spend his life in manufacturing and freely distributing 
bits of broken glass to any who would take them would 
be passed by witha pitying shrug. His worthless gifts 
would bring him no credit, either for riches or gene- 
rosity. 

Of course we are here only considering the case of the 
rank and file of literary workers; the ‘‘ great unsala- 
ried’; the space-workers for the periodical press; and of 
these mainly those who have no stated market for their 
productions. Among these almost unknown workers 
may be found some whose writings will compare favor- 
ably with those of authors of conceded ability. That 
these writers are not in better positions may be owing to 
one or more of many causes; but the excess of supply 
over demand is the main one. Every dry-goods dealer 
will tell us how much easier it is to dispose of five hun- 
dred yards of slimsy, ‘‘slazey,” so-called ‘* India” silks, 
at forty-nine cents a yard, than of twenty yards of ‘real 
China” silk, at two dollars a yard. What proportion 
would there be between the demands for the two articles 
if the so-called ‘* Indias” could be had for the asking, 
or were even pressed upon the taker? 

While writing the foregoing an instance showing the 
need of sumething like an author's trade union, to pro- 
tect its weak and inexperienced members, has come to 
light. Of course it is only one of hundreds, but as it is 
fresh shall be related. 

A writer of reputation, but not very well versed in the 
ways of a wicked world,was requested, some time during 
the past summer, to contribute to a new periodical, a 
sufficient price being named. Two short stories and a 
valuable essay were sent as requested. Months passed, 
and at last the unhappy author discovers that the only 
numbers of the periodical that were ever issued were the 
three or four sent to him with the proposition for his 
contributions. The proprietor has no property, and 
cannot be compelled to pay for the manuscripts, which, 
he says, have ‘‘disappeared.” There is some reason to 
believe that they have been sold to an unknown period- 
ical; and the author does not dare to offer duplicates of 
them lest they be published elsewhere, and he be exposed 
to the suspicion of trying to sell the same thing twice, or 
of having claimed the work of another. 

Of course it may be said that the author was careless 
in trusting his manuscript to persons of whom he knew 
nothing, and only suffers the natural consequences. But 
what is an author todo? He has not the means, even if 
he had the time and the money, to investigate the record 
of every possible buyer of his wares. There should be a 
Society which shall do this for him, to which he can 
submit his inquiries with a certainty that the informa- 
tion furnished by it shall be reliable. That such a society 
would soon be able to issue a “‘ black list” of imposing 
proportions, there is no doubt. Late letters from Eng- 
land report that the English Society of Authors (which, 
by the way, seems rather ungenerously to shut its doors 
against women) has been already of much benefit to its 
members, in detecting the classes of frauds to which 
writers are most subject. 

Public Opinion is the great Court which ultimately de- 
cides all things; and when that Court at last becomes 
convinced that ideas are property, the world will cease 
to be burdened with a mass of periodical literature which 
has nothing respectable about it but its quantity, and be 
led onward and upward by a literature worthy of our 
age and nation. 

BROOKLYN, N, Y. 
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CONFERENCE OF CAPITAL AND LABOR. 


BY THE REV. SYDNEY STRONG, 











In May 1891, Dr. Washington Gladden, Gen. Roeliff 
Brinker hoff and the writer were appointed by the Ohio 
Association of Congregational Churches “‘ to investigate 
the social and industrial situation,” and report back, the 
year following. The committee acted, it need hardly be 
said, under the able leadership of the chairman, Dr. 
Gladden. It was agreed to hold two conferences, one in 
Columbus, the other in Toledo. Through the public 
prints and by private letter, the representatives of 
Capital and Labor were invited to appear and confer 





together, each offering his best methods in dealing with 
the delicate problem. 

The invitations were heartily accepted. Above forty 
representatives of both classes assembled in the parlors of 
the First Congregational Church, Columbus; a few less, 
at Toledo. There was a free interchange of opinions 
and not the least good result of the conferences was the 
setting down together of Capital and Labor, ‘face to 
face.” Some, unable to attend, sent letters. Five full 
hours were thus spent, opinions were given in answer to 
questions covering the ground previously sent out by 
the committee. A stenographer was present, and his 
report, from which I draw materials for this article, is a 
valuable contribution to the involved problem, 

It is my purpose to give a digest of the opinions ad- 
vanced. I shall arrange them under four or five heads, 
somewhat on the line of the questions asked by the Com- 
mittee. Under each head I shall group the opinions of 
capitalists and labor representatives separately. The 
opinions will be given in quotation marks, often abridged, 
and generally without comment. 

The question, Are Present Relations Satisfactory? was 
answered almost invariably with an emphatic ‘‘ No.” 

Capital said; ‘‘ Chiefly because the laborers do not re- 
ceive their just proportion of the earnings.” ‘* Asa rule 
the majority of employers have never had the experience 
at manual labor for any length of time, and are there- 
fore incompetent to judge of the proper limit of a man’s 
endurance, or of his compensation. On the other hand, 
employés do not have a just conception of the responsi- 
bility that capitalists have. Asa result, there often ex- 
ists a bad, unsympathetic feeling between the two.” 
‘The reiations never have been and never will be satis- 
factory till all men are brought to a different state of 
heart and mind. Many employers are selfish and igno- 
rant; many employés are selfish and ignorant; and there 
thus not being a proper spirit between the two, their re- 
lations naturally create antagonism.” ‘The employés in 
our factory who take care of their money properly and 
avoid extravagances, and particularly drinking habits, 
live well and get the necessaries of life, altho they are 
without as many of the comforts and luxuries as one 
should like to see them enjoy and as they are probably 
entitled to.” ‘‘The feeling of dissatisfaction among 
laborers is not always as to the matter of wages. It 
grows largely out of the precariousness of employment. 
Unfortunately, also, frugality is not the rule among 
laborers, so that when any disturbance comes, want fol- 
lows.” ‘Things will not be satisfactory, nor ought to 
be, until workingmen have a much larger share of the 
wealth that they have created.” 

Labor said: ‘The relations are not what they should 
be, tho better than they wereafew yearsago.” ‘From 
the very nature of the relations they cannot be other 
than unsatisfactory.” ‘‘The workingman does not re- 
ceive a just proportion of what he manufactures.” ‘* Em- 
ployés generally believe their wages lower than employ- 
ers could afford, and still have fair profits. Employers 
should not expect their men to labor through the years 
of prime for no more than a common subsistence.” 
‘*Relations are as satisfactory as they can be made 
under existing economic conditions” (the speaker then 
advocated Single Tax). ‘‘ There is no satisfaction in the 
relation of employer and employé, and never can be 
while that relation exists.” ‘‘ Could be improved by 
giving labor a just proportion of the wealth that it 
creates.” ‘‘In sociability, manufacturers and laborers 
are growing apart. Employers do not know their men 
personally as they once did.” ‘‘ Personal interest in the 
laboring classes I think would settle the difficulty.” 

Can any burdens or disabilities be removed by Legis- 
lation or Public Opinion? 

Capital said: ‘‘ A sound public opinion would do much 
good. It should be clearly understood and admitted 
that it is dishonest for a man who possesses greater 
powers or has better opportunities, to use these ad- 
vantages to take from his employés any earnings which, 
in all justice, are due them. Government, actuated and 
controlled by political parties, does not supply much 
power. Greatest power will come to labor through 
strong organization. The power to compel, under our 
form of government, lies only with organized labor.” 
‘*Sound public opinion is a better remedy than govern- 
ment interference. Government could, however, take 
hold of the tax question and bring great relief.” ‘‘The 
modern factory is a great improvement over the one 
built even ten years ago. Good laws are important to 
all classes of men. We have good laws now anda good 
Government—perhaps the best in the world. Sound 
public opinion is also important and may be expected to 
follow in the wake of higher intelligence and larger 
sympathy.” ‘‘Government cannot be of much benefit 
to laborers, as a class, unless it be to establish a uniform 
day of, say ten hours.” ‘‘Laboring classes are not 
suffering under any particular burdens more than other 
citizens, so far as Government action is concerned.” 
‘‘ Public opinion should change by no longer insisting on 
buying all kinds of manufactured products at the low- 
est price. The public seems to have no conscience, not 
caring whether the manufacturer or his workmen can 
stand the cut prices.” ‘‘ Little good can be accomplished 
by Governmental interference. It would be unwise to 
enlarge the powers or increase the duties of Govern- 
ment, The extengion of governmental powers would 
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lead to untold corriwption, tending to destroy representa- 
tive government.” ‘* The relations can only be changed 
for the better by sound public opinion, growing out of a 
Christian regard for each other.” ‘‘ The State can see 
to it that no child labor is permitted; that factories are 
properly ventilated and protected from dangers. Com- 
pulsory education laws, raising of the age of the child at 
school, etc., will do great good.” 

Some specific remedies were proposed. Prominent 
among them was Profit Sharing, which amounts to a 
kind of limited partnership. 

Capital said: *‘ Any of the forms of profit sharing 
would remove most of the dissatisfaction. Labor would 
no more be treated as a commodity to be purchased on 
the most favorable terms possible. Labor would be ad- 
vanced to a higher plane. Employés, because of their 
partnership interest, would be more industrious and 
econoxnical,” ‘ The difficulty with profit sharing is just 
this, you cannot make it applicable to all kinds of indus- 
try. It would tend to draw a surplus of labor toa few 
favored industries. Wages would fall, a disturbance 
would follow, and things would be just about as they 
were before.” ‘‘Only those partnerships will prove to 
be successful in which the promoters are wise enough to 
place at the head a man with full power, who has ability 
and special training for the work. Such men will have 
to be paid large salaries, because scarce. This would 
bring dissatisfaction to the laborers.” ‘‘I doubt if any 
system, aside from the wage system, can be created that 
would benefit the laboring classes. Profit sharing could 
not be universally applied. It may work well ina limited 
number of cases, in small industries, and in those that 
had become established, the heads of which had won the 
confidence of their employés.” ‘I do not see how in- 
dustrial partnerships can be satisfactory. There is sure 
to be dissatisfaction and more trouble.” 

Labor said; ‘‘ All the partnership that labor requires 
isa just and equitable distribution of the product of 
their labor.” ‘‘I am opposed to the wage system, for it 
means slavery. The slave driver had at least a proper- 
tied interest. The wage driver has but one solicitude, 
to get the most work for the least pay. If his laborers 
die off, are there not hundreds to take their places?” 
‘Industrial partnership could exist satisfactorily in 
small shops, but not in large ones.” ‘‘ Nothing can be 
gained by industrial partnership, as there is no fund out 
of which the wages of labor could be increased.” ‘I 
suppose profit sharing might be a good thing, but the 
men should have the right to say how many hours they 
must work.” 

Another remedy proposed was the Nationalization of 
Industry. 

Capital said: ‘‘I do not think it is practicable at the 
present time. Industrial partnership is more within our 
grasp.” ‘‘The nationalization of industry is not practi- 
cable, has never been tried on a large scale, and I doubt if 
the race is ready for it.” ‘‘ Many industries could be 
nationalized to the benefit of the public, such as railroads, 
telegraphs, steamship lines, etc.” ‘‘I would be opposed 
to anything of the kind. It would lead to great corrup- 
tion and would tend to do away with individual ef- 
fort.” 

Labor said: ‘‘ We consider the nationalizing of indus- 
tries practicable. We refer youto the National Banking 
system; also to our Mail Service, which is a success. 
Why not all branches of industry?” ‘I quote Dr. Ab- 
bott: ‘We look forward to a fraternal government, in 
which the people, bodied together in one great brother- 
hood, shall have learned not to have things done for 
them by a king or aristocracy, but to do in their common 
wisdom, by their common will and with their common 
industry, the things that are for their common well- 
being.’” ‘‘ By nationalism we should stop making incom- 
petents” [the question had been asked what would you 
do with the incompetent, the good for nothing]; ‘the 
present system is breeding incompetents all the while.” 
‘** Let the Government take the railroads and prevent the 
millions of dollars from falling into the hands of the 
Goulds and Vanderbilts.” ‘* The Government should be- 
gin by controlling such industries as railroads, telegraphs, 
ete., all which would lead up to complete nationalization 
of all industries.” ‘‘I do not think the nationalization 
of industries practicable to any extent. Railroading, 
telegraphy, and perhaps mining might be controlled by 
Government with profit to the public.” ‘‘ Telegraphing 
should be controlled by the Government. The recom- 
mendation of the Postmaster-General would be very ben- 
eficial.” 

The last question asked was, Do laboring men,as a class, 
complain of the Churches? 

Capital said: ‘‘I am sorry to say that the laboring 
man has not learned much from the churches of value to 
him. I look for something better in the future. The 
pulpit can do a great deal toward alleviating the condi- 
tion of the laboring man. He ought to be talked to 
about things concerning his immediate condition.” ‘I 
de rot believe they do complain, as a class. My idea is 
that a great majority of laboring men are in the 
churches.” ‘*I can only judge by what I see around 
us. They are not seen in any great numbers in the 
churches.” 

Labor said: ‘‘ We do not feel that ministers take the 
side of labor as they should. There are more that con- 
deran labor than uphold it.” 





Question: ‘Do you think that ministers are in the 
habit of taking the side of capital as against labor?” 

Answer: ‘‘ Not always.” 

Q.: ‘‘ As a general rule?” 

A.: “I think they do.” 

Q.: ‘Are you familiar with the utterances of the 
pulpit ?” 

A.: “Not so familiar as I might be; but I think 
ministers, for one thing, are more negative than they 
ought to be.” 


Q.: ‘Do you think they ought to take either side in 
the dispute ?” 

A.: ‘‘ Well, it seems as if they ought to take the side 
of the masses, if they are right.” 

Chairman: ‘ Well it seems pretty hard for some of us 
who have tried to carry a level opinion, to find any one 
who does not take a class view. The capitalist is almost 
sure to take a class view and very likely to complain if 
the minister does not take his side; and the laborer, on 
his side, takes a class view and is very likely to think 
that the minister is against him, if he simply is trying 
to hold the balances even. That is my experience; I 
have, for the same utterance, been denounced as bitterly 
by the one side as by the other, over and over.” 
‘* Church-ianity and Christianity have become divorced, 
and we will have none of the former without the latter.” 
‘The laboring classes do not complain of the churches, 
but they certainly do complain of the misuse of the 
pulpit and the press to mold public sentiment against 
labor organizations.” ‘‘ We do not hear laboring men 
complain of the churches. They manifest indifference 
and say, ‘I can’t afford to dress self and family 
as the rich do, and therefore I feel out of place,’ etc. 
Less grandeur at church, more preaching to suit the 
common classes, would insure better attendance. But 
the indifference of laboring men to church and all high 
life is much without excuse.” ‘‘ Many laboring men are 
beginning to believe that the Church is merely an institu- 
tion to teach them the doctrine that the poor laburer will 
receive his reward in Heaven, if he will only be patient 
and submit, while others who do nothing useful receive 
the good things that labor brings forth on earth; and that 
the Church is really upholding the injustice which pre- 
vails.” ‘‘ There is a breach, and has been, between the 
laboring classes and the churches, and it has been grow- 
ing wider and wider for the past few years. My opinion 
is, that the Church is too indifferent to the poor class of 
people; there is not sociability enough in the churches. 
If a man is a Christian, he will know if anybody in his 
neighborhood is suffering or not, and will try to help him.” 
‘The lack of true sympathy is a reason why more do not 
go.” ‘It would be entirely wrong to say that laboring 
men, as a Class, complain of the churches. They do, and 
have a right to, complain of individual members and in- 
dividual pastors, but not of the churches generally.” A 
presiding elder of the Methodist Episcopal Church testi- 
fied: ‘I know personally of many churches in which 
there is not a single capitalist as a member—all are labor- 
ing men.” 

Thus the conferences, as was intended, were giving 
and receiving opinions. All varieties of opinions 
were offered. On no question were capitalists agreed in 
the answer; the same was true of the labor representa- 
tions. Nearly all agreed that while the present relation 
was unsatisfactory the outlook was hopeful. <A cheer- 
ful optimism was manifest throughout; the good feeling 
shown on all hands was as valuable as the opinions ad- 
vanced. From both sides the testimony was gladly 
given as to the ‘‘good of the Conference.” The writer is 
encouraged to suggest that the plan be tried in other 
places. Let capitalists throw open their parlors to their 
men to come and ‘‘ talk the subject over.” There is no 
worse enemy to the right solution of any problem than 
prejudice. Nothing kills prejudice quicker than free, 
face-to-face discussion. Let committees of investigation 
be appointed by Church associations. A better under- 
standing, more sympathy and more light will be the 
result. 

Dr. Gladden, in his closing remarks at the Columbus 
Conference, gave utterance to the sentiments of all 
present. 


‘‘T am sure the men who represent labor here must have 
felt, as they have listened to the kind, considerate and 
manly words of the men here who have represented capi- 
tal, that it would bea crime if there should be a quarrel 
between these two great classes; and I am sure that the 
men who represent capital, who have heard the earnest, 
frank, kindly words of the workingmen, will have the 
same opinion. Iam sure that this meeting has helped to 
bring the classes represented to a little better understand- 
ing of each other. You will all bear that testimony; and I 
hope that it is a step toward that solution of the whole 
problem that we shall work out by and by, which will 
bring peace and good will to all mankind.” 


Many impressions and lessons I carried away with me. 
But lI forbear. Let the opinions—tho often clashing— 
speak for themselves. Of this I am assured, that the 
labor problem needs light rather than lightning; calm 
investigation rather than pugnacious agitation. 

Mt, VERNON, O. 
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Mr. HENRY M. STANLEY, it is said, owes his candidacy 
for Parliament to the ambition of his wife, seconded by the 
efforts of their friend, the Baroness Burdett-Coutts. 








OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 
BY KATE FOOTE. 


Last week was another season of waiting on a cun- 
vention, the Democrats at Chicago. There was even 
less attempt at work on the part of Congress than when 
the Convention at Minneapolis was sitting. This time 
the House adjourned until Wednesday—it was useless to 
keep up even a pretense. If they had tried it, Mr. 
Kilgore, or Mr. Bailey, of Texas, would have begun to 
feel unhappy about there being no quorum present. 
That is their mission in the House. And it was rather 
out of regard for their tendencies to interrupt legislation 
than anything else that made the House adjourn from 
Saturday and for three days after. 

They say that the Appropriation bills are getting along, 
as well as they can with the course the House has pur- 
sued thus far, which, as a member said, is that of know- 
ing that a hundred dollars is necessary to support a 
thing and voting it sixty. Then when the Senate makes 
it up to the necessary living point and it comes back to 
them, they go into conference and profess to be dragged 
into the dreadful expense of giving a worthy object 
money enough to continue to exist. 

The bills that are in conference are numerous—the 
Army, the Indian, the Diplomatic and Consular, the bill 
for the District of Columbia, the Naval bill, the River 
and Harbor, while the bill of the Military Academy 
at West Point, with its famous clause of fifty dollars for 
soapexpunged by the House and put back by the Senate, 
awaits the action, or did last week, of being brought be- 
fore the House—the last step before it goes to the Presi- 
dent. It has gone through the Conference process, the 
soap clause has been graciously allowed to remain, and 
now has only to be brought up as something that has 
been revised by the conferees, when the House will pass 
itatonce. This gives the House a fine attitude of being 
very much on in their work, and ahead of the Senate, 
whereas, in reality, the heavy work of bringing the Ap- 
propriation bills up to a point where they can be of prac- 
tical use is left to the Senate. If Senators should re- 
taliate by keeping the House late into the hot weather, 
it would only bea fair bitof revenge. There are four- 
teen Appropriation bills, and not one had gone up to the 
President for signature nine days before the Ist of July, 
the latter date being the beginning of the next fiscal 
year. Some ofthe departments by the letter of the law 
would have to cease work then, The only way out of it 
will be for a joint resolution from the two Houses that 
the Department shall go on in the same manner as they 
have during the last year. But think how exasperating- 
ly slow the House system of economy has made the 
whole thing. 

The Committee from Minneapolis waited on the Presi- 
dent at the White House last Monday to formally tell 
him that he had been nominated. The President re- 
ceived them in the East room, which is pleasant in its 
summer dress of matting and linen, an absence of curtains 
over the windows and a presence of very beautiful views 
seen across green lawns and flower Deds through the 
windows. The delegation, consisting of thirty-eight or 
forty members, had grouped with it many spectators— 
Mrs. McKee, Mrs. Dimmick and several Senators; of the 
Cabinet, Mr. Rusk, Mr. Foster, Mr. Noble, Mr. Wana- 
maker, Mr. Miller. There were no preliminary ceremo- 
nies. President Harrison, after he was notified of the 
arrival of the committee, went down with his Cabinet 
from his library, took the arm of Mr. Secretary Foster 
as he walked into the room, and went straight toward 
Mr. McKinley, who advanced to meet him. They bowed, 
and Mr. McKinley read his address from a manuscript, 
beginning in so low a voice that they called to him to 
speak louder, which be immediately did. The President 
replied, also from manuscript. The handsomest compli- 
ment that the President paid to Mr. McKinley was in 
the paragraph where he spoke of the general results 
of three years of Republican control; he said the home 
market has been retained and enlarged by the establish- 
ment of great manufacturlng industries, while new 
markets, long obstinately closed to us, have been opened 
upon favored terms, and numerous reciprocal agreements 
have been made under Section Third of the McKinley 
bill. That is not an exact quotation, but it is the gist of 
the paragraph; but now I quote the exact words as Mr. 
Harrison raised his eyes from his manuscript and, 
looking at Mr. McKinley, said: ‘‘ In 1890 it was a conflict 
of predictions; now our adversaries must face trade sta- 
tistics and prices current.” 

That must have been a particularly pleasant moment 
for both of them in the whole pleasant thing. Besides the 
members of the committee present there were Justice 
and Mrs. Harlan, Senator and Mrs, McMillan, Senator 
and Mrs. Manderson,and Mr, and Mrs. Dalzell, Mrs. Noble, 
Mr. Hitt, Senator Aldrich, Senator Proctor, and many 
others, making it quite like an afternoon reception at the 
White House. 

The President had another presentation the day before, 
One of the official clerks at the convention, Mr, Harry 
Smith, called and presented him with the gavel used by 
Mr. McKinley at Minneapolis. The gavel was made by 
some members of the class in manual training of the 
High School at Minneapolis. I could not get their names, 
but they had evidently taken pleasure in making a. plain, 
solid hammer, very good for working purposes, of 
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Minnesota oak. It had rather severe treatment at the 
convention, for its duty several times was to pound the 
lung-y members into silence by making itself heard over 
tiem, and reducing them to silence and order. Mr. 
Smith made a little speech alluding to the wood of the 
Charter Oak, and that of the frigate ‘‘ Constitution,” all 
interesting.‘‘But this aided in your nomination, Mr. Presi- 
dent and is the only gavel 1 ever knew prepared and 
presented by American school children, the country’s 
future voters, to the national convention of any political 
party.” 

As he answered, the President stood by his desk,which 
is also historic oak, made from the timbers of the Brit- 
ish ship ‘‘ Resolute,” abandoned by Arctic explorers, 
found by some of our American whalers, given back to 
the British and by them courteously returned in the 
shape of a handsome carved oak desk. 

All the bitterness of political feeling subsides in think- 
ing of Mr. Blaine with his recent loss of his second son, 
Mr. Emmons Blaine. Two years ago, barely, the oldest 
daughter of Mr. Blaine, Mrs. Coppinger died, and two 
weeks after that his oldest son, Mr. Walker Blaine, after 
ashort illness. Then there was a lull, and now comes 
this sudden stroke. He has two daughters left, Mrs. 
Damrosch and Miss Hattie Blaine, and one son, James 
G. Blaine, Ji. 

The superstitious people here at once began talking 
about the ill-effects of living in the Seward house, as if 
the walls of any house that is ten years old could not tell 
tales of sadness and death. The gossips say General 
Sickles shot Francis Key in front of it, Mr. William H. 
Seward was nearly asssassinated there, and—and do you 
know I really think—and then they shake their heads 
and go over the list of misfortunes that have befallen Mr. 
Blaine within the three years that he has lived there, 
culminating now in his defeat at Minneapolis and the 
loss of his second son. Nobody remembers that a house 
from the day it is lived in begins a record of lives which 
are largely unfortunate and unhappy, but no one thinks 
of ascribing it to the house, as if that had any connec- 
tion with it—the misfortunes are not remembered 
and recorded of quiet lives, but where there 
are remarkable names connected then people notice 
and remember, and finally get up a first-class super- 
stition. Mr. Blaine has had much good fortune in this 
house; and if one wants to look at the bright side, begin 
by remembering that Mr. William H. Seward was not 
killed by the assassin, he did recover from the severe 
wound he received, and he had a great many happy 
years after that, loved and honored by his country and 
surrounded by friends. Mr. Blaine has had the pleasure 
of being Secretary of State as'long as he pleased, of car- 
rying out the plan of reciprocity and closer communion 
with South America which he wished to do years ago 
when he was Secretary of State for General Garfield; he 
recovered from a severe illness that befell him last sum- 
mer; and he has his daughter, Miss Margaret Blaine, 
happily married since he moved into that so-called fated 
house. When one is trying to get up a superstition it is 
just as well to add both columns. 

The blind. chaplain, Mr. Milburn, remembered the 
bereaved family in his prayer in the House on Wednes- 
day morning, and a wave of the sympathy that one 
feels, altho it was invisible, went over his audience of 
members standing, the usual attitude in the prayer, this 
morning with the added memory that the Convention 
at Chicago had stopped to offer sympathy to Mr. Blaine. 

The streets were alive all the early part of the evening 
with an excited, interested set of people, and before the 
offices in Newspaper Row, near the Ebbitt and in front of 
the Star office, there were very large crowds, Newspa- 
per Row read its bulletins aloud, the Star flashed them 
upon ascreen. People stayed until after midnight, be- 
cause the feeling that the Convention was pressing on to 
a ballot in spite of the obstructions the Hill-Tammany 
men were throwing in the way, “‘ getting in their tine 
work,” as somebody said. They obstructed so cleverly 
and itwas solong before they got to the ballot, that 
there were few left to hear the news of the nomination 
of Mr. Cleveland when itcame. Mr. Hill, in his rooms 
at the Arlington, heard it; but he must have known 
hours before how it was going. The struggle at Chica- 
go had one effect on Mr. Hill, he was in his seat at the 
Senate all day, or until four o’clock. Then he went toa 
baseball game, which seems to be a great resource 
for men in all sorts of pursuits—religious, political or 
professional. 

So Washington awoke the next morning to the fact 
that Mr. Cleveland was up again, and his head and face, 
familiar of old, were in the morning paper. It was Har- 
rison against Cleveland as four years ago, with this 
curious difference in the situation, that each is nominated 
for a second term, and with the difference that one has 
been a once defeated candidate. The last has never hap- 
pened, I believe. Hitherto a defeated candidate has 
been considered as shelved. The situation has a more 
dramatic interest than usually surrounds Presidential 
candidates. Mr. Cleveland stepped down for Mr. Harri- 
son. Will Mr. Harrison now step down for his prede- 
cessor? Both of the men are opposed to free silver coin- 
age; their greatest difference is in the matter of the 
tariff. Each of them had trouble with one part of the 
platform. Mr. Cleveland accepted the position of the 
majority of the committee, who reported, namely, that 








the tariff must be reformed; but the minority report, 
tariff for revenue, finally won the day, andso Mr. Cleve- 
land will be obliged to accept that. With the Minneapo- 
lis Convention the difficulty was the silver question. It 
was settled by putting in a clause which the course of 
Mr. Harrison would justify; it pledged the Republican 
Party to bi-metallism, it said one dollar should be as good 
as another, and that there should be an international 
conference which should furnish a satisfactory solution 
of the vexed question. They did not have to telegraph to 
Mr. Harrison to know where he stood on the silver ques- 
tion. 

The family at the White House is about to make a 
change. Mrs. Harrison is now gaining, and has been 
able to sit up for an hour or two every day. The Presi- 
dent has taken a house in the Adirondacks at Lorn Lake, 
and there Mrs. Harrison will go, probably about the Ist 
of July. Mrs. McKee has gone a little before that be- 
cause the long stretch of hot weather has affected her 
two children and they need an immediate change to ward 
off illness. Washington is beginning to seem empty al- 
ready, tho there are not yet the long lines of shut-up 
houses on the fashionable streets that we shall see 
in August and September. The long session makes a 
difference, and people who went away early last year 
remain late this year. 


Sine Arts. 
WALTER CRANE, A. R. W. S. 


BY SUSAN HAYES WARD. 





It is some months since Mr. Walter Crane, who attaches 
to his name the initials A. R. W.S., came from England 
to America, bringing with him a collection of more than 
a hundred and fifty pen and ink drawings, water colors, 
designs and decorations characteristic of his art except in 
the line of landscape work, in which he is said to have a 
delicate, refined touch. These illustrative drawings and 
paintings have been exhibited in Boston, St. Louis and 
other American cities, and several of the designs or paint- 
ings have been sold and removed from the collection, 
which, for the past three weeks, has been on exhibition at 
the gallery of the Brooklyn Art Association. It is quite in 
keeping with the artist and his known sympathy with the 
people to read on the title-page of the catalog, ‘* Free to the 
public.” 

Mr. Crane comes of an artistic family. His father, 
Thomas Crane, who died in 1859 at the age of fifty-one, was 
also an artist, the son of a bookseller in Chester, where the 
family had lived for some generations. Thomas Crane 
was a student and medalist of the Royal Academy. He 
painted miniatures and portraits in oil and water colors, 
and,together with his brothers John and William, he made 
lithographic drawings of North Wales scenery and of dis- 
tinguished people among the neighboring gentry and 
aristocracy. Besides illustrations and portraits in oil, 
water color and crayon, he painted subject-pictures, ex- 
hibiting many times at the Royal and Liverpool Acade- 
mies, and for several years he was secretary and treasurer 
of the latter society. He is said to have been character- 
ized by a graceful ease of grouping and harmonizing his 
subjects with their surroundings,and to have been specially 
successful in portraits of women and children, his portraits 
being ‘‘so elegant and so full of fancy as almost to make 
them ideal works, yet without compromising their 
likeness.”’ 

Mr. Crane’s daughter Lucy was born in Liverpool in 
1842, the year of his first exhibiting in the Royal Academy. 
Three years later, in 1845, the year of Walter Crane’s birth, 
the family moved to Torquay on account of the father’s ill- 
health. There they remained for twelve years, until 1857, 
when Mr. Crane removed his family to Shepherd’s Bush in 
the western suburbs of London, where, in the course of 
two years, he died. 

Lucy Crane, who died ten years ago, was a gifted and 
cultivated woman, ‘‘ with considerable taste and skill in 
drawing and coloring,’’ as her brother modestly puts it. 
She also studied and practiced music,and cultivated herself 
in literature, writing both prose and verse. She is best 
known in this country by a volume bearing the title, ‘‘ Art 
and the Formation of Taste. Six Lectures by Lucy Crane, 
with Illustrations drawn by Thomas and Walter Crane. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1882.” 

These lectures were delivered by her in London and in 
various towns in the North of England only a few weeks 
before her death; and the volume is, in a way, designed by 
her brothers to serve as a memorial of their accomplished 
sister, being prefaced with a short In Memoriam sketch 
and a portrait frontispiece drawn by the brother Walter. 
It was she who wrote the original verses and the rhymed ver- 
sions of old nursery tales for the first toy-books illustrated 
by Walter Crane. The selections and arrangements of the 
accompaniments to the Nursery songs in ‘The Baby’s 
Opera ”’ and “ The Baby’s Bouquet ’’ were also hers; and it 
was her translation of the Grimm brothers’ fairy tales, 
known as the “Crane Edition,’’ which was published by 
Messrs. Macmillan and illustrated by her brother. 

Springing from such a family, with a father, two uncles, 
a sister and a brother all art students and art lovers, it was 
natural enough that Walter Crane, from his very boy- 
hood, turned to art. It was the year that he came to 
London with his father, 1857, when but twelve years old, 
that Millais’s “Sir Isumbras” was exhibited, and the boy 
was so greatly attracted by it that he was moved to 
sympathy, at that early age, with Pre-Raphaelism. 

Upon his father’s death, two years later, he was left 
largely dependent upon his own exertions, and for several 
years he studied and practiced the wood engraver’s art and 
craft under the artist-engraver, Mr. Wm. J. Linton. Of 
this apprenticeship Mr. Crane says: 





“IT consider it was an advantage to me thus to have been as- 
sisted with a definite handicraft, as well as an art like wood 
engraving instead of going through the usual academic or school 
course; besides which I was just on the way of getting a living, 
then a matter of pressing necessity.” 

Artistically, the boy engraver must have gained much 
from his master, who has always had the true teacher’s 
gift of inspiring enthusiasm, and who,with only a few lines 
on a block to suggest a picture, could, at will, draw with 
his graver as freely asa modern illustrator draws with his 
pen. Mr. Linton was also used to recommend constant 
study from Nature for his pupils; and no doubt the per- 
petual practice of his young scholar, thesketching out-of- 
doors and in the Zoological Gardens, was encouraged by 
his master during the three years that the apprenticeship 
continued. 

Of course it is due to this training that Mr. Crane does 
not take kindly to process work but prefers to draw for en- 
graving. It might also be interesting to inquire bow far 
the socialistic sympathies which Mr. Crane has developed 
so generously were cultivated by Mr. Linton or were due 
to his strong influence which may also have stimulated 
Mr. Crane’s literary taste. Mr. Linton, as we all know, 
wields a trenchant pen, and his little volume of poems is 
prized by poets. Iam not familiar with Mr. Crane’s verse. 
His volume of poems “ Renascence’’ was published last 
year; ‘“‘ Flora’s Feast,” according to F. J. Stephens (writ- 
ing in the January Portfolio for 1890) is the most ambi- 
tious of his writings up to that date, and ‘‘ a good example 
of his tact and verse.” 

Other publications, both written and illustrated, by Mr. 
Crane, are ‘‘ Mrs. Mundi at Home,’’ Marcus Ward & Co., 
1875; ‘‘ The Sirens Three ’’ (1885), first issued in The English 
Illustrated Magazine, as were also “‘ A Herald of Spring” 
and “Thoughts in a Hammock’; “The Language of 
Line,’’ written for The Magazine of Art (1888), and ‘“‘Flora’s 
Feast ’’ (1888), and ‘* Queen Summer ”’ (1891), published by 
Messrs. Cassell & Co. 

On leaving Mr. Linton the young artist entered Heath- 
erly’s art school, and the same year he sent to the Royal 
Academy his painting, ‘“‘ The Lady of Shalott,” the accept- 
ance of which was a rare success for a boy of seventeen. 
He continued for some years to send to the Royal Academy. 
but, after his first success, was rejected until, in 1872, a 
water color, entitled ‘‘ At Home: a Portrait,” obtained ad- 
mission. In this collection is a picture ‘‘ Amor Omnia 
Vineit,” painted in 1875, which, in Mr. Crane’s words, 
“has at 1 ast the distinction of having been rejected at 
the Academy.’’ The picture, as he says, is full of Italian 
reminiscences, and is purely fanciful, showing an imagi- 
nary Amazonian city,beleaguered by General Cupid and his 
forces, while the Queen in the foreground is seen handing 
over the keys to her captor. It can hardly be counted as 
serious painting tho very fair allegory. 

Indeed, it is not as a painter that Mr. Crane shows his 
greatest strength; and we are hardly surprised to learn 
that in 1877, when the Grosvenor Gallery was opened, Mr. 
Crane ceased to kuock at the door of the Royal Academy, 
and became a steady contributor to the Grosvenor until 
1888, when the New Gallery was opened in Regent Street. 

A characteristic Grosvenor Gallery picture by Mr. Crane, 
not included in this collection, shows a figure which sym- 
bolizes the human race bound on the floor of a prison. A 
soldier and a priest (political and spiritual tyranny) hav- 
ing fallen asleep on either side of the prisoner, Freedom, 
represented as a winged figure, loosens the captive’s bonds 
and releases him. 

Of the paintings in this collection, mention might be 
made of a number of single figures, allegorical, classical or 
medieval, such as the graceful ‘“ Flora” and “‘ Water Lily,” 
with winglike draperies floating from their arms and 
bands, or “ Laura,’ all of which are beautiful and ex- 
tremely poetic. ‘‘ The Bridge of Life,” a larger allegorical 
painting, including about forty figures, is also much more 
decorative in color and design than allegorical paintings 
are apt to be. 

But it is not as a painter that we have learned to know 
and value Mr. Crane, but as an illustrator and decorator; 
and tho it is a gratificalion to see these few specimens of 
painting, the illustrator shows through them and the dec- 
orator no less than the poet. As has been well said of his 
paintings: ‘“‘Each one is valuable as the record of a 
thought, a feat of the imagination, an effort of insight, or 
a dream of poetry’’; but not, we may add, as a realistic im- 
pression of Nature. 

Mr. Joseph Pennell in his rich and readable volume on 
pen and ink work says: ‘‘ Walter Crane’s beautiful decora- 
tive drawings, his book covers, his designs, his initials, his 
head and tail pieces in pen and ink, entitle him to be 
ranked as the first English decorative draughtsman of 
the day.’”’ He commends especially the organic lines of 
Mr. Crane’scompositions, which are free in sweep and very 
beautiful in suggestions of modeling in the drawing and 
the decorative motive of his work. Mr. Crane’s short- 
comings he claims to be those of the early Italians and of 
Diirer whom he follows, artists who were limited by cer- 
tain mechanical difficulties which the printers of those 
days could not surmount, difficulties which no longer exist 
and so should not stand in the way of progress. In other 
words, he follows toomuch the old masters of wood engrav- 
ing, faithfully repeating their defects no less than their 
perfections. Mr. Pennell is the apostle of pen and ink. 
Mr. Crane stands by wood engraving. Both profess to de- 
sire “‘art for the people, made by the people, and enjoyed 
by the people ’’; but Mr Pennell is doubtless right in his 
assertion that the draughtsman of to-day who is most in 
sympathy with Diirer is he who adapts his work to the 
methods of Theodore de Vinne in New York or the Guil- 
laume Fréres in Paris. 

Mr. Crane’s allegorical art has too much of the literary 
quality to be understood by the people, but his children’s 
books from the first have been appreciated by children. 
Their fun, their extravagance, their colors, their bright- 
ness, their fancy, all give pure delight to children. The 
‘* Baby’s Opera”’ was even utilized by some enterprising 
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firm asa nursery wall paper, till Mr. Crane was forced to 
design nursery wall papers in self defense. As decorator, he 
has not only designed wall papers of wonderful beauty such 
as the famous ‘“ Peacock Garden ’’ and frieze shown in this 
exhibition, brass finger plates, book covers, mosaics, and 
patterns in chisel iron, in all of which he has seemed in- 
stinctively to realize the workman’s limitations, while 
giving him the fullest scope, but he has revived the use of 
gesso relief in mural decoration, some beautiful examples 
of his work in this line having been exhibited in the new 
gallery by the Arts and Crafts Society. Mr. Morris has 
executed his designs for tapestry, the South Kensington 
School of Needlework his designs for embroidery, while 
his illustrations of Longfellow’s ‘‘ The Skeleton in Armor” 
were painted to decorate a dining room in Newport. Hav- 
ing experimented so successfuly in so many directions 
and excelling in so many lines of applied art, it is not to be 
wondered at that he was made President of the Arts and 
Crafts Society which he so ably represents. 

Painter, illustrator, designer, decorator, lecturer, social- 
ist, poet; but it is by his beautiful and not to be forgotten 
colored pictures for children, where widower pigs go to 
market. with weeds on their hats, where fairy ships are nav- 
igated by mice, and where 

“The Daffodil his trumpet blows, 
And after spring a-hunting goes, 
Swinging a sharp bud for a lance in his hand,” 
that he will live inthe memory of this generation. 


....Under the control of the Brooklyn Institute there 
has been established an institution which will take to 
itself the attractive title of the Adirondack Summer School 
of Art. Excellent facilities for. landscape, cattle and fig- 
ure painting will be afforded, Mr. Walter Shirlaw directing 
the advanced classes and Mr. Joseph Boston the elementary 
courses. The school remains open during July, August 
and September. 








Sanitary. 
OUR SUMMER RESORTS. 





ONCE upon a time we were in the habit of trying to con- 
vince mankind that the true method of life is to take 
recreation day by day and thus avoid the necessity of a 
prolonged summer vacation. We now find ourselves com- 
pelled to recognize the fact that our congested cities and 
our modes of living and working are such that the summer 
flight must take plaze. Indeed, the tendency is to prolong 
rather than shorten the stay. Our schools and colleges are 
shortening the winter and Easter vacations; and we find 
from two days to a week added to the resting time. Some 
really find it so long that there must be some work as well 
as play; and hence summer schools and Chatauquan gath- 
erings moré and more abound. 

With thousands of families the question now is, not 
whether we shall go, but where we shall go and how long 
we shall stay. These are questions into which health en- 
ters as a large coasideration. The family and the individ- 
ual have to be studied in relation thereto. Summer homes 
will not admit of any arbitrary classification, neither will 
the fact of going somewhere fill the requisite conditions. 
It is true there is something in the mere fact of change. 
New air, new scenes, new food, new cookery, new associa- 
tions and surroundings serve to break up the habits of 
routine of daily life and so to give that variety which the 
proverb well says has spice in it. The question of adapta- 
tion and adjustment is far more important than this. The 
tired housewife is benefited by boarding, just because it is 
a cessation of work. On the other hand, the family used 
to a home, which has spent its winter in a hotel, will be 
greatly refreshed and strengthened by keeping house in a 
quiet country cottage furnished to hand. We know an 
able and incessant brain worker, whose head is filled with 
the problems of science and whose tired and aching brain 
must forget itself into a kind of vegetative unconsciousness. 
He goes off to a quiet lake in the woods at the extreme 
north, and there seeks for nothing else but to eat, fish and 
sleep, and to sleep, fish and eat, knowing nothing of the 
outer world except for what a half hour’s glance at the 
daily paper may give him. Altho of spare habit, he annu- 
ally returns to his work with ten or fifteen pounds more of 
flesh and with a real renewal of life and vigor. Yet all 
this would not suit the youth jubilant with fun and hope, 
fitted for the activities of daily exercise and really to be 
benefited by two or three hours each day in a course of 
careful reading more than by continuous and promiscuous 
loafing. To a few the gayeties and the seeming dissipation 
of the fashionable summer hotel are not only fascinating, 
but seem beneficial, while to others the incessant chat 
and talk of a summer boarding house appears to give new 
zest to life. 

What we should urge is that the choice should not be 
made in a promiscuous way. There should be a critical 
questioning as to any vital defects of power which have 
been shown during the year, so that change and location 
may be sought according to particular needs. Just now 
one is consulting me as to a declared rheumatic tendency 
which has shown itself from time to time for two or three 
years past. It is not what is so often called rheumatism, 
but such a diathesis as reveals itself by a swollen joint or 
an enlarged knuckle. We have never seen such a person 
do well for long at the seashore. Give the dry mountain 
air and exposure to light and sunshine, with an almost en- 
tire avoidance of animal food. Neuralgia is often merely a 
declaration of a lack of general vigor and of over-tire. It 
is often benefited by the mountain or the sea, or by a change 
to almost any decent section of country. It needs the very 
best of plain food and of excellent cookery as much as it 
does a change of air. Hotel fare with its rich dishes and fine 
pastry will never do. It may need appetizers, but will do bet- 
ter on home fatted mutton, tender salads and the odorous on- 
ion. Those disposed to bronchial and pulmonary ailments 
are often benefited by alternate months at the sea and in the 





mountains. Only while at the sea there must not be too 
much exposure to damp sea-breezes; and in the mountains 
the fire on the hearth may be needed in the summer storm. 
As a rule, pulmonary disease is not benefited by a prolonged 
stay at the seaside. It is our experience that delicate chil- 
dren who need to romp and run and to have the best of 
good food do better amid plain, country life than they do 
at any fashionable resort. The Fresh Air Fund for the 
poor has demonstrated this. Americans, and especially 
those in the middle belt of States, have a fine variety of 
choice within reasonable distances. The Jersey coast is all 
that can be desired, altho there is some difference in choice 
of locality. Cape May city and the country roundabout 
deserves its ancient reputation and more patronage from 
those who are seeking equability and mildness of climate. 
If high winds are objected to. these are much modified two 
or three miles from shore. Atlantic City, both by its loca- 
tion and by the excellence of its hotels, as well as by its 
variety of bathing arrangements, is of great service to 
those who there will follow the even tenor of their way. 
Asbury Park, Long Branch, Atlantic Highlands and the 
hills of the Navesink do well for such as must keep near 
their greater city homes. Bar Harbor may be more fash- 
ionable, some of its views more picturesque and its climate 
colder; but simply as a health resort it is not superior. 
The Adirondacks deserve all their reputation; but the 
name is too inclusive. A full pamphlet might be written 
to show their dangers as well as their delights. We know 
of no region in which the subject of choice is so much to be 
studied. Homes amid hills and valleys, streams and lakes 
differ more in their climate than do adjacent resorts by 
the seaside. To goto the Catskills at the Mountain House 
or to get in some gorge or picturesque river valley are not 
one and the same thing as to temperature, dampness, wind 
and weather. The choice must be selective. Just vow the 
Mt. Pocono range is attracting more attention. The 
scenery from Hackettstown to Scranton is much of it fine, 
and the mountain homes numerous. A ride of four hours 
from New York City or Philadelphia brings you, for in- 
stance, to Mt. Pocono, on the Delaware and Lackawanna 
Railroad. Here the hight abovesea level is about 2,000 feet. 
Pine woods and fragrant undergrowth add to the pleasure 
of the atmosphere. The absence of lakes, rivers and 
swamps, and the peculiar dryness of the atmosphere, with 
the porous nature of the soil, are proof against malaria 
and agree well with those of irritable lungs or sluggish 
livers, In a word, we advise all who can afford it to seek 
somewhere, for a time, a sojourn away from the lowlands 
and from the crowded populace, and to make the choice 
not at random but with due consideration. 








Science. 





S. E. BisHoP, of Honolulu, visited Kilauea in April last, 
and gives the following data descriptive of the present con- 
dition of the fire and its surroundings. The pit of Hale- 
maumau is approximately circular, with an upper diame- 
ter of 2,300 feet, and a depth of 300 feet—one-half steep and 
one half talus to a perfectly level floor of fresh black lava 
some 1,500 feet in diameter. In the center of this floor is 
the fire-lake, 920 feet in diameter, 17 acres in extent, and 
depressed over 30 feet. It is sufficiently symmetrical as to 
suggest a swimming tank. Travelers now sit comfortably 
upon the upper brink of the pit, 1,400 feet away, and do not 
need to brave the perils of a closer, uncomfortable view. 
The activity of the fire is chiefly in the middle, where there 
is a powerful welling up of the lava, which then flows 
westward till it meets a slow, general current from the 
west and disappears downward. In connection with the 
uprising of the lava, there is a further dome-shaped boiling 
up of lava in a mass 25 feet long and 15 feet high. This 
breaks two or three times a minute into spray, falling with 
a heavy clash and roar. There was another of these fire 
fountains, half the size of the first, midway between the 
center and the southwest side; and for ten minutes, with- 
out cessation, a space of 70 feet by 15 feet was occupied by 
furiously tossing surges of fire, maintaining a hight of 15 
feet above the level with abundant spray. The central 
current is in ceaseless activity. Never has the volcano pre- 
sented a more attractive appearance. Mr. Bishop repre- 
sents that the facilities for reaching the volcano have 
recently been much enlarged, while the accommodations 
at the crater have been correspondingly improved. The 
probabilities also favor more than an average visible activ- 
ity and interest for a long time to come. 


....-A substitute for honey has been introduced in Ger- 
many under the name of sugar-honey, and consists of in- 
verted sugar, water, minute amounts of mineral sub- 
stances and free acid. It has the characteristic taste and 
odor of bee honey. An examination shows that the arti- 
ficial product is both chemically and physically a perfect 
substitute for bee honey. As the article can be produced 
at a lower price than honey the only product left to the 
bee-grower is the beeswax. 


....-At a recent meeting of the Bavarian Technical 
Society, Mayrhofer drew attention to the contents of cop- 
per in preserves. Fruits boiled with sugar contain four to 
nine milligrams copper to one kilo of juice, most of which 
comes from the copper vessels in which they are prepared. 
The green preserves contain twenty-six to thirty six milli- 
grams per kilo, and in one case seventy-six milligrams per 
kilo, the major proportion of which came from the addition 
of sulphate of copper. 


....A curious exception to the usual indefinite character 
of the stamens in the buttercup, has been noted in a very 
common species, Ranunculus abortivus. It has but fif- 
teen stamens, and these burst their anthers, deposing the 
pollen in series of fiveat atime. One of the most remark- 
able peculiarities of the buttercup family is that so far as 
known, flowers are not visited by bees or other insects—a 
fact first noted publicly by the pastoral poet Clare. 





--..The newest fuel consists of solidified petroleum, 
which is claimed to surpass both petroleum and coal. At 
a recent trial it was found that 80 gallons of water were 
heated to a steam pressure of 60 pounds to the inch by 62 
pounds of the solidified petroleum in 364 minutes; while 
106 pounds of coal and wood were required to raise the 
steam to this pressure in one hour’s time. 


.... The soldering of aluminum, which has long been a 
difficult problem, has been recently solved. By sprinkling 
the surfaces to be soldered with chlorid of silver, and 
melting down, the soldering is effected simply and satis- 
factorily. 


....A discovery has been made that citric acid is a nor- 
mal constituent of cow’s milk. Its source, however, has not 
yet been fixed, altho it has been established that it does not 
come from citric or other organic acids existing in the 
foods. : 


.... The Koch tuberculin has been found to be an excel- 
lent diagnostic agent for tuberculosis in cattle, as it gives 
a considerable rise in temperature in cattle which are af- 
fected with tuberculosis. 





School and College. 


.... The degree of Bachelor of Arts was conferred by Bryn 
Mawr College at its recent commencement upon fifteen 
candidates, and the degrees of Doctor of Philosophy and of 
Master of Arts each upon one candidate. In addition to 
the European fellowship annually given to the most prom- 
ising member of the graduating class, six fellowships were 
awarded for the year 1892-’93. One new fellowship, in 
Latin, has been established during the year. Prof, Paul 
Morey having accepted a position in the University of 
Chicago, Prof. William C. Lawton, of Bowdoin College, 
has been appointed professor of Greek and Latin Litera- 
ture; Sidney E. Meyer, A.M., has been appointed Lecturer 
on Philosophy, and Horace Clark Richards, Ph. D., assistant 
to Professor Mackenzie, in Physics. Mr. George W. Childs 
has established a prize of a gold watch and chain to be 
given annually to the best essayist in English in the grad- 
uating class. The erection of a building to contain labora- 
tories for Physics, Biology, including Botany, Chemis- 
try and Physiological Psychology, has been begun, and the 
sum of 830,000 toward its cost has been given by friends of 
the college. Several members of the Faculty have been 
promoted to full professorships. After the degrees were 
conferred, an address was made by President Francis A. 
Walker,of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology,upon 
the introduction of the study of natural and political 
science into American colleges, the favorable influence of 
these studies upon the higher education of women, and the 
need to introduce a broad department of pedagogy into 
colleges for women. 





...-Denison University (Granville, O.), has had one of 
the most encouraging commencement seasons in its his- 
tory. The reports showed the largest attendance ever 
recorded. The pressing need of a new building for the 
Scientific Department led Mr. FE. J. Barney, of Dayton, a 
member of the Board, to subscribe $40,000 for its immedi- 
ate erection. Others have subseribed liberally toward its 
equipment. At the final meeting of the Board, Dr. W. 
Howard Doane, of Cincinnati, announced that he would 
give $25,000 for the immediate erection of a new academy 
building. Prof. Clarence L. Herrick has resigned from the 
Biological Faculty of the University of Chicago and ac- 
cepts the Chair of Biology at Denison. He-will continue 
the Journal of Neurology as a publication of the univer- 
sity. Instructor W. A. Chamberlin, who bas had sole 
charge of the work in French and German during the ab- 
sence of Professor McKibben in Europe, is retained as 
assistant professor. This gives opportunity for the intro- 
duction of courses in Italian and Spanish, and for some 
work in Romance philology. Governor McKinley was 
present on Commencement Day and gave a short speech, 
which was especially notable for the evidence it gave of 
his keen appreciation of the intellectual and spiritual side 
of life, and for the tribute paid to the positive and domi- 
nant religious elément in the graduation orations. At the 
close of the exercises it was announced that the degree of 
Doctor of Laws had been conferred upon the Governor by 
the action of the Faculty and Board. 


.... The twenty-second annual commencement of Wooster 
University occurred on the 16th instant. The graduating 
class was the largest in the history of the institution; and 
it is noteworthy that in a class of fifty, three-fourths being 
young men, the two highest honors were won by young 
women. There were three graduates in music. Six post- 
graduate students received the degree of Ph.D. Honorary 
degrees were conferred as follows: Ph.D.: Mrs. A. BE. W. 
Robertson, Muscogee, Ind. Ter. D.D.: the Rev. John N. 
Wright, Salmas, Persia; the Rev. F. E. Marsten, Colum 
bus, O.; the Rev. Jobn M. Kyle, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil; 
the Rev. E. P. Whallon, Cincinnati, O.; the Rev. John 
Wherry, Peking, China; the Rev. J. C. Watt, Columbus, 
O.: and the’ Rev. 8. F. Breckenridge, Wittenberg College, 
Springfield, O. LL.D.: the Rev. 8. H. Kellogg, D.D., 
ronto,Can. It was announced that Mrs. Mary C. Thaw, of 
Pittsburg, Penn., has made a proposal to the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions, looking toward the erection, at 
Wooster, of two Homes for the children of foreign mission- 
aries. There is now at Wooster a colony of foreign mission- 
ary families, numbering forty persons. 


....The one hundred and twenty-fourth annual com- 
mencement of Brown University was held at Providence, 
R. I, June 22d. On Commencement Day the faculty and 
students and alumni proceeded down the hill from the 
university to the First Baptist Church, representatives of 
the class of 1825 bringing up the rear of the procession. 
After the usual orations had been delivered by members 
of the graduating class the degree of A. B. was conferred 
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on forty-nine young men and ten received the degree of 
B.S. The honorary degree of D.D. was conferred on Prof. 
Thomas H. Pattison, of Rochester Theological Seminary, 
and that of LL.D. on Senator Nelson W. Aldrich, Oliver 
Ames, Judge Francis J. Dickman, of Ohio, and ex-Sena- 
tor Sheffield of Newport. Joseph H. Gilmore received the 
degree of Ph.D., and that of D.S. was conferred on Arnold 
B. Chace, secretary of the corporation. At the alumni din- 
ner speeches were made by President Andrews, Governor 
Brown, Professor Fisher and a number of others. The 
treasurer reported a balance in his hands April 15th of 
$1,125,000 as against $1,199,000 last year. A reception was 
given by Prof. Albert Harkress, who is retiring from the 
faculty. 


....The commencement exercises of Coates College for 
Women, Terre Haute, Ind., were held on the 14th of June. 
It was an important event for, Coates College, established 
four years ago, under the auspices of the Presbyterian 
Synods of Indiana and Illinois, sent forth her first gradu- 
ate, who has completed the classical course and received 
the title of A.B. It is believed that this is the first gradu- 
ate in the West from a college, exclusively for women, 
whose course of study is equal to that of the four great 
Eastern colleges for women. Coates College offers twenty- 
one courses of study that are a combination of the courses 
offered by Vassar and Bryn Mawr. During the past year 
225 different pupils were enrolled in all departments. This 
is a large increase over the former year, and the promise is 
fora much larger increase next year. The college is poor 
and needs help. It is greatly hampered in its work for 
want of room and other facilities. It received a small 
legacy of $14,000 last winter. 


....The commencement ex reises of Fisk University, 
Nashville, Tenn., occurred June &th-15th, occupying about 
a week, The new Theological Hall, built by the A. M. A., 
and recently finished, was dedicated. Dr. A. F. Beard, 
D.D., Secretary of the A. M. A., preaching the dedicatory 
sermon. The baccalaureate sermon was preached by Pres. 
E. M. Cravath, D.D. The corner stone of the beautiful 
Fisk Memorial chupel was laid. At the graduating exer- 
cises of the college department five young men spoke and 
received diplomas. The address was delivered by James 
W. Cooper, D.D., of New Britain, Conn. Fisk University 
aims to furnish leaders for the colored people by affording 
a fewacollege education. For the first time in the history 
of the university a diploma was given toa graduate from 
the musical department. 

....The commencement at Washburn College, Topeka, 
Kan., occurred on the 15th inst. The attendance last year 
was about three hundred. The subject of President Mc- 
Vicar’s baccalaureate sermon was, “The Solvent of Reli- 
gious Doubts—John 7: 17.’’ The trustees conferred the de- 
gree of D.D. on’ the Rev. Linus Blakesly, of Topeka, 
and the Rev. James G. Dougherty, of Kansas City, Kan. 
By a unanimous vote of the trustees, provision is made by 
which the alumni will be given a representation on the 
Board by the election of three of their number as trustees, 
The year has been a prosperous one in the work of the col- 
lege. 


....The one hundred and twenty-sixth annual com- 
mencement of Rutgers College was held last week. There 
were eight commencement orators. The degrees of A.B. 
and B.S. were conferred upon forty-eight men. A large 
number of prizes were distributed. The trustees have con- 
ferred the degree of Ph.D. on E. R. Payson, and that of 
D.D. on James F. Reese, Professor-elect in the Theological 
Seminary; James Well, of Scotland, and J. Knox Allen, of 
Tarrytown, N. Y. The degree of LL.D. was conferred 
upon D. D. Demarest, D.D. 


....Ata recent commencement of Central Pennsylvania 
College a class of thirteen young men received diplomas. 
One young lady of the class of ’89 took the degree of M.S. 
in course, the first of her sex to take master degree since 
the institution has become a college. The degree of A.M. 
was conferred upon Prof. C. A. Bowman, of Lafayette 
Seminary, Oregon, and upon the Rev. Wm, Caton, Free- 
port, Ill. The attendance of alumni and friends of the 
college was the largest and most enthusiastic in the history 
of the institution. 


....The quarter centennial commencement of Muhlen- 
burg College, Ellentown, Penn., was held last week. Many 
of the old students of the college were present. The col- 
lege has an endowment of $135,000 and a debt of $45,000. 
It is thought that the debt will be entirely removed the 
present year. The students number nearly 200. United 
States Commissioner of Education, W. T. Harris, Presi- 
dent Warfield, Provost Pepper and others delivered ad- 
dresses at the Silver Jubilee exercises. 


....The ninety-fifth commencement of Union College, 
Schenectady, was held June 22d. The graduating class 
numbered 21, General Butterfield, of New York City, de- 
livered the chancellor’s address on ‘ The Elements of Suc- 
cess.” The degree of LL.D. was conferred ppon General 
Butterfield and the Hon. Samuel R. Thayer, and that of 
D.D. was conferred upon A. R. Olny and D. D. Noyes. 


....Williams College, Williamstown, Mass., gradu- 
ated seventy - six young men last week. In _ the 
absence of President Carter, who is in Europe, the Rev. 
Dr. Robert Russell Booth presided. The honorary degree 
of LL.D. was conferred upov James B. Jermain, of Albany, 
and that of M.A. was conferred upon Hamilton W. Mabie, 
of The Christian Union. 


....The fortieth commencement of the College of the 
City of New York was held in Carnegie Hall last week. 
Degrees were conferred upon a very large graduating 
class and a number of honorary degrees were awarded; that 
of Ph. D. was conferred on Cleveland Abbe, John B. 
McMaster and Charles Boyd Kelsey of the classes of 57, ’72 
and ’70 respectively. 


....Olivet College, Olivet, Mich., graduated this year a 
native of Osaka, Japan, who was one of the speakers at 








the commencement exercises. The trustees have accepted 
the resignation of President Butterfield and elected Prof. 
Joseph Damiel to fill bis place temporarily. Ex-Sena- 
tor Thomas W. Palmer spoke at the alumni dinner. 


....At the commencement at Bowdoin College, Bruns- 
wick, Me., last week, a large class was graduated. After 
the diplomas were awarded and the honors distributed the 
alumni dinner was served, no fewer than 400 alumni 
being present. Announcement was made of another 
gift of $60,000 for a laboratory by Mr. Searles, of Boston. 


.... Wellesley College, at its fourteenth annual com- 
mencement granted the Master’s degree to four women, 
and the Bachelor’s to 113. Degrees were also conferred in 
music and art. At the commencement banquet, speeches 
were made by President Schaffer, Dr. Alexander McKenzie, 
Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer and others. 


.... Western College had an attendance this year of over 
400, and graduated thirty-six. J. 5. Mills, A.M., after 
three years of the most successful administration the col- 
lege ever enjoyed, resigned to accept the chair of Philoso- 
phy, and to give his whole time to teaching. Prof. A. M. 
Beal, A.M., is his successor. 


....At the forty-seventh annual commencement of St. 
John’s College, Fordham, N. Y., Archbishop Corrigan pre- 
sented diplomas to seventeen graduates, who appeared in 
military dress. The degree of LL.D. was conferred, among 
others, upon Charles Parsons Lathrop. 


.... The Rev. H. W. Super, D,D., LL.D., has been chosen 
President of Ursinus College, to succeed the late Dr. J 
H. A. Bomberger. Ursinus College is one of the institu- 
tions of the Reformed German Church. 


.... The University of the City of New York bestowed 325 
degrees in 1891-’92, namely: In medicine, 146; in law, 85; in 
arts and science, 90; in theology (honorary doctorates), 4. 

....Smith College, Northampton, Mass., graduated 95 


young women last week. The degree of N.A. was conferred 
on Eliza Parker Underhill, of Lowell, Mass. 


....The State Agricultural College, of Massachusetts, 
graduated last week a class of 22. 








Personals. 


M. HERBETTE, the Ambassador of the French Republic 
to Germany, thus speaks of William IT.: 

“He is neither a fanatic nor a devotee. Moreover, his recent 
intervention in educational questions has proved it. In private 
life he shows himself expansive and familiar. Being excessively 
active, which is natural at his age, he remains, so to say, on the 
stage, playing his part, from eight o’clock in the morning till 
eleven at night, for four, five, and even six days consecutively, 
with an incredible power of resistance, and without apparent 
fatigue. He is always very affable, and, if the expression were 
not rather disrespectful, I should go so far as to say he aspires to 
be fin de siécle, as they call it in Paris. But when he has to appear 
in public as Emperor, he resumes at once his character; his 
countenance, his movements, and everything change, and he 
shows himself to his people and to the army as a sovereign who 
is determined to appear a sovereign. There are in him two men 
—the familiar, prepossessing, open-hearted Prince, chatting with 
the greatest freedom, like a young aristocrat, and the Emperor 
placing himself at the head of his troops to be acclaimed by the 
people. . . . The youth of aking leads him sometimes to say 
things which appear very grave, and in our day a word travels 
round the world in twenty-four hours, sowing alarm, which is, 
however, quickly calmed, for people discover in that word the 
enthusiasm of youth. The Emperor is very eloquent; he speaks 
with the greatest facility and is very fond of extemporizing. His 
father and grandfather, in official ceremonies, read speeches pre- 
pared beforehand and spoke with great moderation. William II 
extemporizes and indulges in sentiment. What can be more 
natural than to speak about everything when one is young and is 
convinced of having a mission?” 

....The late A. W. von Hofmann, the celebrated Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry at Berlin, numbered Queen Victoria 
among his early patrons. When Hofmann was only 
privat docent at Bonn, the Queen, in passing through, 
having heard of his work, asked to see the aniline colors 
which had just been discovered. She was so much im- 
pressed that Hofmann’s appointment followed in 1848 as 
director of the Royal College of Chemistry in London. 


...-The ‘‘Cathedral Car’ is ‘all over the place’’ in 
North Dakota. The sweeping and dusting, as well as seat- 
ing, is often done by the Bishop himself. But every one 
helps—from English Earls, who have ranches in the West, 
to other and possibly less aristocratic frontier farmers. 
Bishop Walker has proved himself eminently the man for 
the position he fills. 


....Mr. Wickenden tells us that Daubigny, who ever 
lived close to Nature, was one of the first painters to begin 
and complete large canvases out-of-doors. He would 
fasten them with stakes and in the intervals between work 
would often leave them to the mercy of wind, weather, 
cows and small boys. 


....One of the marked features of the Republican 
Convention was the presence on the platform of Bishop 
Whipple, of Minnesota, whose kindly, intellectual face 
crowned by long, thin gray hair, falling from under a pur- 
ple skullcap, was a picturesque contrast to others. 


.... Princess Marie, of Edinburgh, is already affianced to 
the heir of the Rumanian throne. Should Prince Ferdi- 
nand, of Bulgaria, succeed in capturing the clever Princes 
Maud, of Wales, England would possess two strong checks 
to Russia’s march toward Constantinople. 


.... The head of the Berlin police, Baron von Richthofen, 
who has been compelled to retire, owes his ill-fortune, it is 
said, to his prosecution of the recent rioters, in which the 
Baron displayed plenty ofenergy but no tact. The result 
was that the worst offenders escaped. 

....Duke Theodore, of Bavaria, nobly relieves, what to 
many princes is but royal monotony, by practicing as an 
oculist. This season at Meran he has had several hundred 








patients each day. His labors are eased by the assistance 
of his devoted wife. 


.... It is said that it is his poor health which has induced 
Baron de Struve ¢o offer his resignation as Russian Minis- 
ter at Washington. His successor is likely to be Prince 
Cantacuzene, now Counselor of the Russian Legation at 
Vienna. 


...-The marriage of Wilhelm Gericke, the conductor, 
and Paula Flamm took place on the 4th. Since his return 
from Boston Herr Gericke is again the conductor at the 
concerts of the Society of Friends of Music in Vienna. 








Charities. 


THREE years ago 47,000 visitors attended the White- 
chapel Loan Exhibition of Paintings. which has been held 
annually for twelve years at the famous Toynbee Hall. In 
the vote taken for popularity Holman Hunt was the victor, 
with his picture, ‘‘The Triumph of the Innocents.’”? Our 
F. D. Millet came second, with his ‘‘ Love Letter.’”’ This 
year 70,000 persons attended the Exhibition. Borrowing 
this clever London idea and transplanting it here, where 
it will bear even better fruit, the New York University Set- 
tlement has opened, at 77 Allen Street, a similar show of 
paintings for the benefit of the Eastsiders, There are 
sixty-six oil-paintings, eleven water-colors, and forty-four 
pieces of black and white work. They have been insured col- 
lectively for the sum of $125,000. Among the artists repre- 
sented are Corot, Géréme, Daubigny, Jules Lefebvre, Du- 
prez, Gabriel Max, Perrault, Kewalsky,Cazin, Jean Béraud, 
William Chase, F. S. Church, and Frederic Remington.The 
Catalog has been carefully prepared, giving full descrip- 
tions and appending appropriate selections of poetry. A 
loan exhibition on so noble a plan as this has never before 
been held in this country. It will not only be free, but its 
succsss, ethically as well as esthetically, must be immeas- 
urable. There will surely follow like endeavors in other 
cities. 





....Ocean parties for the poor will be accommodated at 
the People’s Seaside Home, West Coney Island. Excur- 
sions sail by one of the iron steamboats from the pier at 
North River and Twenty-third Street, at nine A.M., and 
return during the evening. On landing at the iron pier at 
Coney Island, the passengers will be conveyed to the Home 
two miles to the west. A luncheon will then be served on 
the piazza, followed bya rest for the mothers and games 
for the children. Then comes surf-bathing, after which 
certain families may be selected to remain at the Home 
for a season of rest. These ocean parties are conducted for 
prevention, rather than cure, leaving to otker charitable 
societies the care of the very sick and the conduct of hospi- 
tals and dispensaries. The whole scheme is one of the 
many noble ones emanating from the Association for Im- 
proving the Condition of the Poor. 


....-The Nineteenth National Conference of Charities 
and Correction will be held this year at Denver, Col., begin- 
ning on the 23d and continuing until the 29th instant. 
The last Conference was at Indianapolis, Membership in- 
cludes the different boards of charities and correctional 
institutions, Governmental, State, municipal, public or 
private, and in addition to these of anybody interested in 
the subject. During the coming Conference papers will be 
read on *‘ Charity Organizations in Cities,” ‘‘ The Colony 
Plan for the Feeble-minded,’” ‘‘Reformatory Work,” 
“Kindergarten Work,’ “Commitment and Detention of 
the Insane,” ‘‘ Care of the Insane,’”’ “Immigration and 
Migration,” ‘‘The Indian Policy,” ‘‘ Public Buildings,” 
‘The Co-operation of Women in Penal and Correctional 
Institutions.”’ 


.-.-A generous lady has offered to give the necessary 
$100 for the expense of maintaining another playground 
for the summer, if any one will give the use of the land. 
It would seem as if there could be no lack of such donors, 
when it would cost them so little! They may apply to the 
Charity Organization Society, New York. The lots will 
be fenced in, provided with swings, wheelbarrows, shovels 
and playthings. One hundred and fifty children daily use 
the Society’s ground in Fiftieth Street. Not only super- 
vision of play but the teaching of good manners is the 
duty of the Superintendent. The good effect’of this natural 
beneficence as opposed to street artificiality and vice can- 
not be overestimated. 


....Neither the churches nor the Y. M.C. A. reach the 
bootblacks and newsboys. Hence the pressing necessity 
for establishing Boys’ Clubs in every place. The newsboys 
of Boston are especially fortunate in the location of their 
Club. It isin the next building to the Howard Athenzum, 
and in the midst of the district largely made up of other 
cheap variety shows and dime museums. Billiards and 
other games are provided on the first floor, while a great 
reading room occupies the second. The place is open every 
evening. The behavior of the boys has always been ad 
mirable, and no worker, however passively interested, has 
failed in enthusiasm after a visit to this superbly dire:ted 
charity. 


....The attractive ‘‘Vacation Circles,” announced by 
the New York Y. W. C. A., resolve themselves into the 
Singing Circle for Monday evenings: Bible Study for Tues- 
day evenings; Kindergarten work and Nursery games, 
Wednesdays; Millinery, Embroidery and Fancy Work, 
Thursdays; while for Friday evenings there will be talks 
on Hygiene, Domestic Economy, Music,Art, Literature and 
American History. The talkers will be Miss Susan Hayes 
Ward, Mrs. Amelia Alden, Mrs. Freeland, Mrs. Arthur 
Smith, Miss Judd and Miss Cattell. 


....The Blessing of the Fields took place June 15th at the 
Burnham Industrial Farm. This institution is not far 
from Canaan Four Corners, New York, and the recent 
occasion was one of deep interest to all who participated in 
its exercises. 
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THE DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL CONVENTION. 


THE Democratic National Convention opened at Chicago, 
June 2ist, inthe great Wigwam. The usual life and spirit 
of this gathering was notably lacking. This was due, per- 
haps, to the fact that on the evening before, the leaders on 
every side had accepted the conviction that the opposition to 
Mr. Cleveland bad fallen through, and that the ex-Presi- 
dent was sure of enough votes on the first ballot to give 
him the nomination. The peculiar iciness of the great 
Wigwam was not improved by the rains that found their 
way through its roof, and compelled the dispirited dele- 
gates to raise umbrellas in order to keep dry. The police 
had hard work keeping the crowds outside of the ropes in 
the beating rain, and Chairman Brice, whose pettiness in 
withholding tickets from political opponents, started the 
bitterest remarks on every hand, found that his methods 
were not the best. The meeting was called to order by Mr. 
Brice, and prayer was offered by the Rev. John Rouse, after 
which Mr.C.W.Owens, of Kentucky, was called as temporary 
chairman to the platform. Mr. Owens was Mr. Watterson’s 
choice, and the anti-Cleveland men mace all they could of 
the quasi-victory. His speech, however, disappointed more 
than it encouraged, and the only instance of genuine inter- 
est in the morning session was a resolution presented by 
Benjamin T. Cable, of Illinois, of sympathy ‘* for that dis- 
tinguished American citizen, James G. Blaine,’ in the sor- 
row that had come upon him in the loss of his son. This 
graceful tribute was warmly welcomed by the immense 
audience and cordially acknowledged by Mr. Swett, the 
delegate from Maine. The spiritless gathering in the 
morning was ina measure atoned for by the great parade 
in the evening; but even that could not break the sense of 
disappointment among the anti-Cleveland men or arouse 
the enthusiasm of the supporters of the ex-President. Mr. 
Whitney acknowledged that be had succeeded even beyond 
his expectations and so well that the anti-snappers from 
Syracuse were not even to make a protest, attempt any 
hold upon the Convention, or even claim seats. 

On Wedaesday morning at the gathering hour few of the 
delegates were in their seats, tho the galleries were full. 
After the prayer by the Rev. Mr. Henry, the report of the 
Committee on Credentials was called, but that, it was an- 
nounced, could not be given before the afternoon. Then 
followed the permanent organization, and W. L. Wilson, 
of West Virginia, was chosen chairman. His address was 
greeted with warm applause, and the keynote of tariff re- 
form which he struck in almost the first sentence was 
recognized as the one most in accord with the temper and 
disposition of his audience. Following Mr. Wilson, the 
chairman of the Committee on Rules and Order of Business 
reported, recommending that the rules of the last National 
Democratic Convention be adopted for the government of 
this Convention. There had been considerable expectation 
of an effort to overthrow the unit rule, and thus make a 
nomination on the first ballot impossible. This, however, 
was set aside, the minority, under the lead of ex-Congress- 
man Clardy, of Missouri, not even presenting any report. 
Addre-ses were called for by Mr. Carlisle, ex-Governor 
Campbell, Attorney-General Hensel, ex-Governor Bob 
Taylor and Henry Watterson; but these, with one excep- 
tion, Governor Campbell, began to make excuses, and the 
Ohio Governor was the only one who could be found to ad- 
dress the great assembly. 

The evening session which commenced at five o’clock was, 
perhaps, the most notable that has ever been held. A 
somewhat unexpected innovation in the proceedings was a 
prayer by the Rev. Thomas C. Green, of Cedar Rapids, 
whose personal references to Mr. Cleveland aroused not a 
little enthusiasm on the one side and hostility on the other, 
until it was almost a question whether the minister would 
be able to finish. The report of the Committee on Platform 
was presented by Mr. Vilas, and his reference in the first 
paragraph to the long illustrious line of successors of 
Thomas Jefferson in Democratic leadership from Madison 
to Cleveland, called out the pent-up enthusiasm of the 
delegates. The anti-snappers led the cheering, and the 
Cleveland delegates and men in the galleries sprang to 
their feet. A picture of Boies, held aloft by the Iowa dele- 
gation, created somewhat of a diversien; but it was soon 
relegated toa side aisle. 

The two sections of the platform about which most of 
the interest gathered were those relating to silver and the 
tariff. With regard to the latter the position taken was 
that, while tariff revision is necessary in order to avoid 
unnecessary and therefore unjustifiable taxation, and to 
remove present iniquitous inequalities, it should be so con- 
ducted as not to injure domestic industries, but rather 
promote their growth. At the close of the reading Mr. 
Neal, of Ohio, presented a minority report, giving an 
amendment to the section of the platform relating to the 
tariff, bringing out very strongly the principle of tariff 
for revenue only, and including a sharp condemnation of 
the McKinley bill. His remarks in support of this were 
constantly interrupted by applause. He was followed by 
Mr. Watterson, and after considerable discussion the 
minority report was accepted by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee and incorporated in the platform. The vote 
was taken by a roll call of the States amid much excite- 
ment, especially manifested on New York’s declaring its 
vote for the amendment. Then came an attack on the 
silver plank. An amendment was presented by Mr. 
Patterson, of Colorado, calling for free coinage of both 
gold and silver without discrimination against either 
metal or charge for mintage. This was voted down, and the 
platform as adopted while calling for the coinage of both 
gold and silver without discrimination against. either, de- 
manded foreach a dollar unit of equal intrinsic and ex- 
changeable value. 

Then came the call roll of States for nominations of 
President. Arkansas yielded her place to New Jersey, and 
Governor Leon Abbett arose and took the stand to nomi- 
nate Grover Cleveland. In the enthusiasm that followed 
the bearer of the Michigan banner forgot discretion, and, 
taking it across the aisle, flaunted it in the faces of the 














opposing New York delegation. This raised some disturb- 
ance, which, however, subsided on the statement that the 
bearer had no right to go over to the delegation in any 
event. Colorado being reached yielded to New York, and 
Mr. W. C. De Witt, of Brooklyn, presented the name of 
Senator David B. Hill. At tbis time a heavy thunder 
storm had broken, and the peals of thunder made it almost 
impossible to hear the speakers. The chairman stood his 
ground tho he was perceptibly soaking and was glad to 
take shelter under ap umbrella. A recess of ten minutes 
gave the storm time to pass away, but even before it was 
quite over Mr. DeWitt conimenced his speech. He was fol- 
lowed by Mr. Fellows, of New York, who seconded Hill’s 
nomination. Then Mr. English, of Indiana, and the Hon. A. 
W.Green, of Illinois, seconded the nomination of Cleveland. 
At last Iowa was ealled. Dr. Duncombe arose and nomi- 
nated Mr. Boies. He was followed by Mr. Watterson, who 
seconded the nomiuation. By that time it was past mid- 
night, and there was a strong move to adjourn; but the 
Cleveland men were resolved to carry the thing through. 
Then followed the most remarkable episode of the Conven- 
tion, the speech of Bourke Cockran, of New York, for 
forty-five minutes. He held them while he atvacked with 
invectives the opposition to Mr. Hill, declaring that Mr. 
Cleveland could not carry the State. The nominating 
speeches being finished, the balloting commenced. Ala- 
bama scattered; Arkansas voted solid 16 for Cleveland; 
New York cast her solid 72 votes for Hill, and was greeted 
with applause; and when Ohio gave 16 votes for Boies the 
Iowa men greeted it witha yell. At last it was finished, 
the total showing Cleveland 61714, Hill 114, Boies 103, Gor- 
man 361¢, Stevenson 162-3, Campbell 2, Morrison 3, Car- 
lisle 14, Pattison 1, Russell 1, and Whitney 1. The usual 
motion to make it unanimous was passed amid some con- 
fusion. New York came into line bravely, and the Con- 
vention adjourned at three o’clock in the morning. 

On Friday afternoon they gathered again for the nomi- 
nation of Vice President. It had been generally supposed 
that Gray, of Indiana, would secure the place in considera- 
tion of the Indiana votes going to Mr. Cleveland. There 
was, however, a break. New Yorkers decided to let him go 
and cast their votes for Adlai E. Stevenson, of Illinois, 
who was First Assistant Postmaster-General under Cleve- 
land. The Cleveland Republican States stood by Gray, but 
the Democratic and doubtful States swung in line for 
Stevenson: and when the vote was ended he had 402 votes 
to Gray’s 344. This settled the question. A delegate from 
Ohio moved that his nomination be made by acclamation; 
and after the usual routine business the Convention ad- 
journed. 





Urws of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 

.... President Harrison has sent to the Senate, in answer 
to a resolution calling for information about reciprocity 
negotiations with Canada, a message in which he says that 
the Dominion has shown no disposition to remove discrimi 
nation against American vessels in Canadian canals; and 
he calls upon Congress to take action necessary to the 
preservation of American rights. He considers, also, that 
reciprocity between the two countries is unattainable. In 
response to this a resolution has been introduced in the 
Senate providing that after August Ist the President shall 
be authorized to levy tolls upon Canadian vessels passing 
through St. Mary’s Falls Canal whenever it shall in his 
judgment be made apparent that the passing of vessels of 
the United States through the Welland Canal or other 
waterways connecting the Great Lakes is hampered in any 
way. The message has received cordial approval among busi- 
ness men, and many of the Canadian papers affirm that 
their Government should consider the question seriously. 





...-The committee appointed at the Minneapolis Con- 
vention to inform President Harrison of his renomination, 
performed its duty on June 20th. In response to the 
address by Mr. McKinley, the President replied with one 
of his characteristic addresses, from which the following is 
a short extract: 

“The general results of three years of Republican cortrol 
have, I believe, been highly beneficial to all classes of our people. 
The home market for farm products has been retained and en- 
larged by the establishment of great manufacturing industries; 
while new markets abroad of large and increasing value, long 
obstinately closed to us, have been opened on favored terms to 
our meats and breadstuffs, by the removal of unjust discriminat- 
ing restrictions and by numerous reciprocal trade agreements 
under section 3 of the McKinley bill. These acts of administra- 
tion and Jegislation can now fortunately be judged by their fruits. 
In 1890 it was aconflict of predictions; now our adversaries must 
face trade statistics and prices current.” 


....The Republican National Committee held a meeting 
at Washington, June 27th, to effect their organization for 
the campaign. Mr. J. S. Fassett, of New York, nominated 
J.S. Clarkson as chairman; but Mr. Clarkson declined on 
the ground that he understood it to be the feeling of Pres- 
ident Harrison that it would be advisable to have some 
one else in that position. W.J. Campbell of Illinois was 
then unanimously elected chairman. 

.... The McCarthyite Irish party have issued an appeal to 
the friends of the Irish cause in America asking for contri- 
butions in view of the general election which is to be held 
immediately. Funds, it says, are needed to carry eighty- 
five seats in Parliament, and the legitimate legal expenses 
will be $150,000. The legal fees must be deposited before can- 
didates are eligible for election. 

....A labor war in the iron trade was commenced June 
25th, by the Iron League, which carried out its threat of 
discharging more than a thousand Union and non-Union 
housesmiths in New York, Brooklyn and Jersey City. It 
has been estimated that the number of workmen who 
will be thrown out of employment is from 50,000 to 75,000. 


....The committee to give notice to Mr. Reid of his 
nomination did so at New York, United States Senator 





Dubois, of Iowa, making the address. Mr. Reid responded, 
gratefully acknowledging the confidence of his party 


and making cordial reference to Mr. Morton and also to 
Mr. Blaine. 


---.The Maine Republican State Convention has nomi- 
nated Henry B. Cleaves for Governor and selected candi- 
dates for Presidential electors. 


....It has been reported that Judge Gresham will be the 
Presidential candidate of the Farmers’ Alliance. 


....The Vermont Republican Convention has nominated 
Col. L. K. Fuller, of Brattleboro, for Governor. 





FOREIGN. 

....In anticipation of the dissolution of Parliament, 
which has been set for June 28th, Mr. Gladstone has is- 
sued an electoral address, and communicated the details 
of his Home Rule scheme to certain of the Liberal feaders. 
In his address he claims that the question which will now 
be decided is whether free countries shall henceforth consti- 
tute in reality, as well as in statute name, the United King- 
dom, Heclaims that Ireland was never so loyal to the 
Crown or united in heart as during the years from 1782 to 
1795, when she enjoyed local government. The following 
years were those of political servitude from which the re- 
forms of 1829 and 1832 aroused her. Since then her heavy 
grievances have constituted a standing bureau in Parlia- 
ment, and the chief impediment to the fulfillment of its 
duties. He claims that the Government of Ireland by the 
past Parliament has utterly failed in every respect except 
that of enabling the Irish agriculturist to improve his con- 
dition by the Act of 1887. Ireland, he says, is indignant 
at the broken pledges of the Tory Dissident coalition and is 
more than ever hostile to the methods of government of 
Dublin Castle, but reliant on the electors of Great Britain. 
With regard to the alarm prevailing in the two counties in 
the North he expresses confidence that experience will 
quickly bring the population back to that sense of brother- 
hood with the rest of Ireland which before the Union so 
honorably distinguished their fathers. Reviewing the Gov- 
ernment’s legislation he dwells upon the imperfections in 
English local government and small holdings bills, 
which he says the majority, especially the ex-Liberals, 
prevented tbe Liberals from bringing toa tolerable stand- 
ard of efficiency. The proposed payment of Labor Mem- 
bers of Parliament and similar measures, will, he con 
siders, render labor the greatest possible service by placing 
itin a condition to help itself; legislation which has al- 
ready been gone through and voluntary arrangement with 
regard to shorter hours of labor constitute a guarantee of 
future progress, which, however, must necessérily be 
founded upon a just appreciation of personal liberty. He 
closes with the statement that he feels that this must 
surely be the last general election, in which he shall solicit 
the suffrage of his constituents, and that he can expect 
to execute only a small special share of the work he has 
sketched out. 

The Home Rule bill as presented to the Liberal leaders 
retains the leading features of the measure of 1886 with 
some exceptions. The powers of the Irish Legislature are 
fully defined and limited as to their interference with the 
endowment of religion or their power to impose disability 
or to confer jfrivileges on account of religious belief. The 
number of members of the first order in the Upper House 
to hold office for ten years is to be raised; the Irish Mem- 
bersof Parliament in both Houses are to be retained; the 
police and military are to be employed to enforce the pay- 
ment of such taxes as are leviable by the Irish Parliament; 
for the settling of disputes between the Irish Legislature 
and the Imperial Parliament a fixed number of Irish 
judges are to sit with the judicial committee of the Privy 
Council. 

Mr. Gladstone has held a long conference with the 
anti-Parnellite faction, advising that renewed efforts be 
made to re-establish union in the Irish Parliamentary 
party, and urging that concessions be made on each side so 
that opposing candidates shall not stand against each other 
in the approaching general elections. He also referred 
very strongly to the guarantees necessary for the minori- 
ties under the proposed Home Rule bill. With regard to 
the results of the election, Mr. Gladstone expressed himself 
as sure of a strong majority. Mr. Balfour and Mr. Cham- 
berlain have issued electoral addresses; both claim that 
the maintenance of the Union is still the chief issue. Mr. 
Balfour holds that every year’s experience has fully justi- 
fied uncompromising opposition to the measure of 1886; 
that the promised supremacy of the Imperial Parliament, 
so far as loyalists are concerned, is a sham; and that such 
a condition would be grossly unfair to the British and 
cruel to the minority in Ireland. 


....Count Herbert Bismarck was married to the Count- 
ess Margarethe Hoyos at Vienna, June 21st. No Austrian 
officials were present. altho a number of Hungarian nobles 
attended. The only ambassador present was Count 
Schuvaloff, the Russian Ambassador to Germany. Prince 


Bismarck was loudly cheered by the people on his arrival 
at the church and again on bis departure from Vienna for 
his home. 


....In consequence of the elections in Greece Premier 
Constantopoulo has announced the resignation of the 
Cabinet. This has been followed by the formation of a 
new Cabivet, with M. Tricoupis as Prime Minister aud 
Minister of Finance, andM. Dragoumis as Minister of For- 
eign Affairs. The new Ministry has more than a three- 
fourths majority in the Chamber. 

....The French Anarchist, Ravachol, has been condemn- 
ed to death by the jury forhaving committed five murders 
and having violated a tomb for the purpose of plundering 
it. He claimed that all his crimes were due to the fact that 


society was badly organized and did not provide for the 
starving. 


....Further advices from the east coast of Africa con- 


firm reports of a serious disaster to the German force in 
the Moshi territory. 
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THE DEMOCRATIC TICKET. 


For the third time the Democratic Party calls upon 
Grover Cleveland to be its leader. The general convic- 
tion that he was the only available candidate of the 
party led to his selection at Chicago. He was nominated 
on the first ballot, receiving more than the requisite two- 
thirds, and easily triumphing over Hill, Boies, Gray, 
Palmer, and all other possible competitors. No one of 
these men had the elements of a strong, available candi- 
date. Cleveland brought victory to the National Dem- 
ocracy in 1884 for the first time since 1856. Tho he lost 
the campaign of 1888, perchance he could win in 1892. 
If he could not, no other Democrat could. He represents 
the great issue of Tariff reform; he commands the re- 
spect of the Mugwump vote. If, in addition to the Mug- 
wump vote he could hold, for party reasons, the solid 
Democratic support, it would be possible for him to win. 

This, in a word, was the process of reasoning by which 
the Democratic Party, long-before the Chicago Conven- 
tion met, reached the conclusion that Mr. Cleveland 
must again be made its candidate. He is not the ideal of 
the machine politicians of his party. They would much 
rather shout for Hill; but their judgment is better than 
their inclination, and they have made him their leader, 
not with the confident expectation of winning with him, 
but of reaching by him the largest possibilities. 
therefore, their logical candidate. 

Mr. Cleveland stands for the best element of his party. 
No candid opponent will deny that. He has fairly con- 
vinced the country generally that he is a man of official 
honor and probity. His victory over an unscrupulous 
politician like David B. Hill, who had the solid delega- 
tion of the Empire State behind him, is not only a most 
remarkable political event, but a new title to public re- 
spect. 

It is impossible not to feel grateful for the influences 
and circumstances which made the overthrow of David 
B. Hill the conspicuous feature of the Chicago Conven- 
tion. Notrue American could have contemplated his 
candidacy for the highest office without a feeling of 
shame and moral disgust. Any party that would make 
itself deliberately responsible for him would be justly 
despised. He has clung likea leech to the body politic of 


He is, 








our great State and vexed its spirit with horrible night- 
mare. The very words of his accomplished eulogist at 
Chicago excite moral loathing against this corrupter of 
our politics. Referring to the charge that Governor Hill 
stole the Senate, he said “‘ we have forgiven him for get- 
ting that Legislature,” and he trusted that the Democ- 
racy of New York would always have a leader willing 
to take such *‘ plunder” from the ‘‘ reluctant” hands of 
the enemy. Continuing, he said: 


“We take from them [the Republicans] everything they 
have in the way of political property. We leave not stick- 
ing to their hands one single office which we can take from 
them. [Applause.] And we outrage the abstract ethics of 
Civil Service reform, but we strengthen the Democratic 
Party. [Applause and laughter.}] We have to-day in the 
the State of New York a capitol! in which every executive 
officer isa Democrat, in which both Houses of the Legisla- 
ture are Democratic; in which there is not a single person, 
I believe, employed around the capitol whois not a Demo- 
crat. [Applause.] We have produced in that body sucha 
political atmosphere that no Republican can breathe in it 
and live [applause and laughter]; and every hour our Dem- 
ocratic forces gruw stronger.” 


This is David B. Hill’s claim and his only claim to the 
respect of the country. When he went down at Chicago 
the country was spared the deep humiliation which his 
candidacy would have brought upon it. 

Mr. Cleveland will enter the race under some manifest 
disadvantages. In the first place, it is his third attempt. 
The first time he succeeded, the second time he failed, 
and the memory of the defeat will discourage his advo- 
cates and encourage his opponents all through the can- 
vass. His appearance a third time argues the poverty of 
his party in available statesmen and puts him in the 
unpopular role of ‘‘ the perpetual candidate.” Secondly, 
there was a strong protest against his nomination by the 
solid delegation of his own State, which he must carry 
in order to win. The party leaders opposed his nomina- 
tion on the ground that he could not command the 
Democratic vote of New York, and they still insist that 
their protest was an earnest one, and that, tho they will 
do what they can for him, the disaffection is more with 
the voters than with the leaders, and they are not con- 
fident of overcoming it. Thirdly, the Tariff plank will 
injure his chances in strong manufacturing States. It 
is as outspoken in the direction of Free Trade as was 
his Presidential Message. It is popular enough in the 
West and South, but not in the East, where he must 
secure electoral votes in order to win. The silver plank 
will help him in the East, but injure him in the South 
and West. The party isa free silver party. That has 
been fully demonstrated. 

The enthusiasm of the masses of the party will be 
evoked more by the tail than the head of the ticket. 
Adlai E. Stevenson is the kind of Democrat that Tam- 
many and the Democracy generally like. He was the 
‘**axman” of the Cleveland Administration in the Post 
Office Department. He was enthusiastically supported 
in the Convention because he believes that to the ‘ vic- 
tors belong the spoils.” He will help to make the ticket 
popular with such elements as Tammany represents, 
but will divert many independent votes. He has no 
title to statesmanship, no commanding reputation, and 
no record except as a Greenbacker and spoilsman. 
Another weakness in this nomination is that it should 
have been wrested from Indiana, a doubtful State, and 
given to Illinois which is not doubtful. It will leave 
much soreness in Indiana. 

The campaign will open with the probabilities strongly 
with Harrison and Reid, Protection and Reciprocity. 
The Tariff will again be the chief issue. With such ex- 
cellent candidates, and with the McKinley Tariff in suc- 
cessful operation, we have no reason to fear the result of 
the appeal to the country. 


» 
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DR. STORRS'S SECOND LETTER. 








Our thanks for Dr. Storrs’s admirable letter this week 
are, in part at least, due to The Andover Review. We 
should not have had it but for the snappish article the 
Review devoted to his letter of last month, which it un- 
warrantably described as his ‘‘ Ultimatum.” Our readers 
will all feel that when Dr. Storrs is accused of being 
dogmatic or dictatorial, impatient or uncourteous, he is 
made to appear in a character quite foreign to him. As 
President of the American Board he has shown himself 
singularly fair in his treatment of the minority. While 
personally his views have been in accord with those of the 
large majority of corporate members, he has insisted, as 
President, that there is room for two wings in the Board, 
and has been careful that all the rights of each should 
be secured to it, not ‘‘ leaving it to the minority to gov- 
ern the equally intelligent and conscientious majority ”; 
nor, on the other hand, ‘*‘ allowing the majority to put 
the ban of exclusion from influence and office, on the 
minority.” No criticism of this effort to be strictly im- 
partial has come to our knowledge from the majority. 

The burden of the complaint of the Review is really 
that the majority are not willing to surrender their con- 
victions to the minority. The decisions given so clearly, 
and with such force of numbers at Des Moines and 
Springfield, that men holding the theory of a probation 
after death as part of an accepted speculative scheme, 
must not be appointed as missionaries of the Board, are 





ee 
the real object of attack. All the concessions which the 
Board has made. in method, for the sake of peace, only 
excite the contempt of the Review. ‘* These grudging 
concessions bit by bit,” it says, ‘‘ show that something has 
been wrong,” and indicate increasing *‘ dissatisfaction,” 
which, if we rightly understand it, can only be removed 
by the surrender on the part of the Prudential Commit- 
tee of all attempt to ‘* pursue inquiries beyond the creeds.” 

If the Prudential Committee were to do this, without 
explicit directions from the Board, and while the instruc- 
tions given at Des Moines and Springfield remain un- 
repealed and unaltered, it would be unfaithful to the 
trust committed to it, and unworthy to administer the 
affairs of the Board. The minority was not understood 
as asking for any such repeal or alteration ut Minneapo- 
lis; they asked simply for a change of method, and this 
was conceded, the examination of candidates being taken 
entirely from the hands of the Home Secretary and 
placed in those of the Prudential Committee. If the 
Committee has gone beyond the instructions of the 
Board or made its inquiries in an improper way or tem- 
per, ‘‘an ounce of proof,” as Dr. Storrs says, ‘is worth 
much more than a ton of assertion.” In other words, 
if the administration of the Committee is to be impeached 
it must be on evidence that the Committee has violated 
the instructions given by the Board of which it is the 
creature. 

The petulant tone of the Review article indicates a cer- 
tain intolerance which visits its displeasure on the Presi- 
dent because he represents the majority as unprepared 
to surrender their convictions at the demand of the mi- 
nority. Unquestionably the President does speak, tho in 
no partisan or dogmatic way, the mind of the majority 
when he represents them as still firmly holding that the 
“theory of a probation after death” is ‘‘ unscriptural, 
unsound, and practically dangerous to the souls of men,” 
and that those accepting it in any positive degree must 
not be commissioned as representatives of the Board in the 
foreign field. Surely the Review cannot properly expect 
the policy of the Board to be changed against the firm 
convictions of the majority; nor can it reasonably hope 
to change these convictions by lashing those instructed to 
administer in accordance with them. The real battle is 
over the instructions to the Prudential Committee. Is 
it because the Review sees the hopelessness of an open 
contest on that point that it adopts such curious tactics ? 
Great clouds of dust are raised about what was done at 
Minneapolis, and it is assumed that radical changes 
were somehow to come out of the simple transfer of a 
certain function from a secretary to the Prudential 
Committee. The President put this matter as clearly 
as the ample resources of our common language would 
allow, and yet The Andover Review expresses disappoint- 
ment because no ‘‘ radical change” has been effect ed in 
dealing with candidates. The simple fact is no “‘ radical 
change” whatever was ordered at Minneapolis affecting 
doctrinal requirements. 

No one should allow himself to be deceived by the 
rather truculent manner in which the Review insists 
that the President has laid down a new rule. There has 
been no new rule; there has been no change in the doc- 
trinal basis; there has been no enlargement or curtail- 
ment of the ‘‘ cautionary rule.” The President gives the 
same interpretation to that rule that he gave when he ac- 
cepted the Presidency, and has renewed on various occa- 
sionssince. He establishes this beyond rational dispute 
by the quotations which he gives in his present letter 
from former utterances. And if we have any capacity 
for accurate observation and judgment, the President 
does fairly set forth in his two letters the common con- 
viction of the corporate members as to the right policy 
to be pursued. They do not believe that ‘‘the expecta- 
tion of a future opportunity to gaia eternal life for those 
who do not here receive the Gospel is consistent with the 
highest motive to missionary consecration.” Here they 
take their stand; they cannot do otherwise. 

If the minority are not satisfied with the recognition 
which has been given them as a legitimate wing of 
the Board; if they are not content that the great major- 
ity shall maintain the policy adopted at the first; if, 
after having been granted and confirmed in all their 
proper rights, they feel constrained to insist, in a dicta- 
torial and divisive spirit, that the Prudential Committee 
shall administer its trust in accordance with their wishes, 
it would be better for all concerned for them to accept a 
recent suggestion of one of their leaders, and set up an 
organization which shall be wholly under their con- 
trol. We do not ask this, nor desire it, so long as it is 
possible for the two wings to work together with any de- 
gree of comfort and harmony; but the engendering of 
constant friction, persistent refusal to recognize the 
right of the majority, continued misrepresentation and 
uninterrupted harassment of the Prudential Com- 
mittee, would make us all feel that there are worse evils 
than separation, unwelcome as that is. 


- 
> 





....Possibly we can learn something about the use of a 
Sunday-school from our English brethren in Yorkshire. 
The Yorkshire Penny Bank has 920 branches, covering 
almost every village in the county, and the deposits ex- 
ceed $30,000,000. Most of these branches, and this is the re- 
markable fact, are in Sunday-schools, the officers of the 
branches being officers in the Sunday-schools. Most of the 
depositors are adults, but last year the children’s deposits 
reached the sum of $100,000, 
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MR. BIGELOW’S EXPULSION. 





As an advertisement for Mr. Poultney Bigelow, not 
even his early association with the Kaiser at school 
could have been much happier than his recent expulsion 
from Russian soil. 

Mr. Bigelow will now show us what a sharp Yankee 
can do in making the most of this latter, as he has of 
the former situation. One cannot but admire his pic- 
turesque work in describing to us what is of real interest 
to every one. As to Teutonism, he has given us in felic- 
itous language the Bigelow ideal. It pleaved the young 
Emperor we know. Whether it pleased the grim lron 
Chancellor at Friedrichsruhe is not so certain, It has called 
forth commenj from all quarters of Europe and America, 
Mr. Bigelow had just started, however, on describing 
Yartarisin as well, when the sensitive Czar made his 
little criticism not so much in wordsas in the deed of 
escorting Mr. Bigelow and his artist-friend, Mr. Frederick 
Remington, across the frontier. 

Mr. Bigelow’s article in the current Harper on his 
Russian experiences, like those which have appeared in 
the Contemporary glorifying William II and vilifying 
Bismarck, and like his book, **The German Emperor and 
his Eastern Neighbors,” lacks no positiveness of state- 
ment. It is no wonder that an autocratic Government hav- 
ing its hands quite full enough with Nihilism should hardly 
relish the idea of being written up by this avowed anti-Bis- 
marckian and therefore anti-Russophile, not to mention 
being sketched as to its fortresses and defenses along with 
those lighter croquis of folk-life which would adorn the 
volume which Messrs. Bigelow and Remington must have 
later put on the market. 

But itisa pity that this further showing up of the 
Czar’s persecutions should not have supplemented the 
admirable work which Mr. George Kennan did some years 
since. True, Mr. Kennan did not say that the Czar was 
‘*so burdened with fat” as to prevent his doing any 
work, neither did he say that His Imperial Majesty was 
‘* physically and mentally incapable of supervising any 
department of the Government.” Supposing the Czar to 
have been furnished with advance sheets of Harper, it 
is possible that these delicate personal compliments in 
addition to political punches in Mr. Bigelow’s book may 
have had something to do with his summary treatment. 

But Mr. Bigelow’s worse offense appears in what he says 
of Kieff, the Holy City of the Russian Orthodox Church. 
It would have been bad enough to show up Russian state- 
craft or even Alexander’s adipose tissue as a factor 
therein; but to show up the failings of Russian Ortho- 
doxy right in the Mecca thereof, this is too much. Clean, 
educated, moral, the German Lutherans across the border 
might be, but the Head of the Church, to be told to his 
beard that the worshipers, ay, and the priests in Kieff 
are dirty, ignorant and besotted, no, never! The Ameri- 
can has earned his walking-papers. 

But Mr. Bigelow has done us one real and serious 
service. His timely words give emphasis to the fact that 
the Stundists,or Russian Puritans, are doing more to 
revolutionize matters over there than are the Nihilists. 
Like every root-force, so this only thrives on persecution. 
To deny that the Czar is the divine representative, to 
deny that the Russian Church is truly orthodox, these 
are two crimes which mean imprisonment, torture, 
Siberia. 

Nothing that Mr. Bigelow has written—not even his 
savage onslaught on Prince Bismarck—is so well worth 
reading as is this last paper. We see as never before 
the religious and political wrongs of the peoples making 
up the immense Western frontier of Russia, not only of 
the Skoptzi and the Stundists, but of the Poles, 
the Germans in the Baltic provinces, and _ lastly 
that admirable folk, the Finns. The coming war for 
Germany will be with Russia rather than with 
France, That is well known. But as a stirrer-up of 
that strife this Bigelow article might well be the match 
to kindle a continental conflagration. France would 
help Russia; Austria and Italy would help Germany; the 
Balkans would be aflame. And would England stand 
aloof? Here is where the real motive of the article ap- 
pears. The Hohenzollern thirst for new conquests and 
new territory, and as a starter, this depicting of border- 
country genuine longings for deliverance. Behind the 
American writer crouches his Imperial friend. In view 
of recent osculatory performances between the rulers of 
Germany and Russia, the situation is almost grotesque. 

But one thing is certain. As the blood of the martyrs 
is the seed of the Church, so the cruel destruction of 
thousands upon thousands of innocent men, women and 
children, Jews and Gentiles, in Russia, cries to Heaven 
for vengeance. No one can have read the recent articles 
in this journal, written by Russians, without feeling his 
blood boil that such atrocities could take place in this 
year of grace and in a so-called Christian land. 

With a Chinese obstinacy, the autocracy which is re- 
sponsible for these crimes goes on its way as tho it were 
oblivious the unchecked misery all about it. The 
bright sun which arose with the liberation of the serfs 
by Alexander II has set in gloom. Russia has relapsed 
into worse than the Dark Ages. Would that there 
might yet be breathed some Tolstoi spirit into the Im- 
perial sway which shall transform cruelty into mercy 
and autocracy into democracy. If not, there must come 
vengeance, swift and sure. 





ASECOND LETTER FROM DR. STORRS. 
Princeton, Mass., June 22d, 1892. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 


In the number of the Andover Review for June, a copy 
of which has been sent me by the editors, I find extended 
comments on the letter published by you from me, on 
May 26th, concerning matters of the American Board. As 
some of these comments suggest further remark, and as 
the letter which they criticise appeared in your columns, 
perhaps you will again give me room to say—I hope at 
no unreasonable length—some things on the subject. 

The title of the Review article did not strike me as for- 
tunate, when I opened its pages: ‘‘ Dr. Storrs’s Ulti- 
matum.” An Ultimatum properly signifies, I suppose, a 
fina] statement of conditions by one or other of negotiat- 
ing parties, the rejection of which means rupture of re- 
lations or declared war. I have had no authority from 
the Board, or from any of its members, to present to any 
body such an ** ultimatum.” I did not know that there 
was occasion for it, and I certainly have had no thought 
of taking the office without request. I happen for the 
time to be one of the representative servants of the 
Board; but I expressly disclaimed all official character 
in writing the letter which you published, and, so far as 
I was concerned with it, stamped it ‘* personal” with ex- 
plicit emphasis. It was simply an individual effort to 
set forth rapidly what the Board appeared to me to have 
done on a particular matter in the lastsix or seven years, 
and what I understood to be its present position. The title 
given to my letter by the gentlemen at Andover is as 
much a misfit as if one of the professors there had writ- 
ten his opivion on questions of Congregational practice, 
and it had been set forth by its critics as ‘‘ Dr. ’s 
Manifesto”! However, the matter is of no great im- 
portance, and if the editors are content I am, 

Mention is made in the article of what is called ‘* the 
impatient tone” of iy letter. Such an impression had 
not been made on my own mind, either in writing or in 
readingit. Certainly there was no moral impatience in 
what I said. What muy possibly have suggested it was 
at most a superficial literary hurry, coming from the fact 
that the long letter had to be written, if at all, in a few 
hours, almost literally ‘‘ at asitting,” and that the rush of 
the fingers may have unconsciously got into the sen- 
tences. It is not my habit to be impatient with anybody 
but myself; and I regret that any suspicion of a lack of 
deliberate quietness in thought and spirit should have 
been left by the letter on any mind. Writing now more 
at leisure, I will try to see to it that only the quietness of 
the strong and peaceful hills around me is reflected on 
what is immediately in hand. 

It is of course to be observed that for half-a-dozen 
years the American Board has been ‘‘ confronted not by 
a theory, but by a situation,” to use a somewhat famous 
phrase; tho by a situation growing out of strenuous con- 
flict over atheory. On the one hand the large majority of 
its members have deemed the recently proposed theory 
of a probation after death unscriptural, unsound, and 
practically dangerous to the souls of men. They 
have esteemed it an unauthorized addition of an 
attractive but a misleading human speculation to the 
Word of God. They have therefore wholly refused to give 
it place, in their message, or among their messengers. 
On the other hand the advocates of the new theory 
have represented it as not only innocent but important, 
giving completeness to the work of Christ, offering a 
measure of solace to troubled minds, meeting an eager 
human desire, not out of harmony with teachings of the 
Scripture. Their enthusiasm for it has been increased, 
rather than diminished, by the repellence it has elsewhere 
encountered; and they have insisted, with not unnatural 
earnestness, that candidates for appointment shall be 
perfectly free to adopt the speculation, and act upon it; 
that if of fair character and powers, and accepting 
familiar creeds in which reference to this theory does 
not appear, no further questions shall be asked. The 
same rule they would apply, as I infer from this article, 
to the question of natural or conditional Immortality, 
to questions about the integrity and inspiration of the 
Scriptures. The doctrinaire has always, of course, a 
plain path before him. ‘Give my opinion an unchal- 
lenged way, and trouble will cease,” that is his uniform 
precept; and that is the contention, as I make it out, 
in the long and vehement article before me. On the 
other hand, the large majority of the members of the 
Board have not felt at liberty to do this, in justice to 
their own convictigns, which are as important and con- 
trolling with them as those of other people are with them, 
in justice to what they deem imperative demands of the 
truth of things, and of the momentous missionary cause. 
They have felt that even more care should be exercised 
in appointing men to lay foundations in heathen lands 
than in putting them into common pastorates; and that 
certainly they themselves should not—in distinct defi- 
ance of their deliberate belief—send word to those who 
have not the Gospel that a probation is waiting for them 
in dim and vast spaces beyond the grave. 

It is this sharp conflictof judgment and purpose be- 
tween the larger and the lesser portions of the Board— 
its ‘‘ two wings”—out of which has come the prolonged 
‘* situation” of which I have spoken; and in this situation 
what has been the course of the conservative majority, 
which, in some modest sense and in no excessive partisan 








temper, I may be taken to represent? According to my 
best judgment, there has been nothing in it vague, 
shifty, dishonorable, or otherwise than ina high sense 
kindly and magnanimous. 

The fundamental effort in the present administration 
has consistently been to secure and maintain the just 
rights of all circles and all persons connected with the 
Board; not leaving it to the minority to govern the 
equally intelligent and conscientious majority; not 
allowing the majority to put a ban of exclusion from 
influence and office on the minority, but keeping for the 
latter its wholly fair share in the general counsels and 
their conclusions. The three aims prominently in view 
have been: first, as a thing of obligation, to decline to 
treat as unimportant, or as tending to no injurious con- 
sequences, the opinion which the Board, by repeated 
votes, after discussion, has refused to approve, and ac- 
cordingly not to appoint those positively holding it to serv- 
ice abroad; secondly, to remove all occasion of com- 
plaint on the part of the minority that they have not fair 
and full representation on all permanent or annual com- 
mittees; thirdly, to make, as seems obviously proper, a 
large, cordial and sympathetic allowance for doubt and 
obscurity in the minds of young candidates on the point 
in controversy, trusting to study, reflection, missionary 
experience, to clarify what is obscure, to confirm right 
tendencies of thought, and to give a vigor of conviction 
not yet appearing as to the purpose of missions and the 
meaning of the Gospel. 

Of course one trying to accomplish such associated 
practical ends, not as an impassioned devotee of either 
party, is always liable to be called an ‘‘ opportunist,” a 
*‘diplomatist,” or to have other long names applied to 
him which are not meant to be wholly complimentary. 
Of course he must expect to be remonstrated with, ear- 
nestly, in turn, by those on either side in the primary dis- 
cussion. You have yourself, I think, not always agreed 
with me in particulars of administration. But names 
are of no account to one who tries faithfully to fulfill 
a high and unsought duty, as God’s providence sets that 
before him; differences of judgment are always to be ex- 
pected among intelligent men; and my purpose has been 
the same from the first—to give perfectly fair treatment 
to all, within the limits fixed by the Board, favoring no 
one unduly, oppressing no one in any degree, and securing 
to all opinions and preferences anopen hearing, Here is 
the key to what I have either done or written, from the 
first word in the date of my letter of acceptance to the 
last touch of the pen in signing the letter which you 
lately published. And I think it may fairly be added, that, 
whatever fault any may have found with this general 
plan of administration, no one has suspected the Presi- 
dent of slippery insincerity in the use of words, of 
assenting to opinions which he did not hold, or of mask- 
ing those which he did hold under deceptive forms of 
speech. I doubt if he has been thought either timid before 
attack, or intentionally offensive in any form of action; 
and the entire outline of policy—not prudential in its 
governing motive, but simply fair, faithful to the ex 
pressed will of the Board, kindly in its temper, as far as 
possible conservative of all interests—has seemed to com- 
mend itself widely to the churches, and to hold large 
promise of future good. It has certainly given us one 
annual meeting, at Pittsfield, to be gratefully remembered 
as of unsurpassed peace and spiritual power. I have 
earnestly hoped that this was to be followed by others 
similar. The conditions remaining precisely what they 
were in the previous year, this did not seem an unrea- 
sonable hope. 

But now comes this remarkable outbreak in the 
Andover Review, insisting peremptorily that missiona- 
ries must be appointed with no inquiry as to their rela- 
tion to the recent theory which the Board has repeatedly 
disallowed, and insisting on this in terms so unmeas- 
ured as to suggest an impulse of passionate anger. 
The President of the Board, in the article in which he is 
constanlly mentioned by name, is represented as ‘* run- 
ning up a different flag,” as supposing that discontent 
‘‘can be suppressed by an appeal to past action of the 
Board,” as either the author or the abettor of “ ambigui- 
ties, manipulations, subtle casuistries ”; he is spoken of 
as announcing ‘anew rule” full of ‘‘ absurdities,” as 
having set forth ‘‘an elaborate scheme of personal dis- 
crimination,” as supplying a rule which ‘‘ maintains no 
doctrine, states no doctrine, proceeds upon no theologi- 
cal principle”; as advocating ‘‘a sheer usurpation of 
authority,” holding an untenable position, practically 
saying: ‘Stop discussion and raise the extra hundred 
thousand dollars”; and it is added that the Board is now 
presented as suggesting that men can be appointed mis- 
sionaries ‘“‘ if they will conjure by some dogmatically un- 
principled formula, and submit to casuistic distinctions 
between obscure and obscurer shades of belief, hope, and 
doubt.” 

Well: these are rather vehement words, and there are 
plenty of them. I trust putting them into print has given 
some one relief. Probably no man of even moderate 
self-respect will expect me to reply to them in detail, 
It would hardly be en régle for the President of an asso- 
ciation to engage in personal controversy with one of 
its members, however ready for it he might be if his 
hands were free; and in this case it could scarcely be 
beneficial. Nothing is easier than to utter hard words, 
unless it may be to retort them; and to that I certainly 
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feel no impulse, however handy retorts might be. What- 
ever else we lose or keep in this discussion, let us keep 
good temper, and debate like thoughtful men. A battle of 
epithets, however protracted, would hardly leave either 
party refreshed or instructed, and would shed small 
light on the matter in debate. 

But to get such light let us look back a little. In the 
letter written by me, October 31st, 1887, at last accept- 
ing the Presidency of the Board, I said, truly, that the 
only thing which could have induced me to consider the 
question was ‘‘ the hope that some way might appear in 
which we all could walk together.” I emphasized the 
then recent decision of the Board, at Springfield: ‘‘ that 
the theory of a probation after death, offering opportu- 
nities beyond the grave to attain by repentance eternal 
life, is, at any rate, not a constituent part of the Gospel 
of Christ, that it has no authority from the Master to 
show, and that it therefore ought not to become, directly 
or indirectly, an element in the message which a society 
in the past and in the present consecrated to Him sends 
tomankind. . . Nothing could be more conspicu- 
ously absurd [I added] than to expect the Board in its 
corporate action to authorize a theory which most of its 
members thus far believe to be only an attractive but a 
delusive human speculation, with no basis in the Scrip- 
tures, and forming no part of that Divine message which 
came to our fathers, and has come to us, from the 
bleeding and kingly hands of Christ.” I added my 
interpretation of the instruction then lately twice given 
by the Board to the Prudential Committee: “that the 
Committee is to consider each case [of application for 
appointment] by itself; and in the few instances likely 
to arise where there is any uncertainty on the subject, is 
to form its judgment with kindness and candor as to 
the amount and the spiritual force of any tendency which 
may appear toward the opinion which it must not in- 
dorse. It has already unanimously decided, as I under- 
stand it, that when one does not find the new theory 
sustained by the Bible, and does not hold it as part of an 
accepted speculative scheme, but leaves the whole mo- 
mentous matter to which it refers in the hands of Him 
who as Judge of all the earth will do what is right, in 
wisdom and love, no hindrance is interposed to imme- 
diate appointment. This seems to me entirely accordant, 
in letter and spirit, with the repeated instruction of the 
Board.” 

1 have a general remembrance that this letter did not 
altogether meet the approval of the editors of the An- 
dover Review, tho I have no documents at hand by which 
to confirm or correct the impression. It seemed quite 
widely to receive the assent of other people. On the 
basis of this declaration of what I understood to be the 
judgment of the Board, I accepted the Presidency ‘for 
the current year, leaving to the future the care of its 
own.” Being re-elected the following year I again ac- 
cepted, on the same basis. It was almost unanimously 
adopted by the Board at the large meeting in New York 
as the basis for practical administration, the Andover 
gentlemen being, I think, the chief dissidents. My pub- 
lished letters in the case of Mr. Covell, more than two 
years ago, simply repeated what I had before said, with 
special emphasis. It is almost verbally repeated in the 
letter which you published four weeks since; and ‘ on 
the ground thus outlined,” I said expressly, ‘‘I stand 
absolutely”; adding, just after, ‘‘I believe that the 
Board, in the great majority, with the churches behind 
it, stand now as squarely and solidly on this ground as 
ever before.” I, certainly, have not consciously de- 
viated from it, by one hair-line. 

Why, then, should what I lately wrote for your col- 
umns, amounting to exactly what I had said five years 
before, be described in this article as ‘*a new dogmatic 
dictum or rule,” ‘‘ the last one in a series of makeshifts,” 
‘*a retreat made into the regions of ignorance,” one of a 
number of * grudging concessions bit by bit,” ‘‘ an irri- 
tating, oppressive and arbitrary rule,” yet as ‘‘ making 
concessions which would not have been thought of five 
years ago”? We had some hot weather in New York in 
the recent weeks, but the temperature must have been ab- 
solutely chilly as compared with that on Andover hill, or 
else the air there has become ‘ hyper-ozonized,” if there 
be such a word, since I used to feel its pleasant exhilara- 
tion. 

Now a few words about those famous Minneapolis 
resolutions. The Review says, and italicizes it, that if 
my statement of what was done in that charming 
Western city is the conclusion of the matter, then it 
‘calls for the publication of the statement of facts, 
which was carefully prepared by the Committee of Nine, 
but was withheld in the interest of a peaceful change.” 
I have no knowledge whatever of what was in the state- 
ment, and obviously no more authority over it than over 
anybody’s private papers of two years ago. So far as I 
am concerned, it must be left wholly to the discretion of 
the honored chairman of the Committee to decide 
whether to publish matter which was never presented to 
the Board, was never under discussion before it, which 
is supposed to have concerned what independently of it 
became ares judicata, and upon the publication of which 
asomewhat excited personal debate must, no doubt, 
arise. Itis only fair, however, that I state the reason 
which influenced me at Minneapolis to suggest that the 
further reading of the statement be suspended, after a 
part of it had been presented. (This was done, by the 








way, not by saying ‘‘ don’t,” “don’t,” in an ‘‘ imploring 
tone,” or in any other, but by a motion of the head which 
caught the eye of the chairman of the Committee. It 
is just as well to be accurate, even in small things.) 

The report of the Committee had been read in the 
morning. The discussion of it occupied nearly the whole 
of the afternoon. Indeed, it reached forward, on par- 
ticular points, into the next morning. The statements 
made by the chairman, Dr. Walker, were made in reply 
to objections to his report, and were designed to show 
the propriety and importance of the change recom- 
mended by it. I naturally wished as far as possible to 
keep elements of fierce personal heat out of the debate; 
and when he had pursued his statement far enough, as I 
thought—and as proved to be the case—to justify the 
Committee, and secure the adoption of the final resolu- 
tions, I indicated to him, in the way I have stated, that 
it would be well to rest his case there; as he did. He 
had the floor, and might have gone on to any extent; 
but I thought, and still think, that his judgment at the 
time corresponded with mine, that enough had been pre- 
sented to assure the result which both of us desired, and 
that to have added more would only have been to im- 
peril the resolutions, or certainly to start a particularly 
angry and unfruitful debate. But it is to be noted that 
the chairman had already said that the report and ap- 
pended resolutions ‘‘in no wise touch or allude to the 
theological question which has divided us”; and that the 
statement which he did not complete concerned only the 
difficulties which, in the judgment of the Committee, 
had grown out of the fact that the correspondence with 
candidates had been thus far conducted by the Secretary, 
and sometimes prolonged, ‘‘ intermediately, between the 
candidate and the Prudential Committee who are the re- 
sponsible officers for his appointment.” Therefore, the 
whole matter of correspondence with candidates was 
thereafter to be given directly into the hands of the Com- 
mittee. So it was recommended, and so ordered by the 
Board, after a similarly emphatic declaration that the 
communication of his views by any candidate was to be 
‘‘by no means a finality; by no means does the candidate 
possibly regard it as a finality. It is immediately pro- 
vided, if the Committee are in any degree not satisfied, 
that further inquiries into such doctrinal views may be 
made. The privilege still remains [after refer- 
ence by the candidate to the creed of the First Church 
in Chicago, to the Burial Hill Declaration, or to any other 
form of doctrine] to inquire further.” [Italics are mine. ] 

No human being could have been more utterly loyal to 
the Minneapolis resolutions than I have been andam. I 
did all that was properly in my power to secure their 
unanimous adoption. If in any instance they have been 
violated, and Iam authentically advised of the fact, I 
will do my utmost to have the wrong righted, and to see 
that it is not hereafter repeated. It is as idle to suspect 
me of antagonism to them as to suspect the sun of an un- 
willingness to rise over the eastern Princeton hills. But 
it is to the resolutions that I am loyal; not to the capa- 
cious wishes of anybody else, as to what they might bet- 
ter have contained. 

After so many particulars of dissent from this article 
in the Review it is pleasant to note some thixgs on which 
I can agree with it. 

It is conceded, for instance, even emphatically, that 
the theological basis of the Board was not changed at 
Minneapolis. ‘‘ Not that any supposed the doctrinal 
basis of the Board to have been changed, nor its cau- 
tionary rule adopted at Des Moines repealed, but that a 
new spirit, a ‘ radical change’ of method, in dealing with 
applicants was to be followed.” So far as transferring 
the office of inquiry from Secretary to Committee is 
concerned the ‘‘ radical change” has certainly been made; 
and to the furthest limits of my knowledge or belief the 
new method has been, as I said it should be, ‘‘ frankly, 
cordially, effectively, and completely carried out.” My 
opportunities for knowledge, too, may be presumed to 
be measurably good. 

It is conceded, further, that there is no objection to 
supplementary questions when statements of doctrine are 
“crude and partial.” ‘* The only question is whether the 
practice shall continue of inquiring into matters outside 
of the acknowledged creeds of the Congregational body, 
and, as involved in this, whether this was the mean- 
ing of the Board in its action at Minneapolis”? Possibly 
Dr. Boardman’s amendment to the first question pro- 
posed for consideration by the Committee of Nine has a 
bearing upon this. Their proposed question had closed 
thus: ‘‘In answering this question [as to views of the 
doctrines commonly held by the churches sustaining 
the Board] you may use your own language, or refer to 
any creeds of acknowledged weight.” Dr. Boardman’s 
amendment made this read, ‘‘ of acknowledged weight as 
to the doctrines contained in such creeds.” It was ac- 
cepted by the Committee, and adopted by the Board. I 
have never exchanged a word on the subject with the 
mover of the amendment, but I inferred from his re- 
marks at the time, and from the trend of the following 
discussion; that his thought was, and was so un- 
derstood, that the ‘‘ weight” of a creed, be it more or less, 
covers only matters specifically contained in it, and is 
not to be implicitly extended to cover matters omitted; 
that on such matters further inquiry remains in order. 
If I am wrong about this, it will be easy for him to cor- 
rect me. Those who followed in the debate, the Rev. 





Mr. Cook and Dr. Quint, both referred particularly to 
the instructions given at Des Moines and at Springfield 
in regard to the theory of afuture probation, Dr. Quint, 
as an important member of the Committee. saying, with 
great emphasis: “There is not the slightest change 
in this report of a doctrinal basis on this point 
{of such a probation], or of doctrinal examination; not in 
the most remote degree.” Icannotsee, therefore, where 
the Committee, in their subsequent inquiries about this 
theory, have overstepped the line of their instructions; 
and if it be said that their inquiries have been made in 
another than a proper mode and temper, I can only say 
that in matters of that kind an ounce of proof is worth 
much more than a ton of assertion. 

The third declaration of the Review, on which I am cer- 
tainly happy to agree with it, is “that the Board ought 
not to appoint as missionaries men who adopt any solu- 
tion of the problem presented by the condition and bhis- 
tory of heathenism which contradicts the Christian 
creed, or which conflicts with the supreme motive to 
missionary consecration.” We are agreed then, at least, 
on the fundamental principle. The editors of the Ando- 
ver Review hold, of course, that the expectation of a 
future opportunity to gain eternal life, for those who do 
not here receive the Gospel, is consistent with the highest 
motive to missionary consecration. The large majority 
of the Board, as far as I am advised, do not agree with 
this contention. In their view the supreme motive to 
heroic missionary effort is the purpose to obey and follow 
Christ in his mission ‘‘ to seek and to save that which is 
lost”; already ‘‘lost,” save as his gracious power inter- 
venes to rescue and save. It is not to educate men, to 
refine their manners, give them better social and ethical 
teaching, to make cradles safer, homes happier, to ad- 
vance liberty, widen commerce, extend the benefits of 
civilization, that men are to be sent to foreign lands. 
These things are subordinate; something else is supreme. 
It is not simply to obey a positive command of the Mas- 
ter, for which he has shown no majestic and imperative 
reason. It is certainly not to present Him imperfectly, 
in human ways, to those who, if not thus getting dim 
and doubtful glimpses of him here, are expected to see 
him hereafter in the full glory of personal and inviting 
persuasion, when the world’s temptations shall have all 
passed away. The great missionary motive, in the judg- 
ment of the larger part of the Board, is to glorify Him, 
by giving men now the salvation which he offers, and 
concerning which he gives no hint whatever that it may 
be reached in realms beyond; by opening to them now 
spheres of immortal beauty and peace, for whose unclos- 
ing beyond the grave he gives no single word of encour- 
agement. The majority of the Board agree with Paul 
that men not now turning to God, under his manifold 
discoveries of himself in Nature and in the soul, are 
‘* without excuse”; and that disobeying the Law “ writ- 
ten in their hearts,” they are to receive of God according 
to the spirit expressed in their present deeds or works. 

Of course arguments are in order, to show this view 
erroneous. Iam not maintaining a thesis, but setting 
forth a judgment common to the many for whom I am 
speaking, and with them controlling. It seems to them 
emphasized by all the history of missions. They 
cannot imagine Carey, or Martyn, or Judson, David 
Brainerd or Alexander Duff, as going forth with their 
lives in their hands for any lower purpose than the res- 
cue of men from a doom already incurred, for a grace 
now, not hereafter, to be attained. Nor would our own 
churches, in their judgment, amid extreme weakness 
and poverty, have sent out their brightest and most be- 
loved—men like Fisk, Lyman, Dwight, and many others, 
women like Harriet Atwood and Ann Hasseltine, to 
whom the hearts of all who knew them fondly clurg— 
for any other purpose than this. The New Eng- 
land Theology, which Andover Seminary was estab- 
lished to maintain, was alive from the first with a 
mighty missionary impulse. That was one of its glories. 
The new speculations which now are seeking to take its 
place are confident, persistent, and vigorously expressed; 
but whether the same strong drive will appear in them 
toward such severe labor as attracted the early mission- 
aries, among besotted barbarous peoples, is with many a 
matter for reasonable doubt. If the majority in the Board 
shall become satisfied that it has been wrong about 
this, the course of administration in its affairs will no 
doubt be changed. Until that change in its judgment 
occurs, I doubt if even the impetuous rhetoric of this 
Review article will materially affect it. At the same 
time, if any number of persons wish to organize a move- 
ment to send out missionaries to teach the heathen that 
if they do not hear the Gospel now they will have an in- 
definite probation hereafter, I have no expectation that 
the Board will object. 

I have written so much more at Jength than I purposed 
at the outset that Ican only very briefly refer to other 
points presented in this article. Repeated reference is 
made in it to the case of Rev. Mr. Noyes, now living 
in Japan, and I am represented as having taken him as 
one of my ‘“‘ exemplary cases in the statement of his 
[my] rule.” Ihave never had any personal cognizance 
of the case of Mr. Noyes. It was decided by the Board, 
adversely to his wishes, before my official connection 
with it began. It was decided again by the Prudential 
Committee, and in the same way, before I became a 
member of the Committee. A considerable part of the 
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documents in the case I have never seen. I am almost 
ashamed to confess that I did not know, or remember, 
when writing to you before, that the ‘Mr. C.” from 
whose statement I quoted some words was this gentle- 
man. The initial letter seems no more to describe him 
than ‘‘ Mr. M.” would describe Mr. Blaine. I have never 
seen the gentleman, or exchanged views with him, and 
have no more personal prejudice against him than 
against any keeper of an unknown lightship ona remote 
coast. So far as I am concerned his ‘‘case” must be 
judged precisely like others, unless the Board shall decide 
otherwise. 

The intimation that the churches are not in accord 
with the Board and ‘‘ may have an opportunity sooner 
than could have been anticipated of deciding the matter 
for themselves,” can hardly be supposed to be a terrify- 
ing one to me, since almost five years agoI said, with 
emphasis: ‘* I cannot but think it highly probable that 
some way may be discovered, or be wisely devised, by 
which a more popular constitution of the Board may, 
by degrees, be harmoniously secured; . . . and the 
impression strengthens with me that thus... the dis- 
tributed spiritual life in the churches may come to reveal 
itself in the important discussions of our meetings with 
a freer and more inspiring force.” I am not afraid of 
the churches, and never have been. Cliques and 
claqueurs may, at times, and for a time, have an undue 
influence with them; but their general thought, spirit 
and purpose, always impress me as sound and strong— 
more so, often, than are those of some who would be 
their leaders. I am as ready for their coming more 
directly into the councils of the Board as Iam to have 
them give to its treasury, or select their own ministers. 
It wouldn’t trouble me, indeed, if they were some time 
to take control of the Andover Seminary, or of other 
‘‘close corporations” of the kind, and make a more ani- 
mating breath of evangelical conviction circulate through 
them. 

The Board is admonished in this article that ‘‘ Minne- 
apolis is already nearly two years behind us,” and ‘“‘ there 
will be other annual meetings.” The former fact is ob- 
vious, and the latter isone of which Iam every year re- 
minded by the proper committees. I am always glad 
to be so reminded. The annual meetings of the Board 
are not exactly celestial Symposia, but each of them 
which I have attended since Springfield has been pleas- 
anter than that was: the last one was, in all ways but one, 
to me delightful. I will do all in my power to make 
them pleasant and useful in time to come, until that 
blessed one shall be reached in which the Board shall say 
to me: ‘‘ We don’t need you any further,” or in which I 
shall feel moxally at liberty to say: ‘‘I have done my 
share; now try some one else.” Not to myself only, to 
those nearest to me, whose wish in almost everything but 
this has been a governing law in my life, that will be 
the pleasantest of all the meetings at which I shall have 
been called to assist. Until thenI do not expect to be diz- 
zied, or pushed from my balance, by any amountof rest- 
less animosity against the course of the Board, or, cer- 
tainly, by any such noisy onset as this of the Review. 

You may well stand aghast at the length of this letter! 
Ido, myself. But comfort yourself with the thought that in 
all probability it will be the last. Without being the par- 
tisan of any man, or the enemy of any man, without writ- 
ing as the champion of any doctrine or the assailant of 
what may contravene it, I have aimed in whatI have 
written to set forth the course of administration in the 
Board for the last five years, simply, clearly, fairly, 
fully; to reply to nothing, to advocate nothing, with 
intemperate heat. Unless the President and the Commit- 
tee shall be charged hereafter with forgery, perjury and 
arson combined, I doubt if any impulse will set my pen 
in motion again. 


Ever faithfully yours, R. S. STORRS. 





Cditorial Notes. 


WE have some extremely interesting features in our 
issue of this week. There are six poems, by Maurice 
Thompson, Flavel Scott Mines, Richard Hovey, Edward I. 
Stevenson, Sarah K. Bolton and Frank D. Sherman. 
James Payn calls attention to some interesting features 
in English life; Dr. Maxwell offers valuable suggestions as 
to how to make vacation useful: Bishop Tanner gives a 
protest, which we are very glad to see, against the some- 
what incendiary utterances of Judge Tourgee; Professor 
Jacobs explains the development of the internal govern- 
ment of the Lutheran Church in this country; Helen E. 
Smith explains some of the secrets of literary purveyors; 
the Rev. Sydney Strong gives the results of some impor- 
tant conferences between capitalists and laborers; Kate 
Foote’s Washington Letter has to do in large part with 
the Presidential nominations,and Miss Ward describes the 
work and the life of the decorative artist, Walter Crane. 
There are three interesting stories by John J. a’ Becket, 
Frances I. Currie and Charles M. Harger. 


LAST week the President sent a message to Congress re- 
counting the failure of all attempts to negotiate a treaty 
of reciprocity with Canada, the reason being that Canada 

refuses to have any manufactured articles included, and 





insists on limiting the benefits of the treaty to agricultu- 
ral and natural productions. The reasons given by Can- 

ada for declining to include manufactured articles may 
be such as her own finances or her relation to the British 
Imperial Government require. But we can easily see that 
it can hardly seem worth while to our Government to 
enter upon any plan of reciprocity which shall be so limit- 
ed as to offer no advantage to the United States, and 
which indeed will be much narrower than that which was 
proposed in the treaty of 1874, which was negotiated but 
which failed of approval. Much more important, how- 
ever, and more serious is the proposition made by Presi- 
dent Harrison of retaliation on Canada for its unfriendly 
attitude toward us in regard to the Welland Canal. By 
the provisions of the treaty affecting this canal and in re- 
turn for concessions made by this Government, it was 
agreed that the citizens of the United States should have 

equal privileges with those of Canada in the use of the 
canal. There isa difference between the two Governments 
as to whether that treaty is observed. Certainly its spirit 
is not observed; for the British Government through 
whose territory the canal runs, provides that wheat 
carried by way of this canal to Montreal for shipment 
shall receive a drawback of eighteen cents on the twenty 
cents rate; thatis, wheat carried to Montreal by way of 
the Welland Canal pays two cents a ton, while wheat that 
goes to the same port by lines of the American railways 
has to pay twenty cents. Whether or not this is giving 
Americans and Canadians equal rights by the canal we do 
not now argue, but it is very clear that it is using the 
canal as a means of discrimination against American rail- 
ways, and that, too, by carrying wheat at a rate that will 
not pay expenses. It is a distinctly unfriendly act, and 
both Mr. Blaine and Mr. Foster declare that it was prom- 
ised by the Commissioners that this should be corrected; 
yet it has not been done. Congress, however, will pause 
and consider carefully, as President Harrison doubtless 
meant it should, before it gives its adhesion to a policy of 
retaliation. Retaliation is the very opposite of reciprocity. 
It seeks its end by contrary means. Retaliation is a sword 
that cuts both ways, and while it may sometimes be drawn 
it is only an extreme necessity that will justify it. 


WHILE the movement for Mr. Cleveland was irresistible 
and compelled his nomination against the wishes of a large 
number of delegates, the nomination of Mr. Stevenson, of 
Illinois, w2s accomplished with spontaneous enthusiasm. 
He was the unconstrained choice of the Convention, and he 
was chosen with full knowlege of his views as to Civil 
Service Reform. In the speeches putting him in nomina- 
tion his claims to Democratic popularity and support 
were based on these views. Mr. Worthington, of his own 
State, said of him: 

“ Like his great leader who bears your banner, he believes that 

public office is a public trust; but he believes also that the Demo- 
crats are the best trustees of this public trust. ([Cheers.] Nor 
can the pride of office make him proud or haughty. I appeal to 
every Senator and Congressman who is here if ever he found the 
haughtiness of office, the chilling indifference of a little brief 
authority in the atmosphere of the room of the Assistant Postmas- 
ter-General during Cleveland’s Administration.” 
In seconding the nomination Mr. John S. Rhea remarked 
that Kentucky ‘‘likes her Democracy like her whisky— 
straight,’’ and she wanted Stevenson ‘‘ because without 
him she feared she might have to follow the Democratic 
hearsein November.’’ He added: 

“IT support Dllinois’s candidate, because I understand he is a 

Democrat who believes that to the victor belongs the spoils. 
(Great applause.] Because he believes further that there are 
honest and competent men enough in the party to fill all the 
offices (cheers); and I warrant the assertion that if he be placed 
in this high position Mugwumps and Republicans will stand no 
quarter at his hand.” 
The New York Herald says this was the most popular 
sentiment in the Convention. The New York World 
admits that “ he is not quite of the rank of public men that 
the Democracy has been in the habit of nominating for this 
office.” This is frank; but there is no disguising the fact 
that while the better element of the party, and particular- 
ly the Mugwumps, can hardly conceal their disgust with 
the nomination, the regular party politicians rejoice over 
it. Says Richard Croker, the Tammany “ boss ”’: 

“The nomination of Mr. Stevenson for Vice President pleases 

us. We favor him because he is a good Democrat. When he 
was First Assistant Postmaster-General he was for turning out 
every Republican and putting a Democrat in his place. We like 
that kind of a man.” 
The Sun is also pleased with the selection. It says his 
title as the “‘axman of the Cleveland Administration” is ‘‘a 
badge of honor, and he may wear it proudly in the coming 
battle for Democratic principles.” How emphatically 
does all this contradict the smooth words of the platform 
for Civil Service reform! 


THE Democratic platform gives or seems to give flat con 
tradiction to the free silver sentiment of the party, as 
manifested in Congress. The Democratic representatives 
in both houses from the South and West were strong for 
free coinage afew months ago. As the time for selecting 
a national ticket approached they became cautious, and if 
we were to judge by the money piank adopted at Chicago 
the free silver men are in the minority. The plank pro- 
nounces forthe coinage of both gold and silver without 
discrimination against either metal, but insists that the 
dollar unit of each shall be of equal “intrinsic and ex- 
changeable value.’ It does not differ materially from the 
Republican plank, except in denouncing the Act of 1890. 
It is certainly not more favorable to sound money. Doubt- 
less free silver men will find the words, ‘‘ We hold to the 
use of both gold and silver as the standard money of the 
country, and to the coinage of both gold and silver without 
discrimination against either metal or charge for mintage,” 
more to their liking than those of the Republican plank. 
What the country will have to decide is, which party is most 





likely to adopt free silver if placed in power? The expres , 





sions of Democratic State conventions and the votes of 
Democratic Congressmen settle this question. It is the Re- 
publican Party and Administration that have stood 


between the country and unsound money for the past four 
years. 


On the Tariff the Chicago platform is radical. The Com- 

mittee wanted to denounce the McKinley act and demand 
a revision, but at the same time to insist that “ any change 
of law must be at every step regardful of the labor and 
capital involved,” so that ‘‘domestic industries” shall be 
promoted rather than injured. This would have been very 
acceptable to Protective Democrats, such as are found in 
large numbers in New Jersey; but under the lead of Neal, 
of Ohio, and Watterson, of Kentucky, this section was re- 
jected and another adopted baldly declaring for a tariff 
for revenue only. For the rest the plank roundly de- 
nounces the McKinley Tariff as a fraud and robbery and 
insists that the protection policy “ fosters no industry so 
much as it does that of the sheriff." We are not sorry to 
have the issue thus clearly defined. The Convention has 
openly and with the utmost deliberation rejected the 
sentences that declare that revision should be so conducted 
as to conserve the interests of American labor and capita). 
It took the Free Trade view of the Tariff, and there is 
nothing in its plank that is inconsistent with the English 
doctrine, which has never been received by our people with 
any favor and will not be more acceptable in 1892 than in 
1888. 


THE REV. THOMAS DIXON, JR., the brilliant young Bap 
tist pastor in this city, has been indicted for libel on com- 
plaint of Excise Commissioner Joseph Koch. This is what 
Mr. Dixon said about Commissioner Koch in a sermon 
some weeks ago: 

“The city Government bids defiance to the moral sentiment of 

the community. Mayor Grant has just reappointed Koch as 
Excise Commissioner. This fellow was the biggest scoundrel of 
all the men who deserved to be kicked into oblivion. He has been 
indicted for a violation of his oath as Commissioner, and should 
be in the penitentiary to-day. He alone came up to the standard 
of the Mayor and was reappointed.” 
The Grand Jury that brought the indictment refused to 
allow Mr. Dixon, when he appeared before them, to give 
the reasons why he made this statement about Mr. Koch; 
those reasons being the judicial decisions of Judges 
Van Brunt, Barrett and Ingraham in the excise litigation 
two years ago. When the trial is had Mr. Dixon will show 
that what he said was based on the decisions of these 
learned and honest judges, and that he said it not for the 
purpose of libel but for the sake of the public good. We 
have no doubt that he will finally be acquitted. Justice 
Grady, who, the week before, insisted upon holding Mr. 
Dixon for the action of the Grand Jury, is described by 
The Examiner, of last week, as a ‘‘ notorious Tammany 
politician’ ‘‘ who made himself so odious some years ago ”’ 
that Mr. Cleveland, then Governor, wrote a letter to 
the then Tammany boss, asking that ‘‘ Grady be retired 
from public life.’”’ This was done, but afterward Grant 
appointed him Police Justice at a salary of $10,000 a year. 
Mr. Dixon is an unusually brilliant young mean who came, 
not long ago, with his brother, a rising Brooklyn minister, 
from North Carolina. He is very eloquent, very graphic, 
full of pathos and humor, and bids fair to gaina reputation 
among the first pulpit orators of the country, while his 
earnestness and interest in public matters put him beside 
Dr. Parkhurst. 


Tus week Parliament is dissolved, and already Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Balfour and Mr. Morley and Mr. Cham- 
berlain, and perhaps nine hundred others, have issued their 
addresses to the electors before whom they will stand as 
candidates, announcing what they propose to do if elected 
to the next Parliament. Mr. Gladstone puts Home Rule 
first. He is willing to fight the campaign on that issue; 
and we are glad he made the issue so simple a one. The 
Conservative program is simply opposition to Mr. Glad- 
stone and to Home Rule. When Mr. Gladstone says that 
the measure which he will propose to the next Parliament 
will preserve the undisturbed unity between England and 
[Ireland and will guard against any establishment of re- 
ligion or any oppression of the Protestant. minority in 
Ulster by the Catholic majority of Ireland, the Tory can- 
didates simply declare that that is impossible, and that 
Home Rule in Ireland means tyranny over Protestant 
Ulster. Very large prophecies are made of success on both 
sides, and Gladstone and his friends seem to expect that 
they will havea working majority in the next Parliament 
leaving out the Irish contingent. Scotland will be with 
him and Wales beyond question, and he will make large 
gains in London and in the provinces of England. Never 
theless we do not expect any such overwhelming majority 
as Lord Salisbury has had at his back. We expect little 
better than that he will have a moderate majority which 
will put a Home Rule measure through the House of Com 
mons to be rejected by the House of Lords and to be fol 
lowed by anew appeal to the people. It can hardly be ex 
pected that Gladstone, in his eighty-fourth year, will be 
able to lead the forces in the House of Commons; and we 
therefore should not be surprised if the rumor were true 
that he will accept a seat in the House of Lords and leave 
Mr. Morley or Mr. Harcourt to guide the party in the Com- 
mons. 


. We intend to watch that now famous case of lynch- 
ing at Port Jervis in this State,in which a Negro was 
hanged for the same crime of which, so far as we can find 
out, about one-third of the Negroes lynched in the South 
are accused. What we want to find out is whether that 
crime which “outlaws” a man everywhere, according to 
Bishop Fitzgerald, does put him in the North outside of the 
just enforcement of law. The Grand Jury of Orange 
County, after a session of five days investigating the case, 
reported to the judge that they were unable to present an 
indictment against any person concerned in that affair. 
The jury, it is said, were divided, the majority claiming 
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that the police force of Port Jervis had been inefficient 
and that proper evidence had not been brought before 
them. The newspapers say that the report of the Grand 
Jury was “‘a great surprise,” as it was expected that some 
would be indicted, and the judge was so displeased with 
the report that he ordered the jury to make further inves- 
tigation, and would not discharge them. 


.... THE death of Dr. Henry M. Scudder, Jr., ends a very 
sad story. He was born on missionary soil in India, the son 
and the grandson of missionaries, himself was engaged in 
the same work and won high distinction for his services as 
a physician at the time of the famine. His health broke 
down, and he returned to this country and entered upon 
practice in Chicago. Some weeks ago he was arrested for 
brutally murdering his mother-in-law, and has now sud- 
denly died, perhaps by poison self-administered. The phy- 
sicians, who have made an autopsy, declare that the ap- 
pearance of his brain shows what his father, the venerable 
Dr. Scudder, had for some months before feared, that he 
wasinsane. This is the only explanation of an act which 
was utterly inconsistent with his whole life, training and 
character, and it somewhat relieves the terrible tragedy. 


....English politics has its ways that are dark and its 
tricks that are vain as wellas American. It will be re- 
membered that there those who own or rent real estate have 
aright to vote. In the little village of Broncastellan, in Car- 
diganshire, the Church party and the Nonconformists have 
been so evenly balanced in the election of members of the 
School Board, that it is always uncertain which will suc- 
ceed. Wishing to make the next election sure the Noncon- 
formists agreed to “convey” a little school and garden 
belonging to the Calvinistic Methodists, and for whicha 
small rent is paid, to fourteen trustees, all Nonconformists 
hitherto, in order to secure the fourteen needed votes. This 
admirable piece of business, however, has been quite out- 
done by the Church party, who have ‘ dished the radicals” 
by letting an empty house to forty Church tenants. 


....Our readers will notice that we have made room for a 
new department of Charities. This is a subject which espe- 
cially interests Mr. E. F. Baldwin, who has become a mem- 
ber of our editorial staff. Mr. Baldwin, who comes from a 
Cleveland, 0., family, graduated at Williams College, 
studied theology in the Episcopal Seminary at Cambridge, 
and after several years abroad returned to this country, 
taking charge of mission work connected with Trinity 
Church, Boston, under Phillips Brooks. He is a gentleman 
of admirable literary culture at the same time that he is 
deeply interested in all matters that concern the welfare of 
the people. 

....Among the speeches at the Roseland Park celebra- 
tion on Independence Day none will be of more national 
importance than that by Senator William P. Frye, of 
Maine, on account of its topic, ‘American Shipping.’”’ The 
legislation lately made allowing two swift Inman steamers 
to take American registers indicates the beginning of a 
policy which will look toward the enlargement of our 
commercial ocean marine. Senator Frye has very pos 
itive opinions on the subject, and he certainly desires the 
increase of our shipping; and his address cannot fail to 
command much public interest. 


..-. This is an interesting extract from an interview with 
Governor Tillman, published in the New York World: 

“* Are you bidding for the Negro vote, Mr. Tillman?’ 

“*No. Idon’t want it,’ was the response. ‘The fact is the 
Negro vote is a frozen serpent, and I mean to keep it so. There 
are very few colored votes polled nowadays, and I make no bid 
for those.’” 

We understood that to be about the position of Governor 
Tillman and of both the white parties there. 


....Tbe Democratic Convention had a hard time of it in 
Chicago. The wind did havoc with the roof of the wigwam 
and weakened faith in its safety; the rain came in upon 
the delegates in floods almost daily, part of the time utter 
darkness covered their confusion, and danger from live 
electric wires augmented their discomfort. Out of it all 
they brought an incongruous ticket, and separated in a 
“surly and sullen temper,” with fears for the worst in 
November. 


....Noble work has been done lately in San Francisco by 
the Presbyterian and Congregational missions in rescuing 
Chinese women in that city from slavery and a life of 
shame. The result has been that threatening letters in 
Chinese have been delivered to the missions there, and 
threats made against women engaged in the work. This 
ought to be only an incentive for increasing the mission 
work among the Chinese. 


....One of the beautiful little incidents of a State Church 
occurred the other day when an English vicar had two 
Nonconformists appointed to collect the tithes due him. 
They refused to perform their duties, and an action was 
brought against them for failure to make collections; and 
they were actually convicted and fined. 


.... The Savannah News is one of the strongest and most 
trustworthy papers in Georgia, and it declares that more 
than three-fourths of the counties in that State have voted 


out whisky, and that ‘‘ there is not one of them that is not 
richer and more prosperous for its action.”” That kind of 
local ception is good prohibition. 


....-And now Sir Evelyn Baring, the financial maker of 


Egypt, will !ose his identity under the ponderous title, 


Baron Cromer, of Cromer. Peerages have often destroyed 
personality, and thus become but a mocking honor. 


....General Booth has decided, as he says, to send another 
son, ‘‘ Commander Herbert Booth to pile on more fuel in 
America.”” For some years past Herbert Booth has had 
charge of the English forces of the Salvation Army. 


...» The Democratic Convention slaughtered Gray, of In- 


diana, with a will when it was understood that he was the 
choice of Cleveland’s friends. 


...The nomination of Cleveland is ratified with great 


enthusiasm—in England. 
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MONTREAL, where seventeen years ago the Union was 
consummated of the four Churches of which the Presby- 
terian Church in Canada is composed, was chosen for this 
year’s meeting of the General Assembly. 

The Union of 1875, by which the Presbyterianism of the 
Dominion was made one, came about in no small measure 
because of the pressing demands of the great home mission 
fields, with which the Churches, separate from one another, 
could not adequately cope. Looking back over the seven- 
teen years that have elapsed, the wisdom of the step is seen 
to have been justified. Not only has the fusion of the dif- 
ferent bodies been complete, but the home mission problem 
has been successfully grappled with. The year following 
the Union $19,000 was contributed in the Western Section 
of the Church for home missions, including the augmenta- 
tion of stipends in weak charges. During the year*just 
closed $139,000 was provided for these purposes, of which, 
however, it is fair to say some $27,650 was from bequests. 
There is no opening of importance from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific that has not been occupied. 

Dr. Wardrope’s sermon as retiring Moderator turned 
chiefly ou Christ and Him crucified as the preacher’s 
theme. ‘If there is no atonement, there is no real Gospel. 
The preacher has somehow missed his way who reckons the 
atonement as of secondary importance.” 

The new Moderator, Principal Caven, of Knox College, 
Toronto, has been long recognized as a leader in the Assem- 
bly and in the Church. He has filled the chair to the ad- 
miration of all. A devout man, and of genuine humility, 
his knowledge of procedure is so extensive and accurate, 
his grasp of the basiness in hand so vigorous, his rulings so 
courteous and at the same time firm, that he has held the 
Assembly closely in hand, even through some considerable 
excitements. 

Dr. Reid, the venerable senior clerk, now a hale old man 
of seventy-six, appeared at his table alone. His colleague, 
Dr. W. Fraser, tho in his eighty-fifth year, was absent for 
the first time in almost half a century. Dr. Reid was 
greatly moved in reading the resignation which, owing to 
the infirmity that has come with years, Dr. Fraser was 
compelled to send to the Assembly. The Assembly paid a 
high tribute to Dr. Fraser’s long and efficient services. He 
had three qualities, lacking any of which a recording clerk 
halts—viz., scrupulous accuracy, unvarying patience, and 
a voice that could be heard above tumult. His place was 
filled by the election of Dr. Robert Campbell, of Montreai, 
a minister well versed in ecclesiastical law and procedure. 

The docket of the General Assembly is always a very full 
one, and measures were taken to test the mind of the 
Church as to transferring certain powers to Synods, e. 4., 
the final issuing of all cases of appeal not involving doc- 
trine or polity. The example, on this point, of the Ameri- 
can Presbyterian Church North was cited. Certain it is 
that there is a glut of business. The slaughter of the 
innocents issevere. Either some of the business must be 
“unloaded ”’ on the synods or the Assembly must arrange 
for a fortnight’s sittings, instead of the customary nine or 
ten days. 

The first evening after the opening services is invariably 
devoted to home missions and augmentation. The reports 
indicated “ the best year yet.””, Augmented congregations 
are those with settled pastors which require aid to make 
up the minimum stipend of $750 and a manse; all other 
places receiving help are ranked as mission stations. The 
Eastern section includes the Maritime Provinces and New- 
foundland; the Western section embraces all west of these. 
The total receipts for the year are: Western section, $139,- 
226.79, made up as follows; House Mission Fund, $70,741.44; 
Augmentation, $35,621.73; Lumbermen’s Mission, $411.16. 
College Societies—Morrin College, $350; Queen’s College, 
$2,457.35; Knox College, $3,546.41; Manitoba College, $978; 
expended by congregations, $25,120.70. Eastern section— 
Home Mission, $12,116.36; Augmentation, $8,738.67; and a 
grand total of $160,081.82. 

The total number of missionaries in Western section, 272; 
Eastern, 97; in all, 369. The Northwest and British Colum- 
bia offer the widest field. Of the immigration flowing 
into that portion of the Dominion, Dr. Robertson, Superin- 
tendent of Missions, says: 

“In belief the great majority of the settlers coming from Great 
Britain and Eastern Canada are Protestants; the colonists from 
the Continent of Europe for the most part belong to the Reformed 
and Lutheran Churches, Taking the immigrants as a whole, the 
great preponderance is Protestant. From Catholic Ireland and 
Europe few seek homes with us. As in the past, a considerable 
proportion of the new-comers are Presbyterians; and we have no 
more thrifty settlers than those who were reared on oatmeal and 
the Shorter Catechism.” 

He urges even greater aggressiveness in mission work. 

“The gambler, the rumseller, the strange woman, travel by 

fast express, the Church by slow stage.” 
The progress of the Church has more than kept pace with 
the increase of population. As an evidence of expansion 
the Presbytery of Columbia, embracing an area on the 
Pacific Coast of 500 miles in width, and from the United 
States boundary to the North Pole is now to be divided 
into three presbyteries—Vancouver Island, Westminster 
and Kamloops; these, with the Presbytery of Calgary on 
the eastern slope of the Rockies, form the new Synod of 
British Columbia. A new Presbytery of Algoma, on the 
north shore of Lake Huron, has also been formed. <A use- 
ful auxiliary to the Home Mission Scheme is the Church 
and Manse Building Fund for the Northwest and British 
Columbia. In ten years, with a capital of only $55,000, it 
has assisted, by loans and donations, in giving visibility to 
property worth $400,000. 

The Augmentation Scheme has been a complete success 





in the Eastern Section. It has not yet, however. gained 
the good-will of all the congregations in the Western Sec- 
tion. Even some ministers give it the cold shoulder, 
altho, since its origination, some eight or ten years ago, 
no less than 199 congregations, or one-half of the total 
number placed on the augmented list, have been lifted 
up, through the fund, into self-sustaining charges. It is 
interesting to know that the giving for the support of or- 
dinances in the augmented congregations is larger than in 
those able to stand alone. It is not, therefore, a case of 
beggary, but of pluck and enterprise, being assisted into 
independence. 

Friday evening was devoted to Foreign Missions. A 
synopsis of the report is impossible within the space 
allotted. The fields are six in number, the New Hebrides, 
Trinidad (the East India coolie population), Central India, 
Formosa and Honan in China, and the Indians of the 
Northwest, to which have been just added a mission to 
the Jews in Palestine and a mission to the Chinese of 
British Columbia. The total receipts for the year for 
Foreign Missions were $115,766, with expenditure some- 
what in excess. 

The Rev. W. A. Wilson, from Central India, and the 
Rev. John McDougall, of the Honan Mission, addressed 
the Assembly. Mr. McDougall’s description of the at- 
tacks made on the newly secured mission premises at Chu 
Wang, which he and his fellow-missionaries successfully 
held against a magistrate-encouraged mob at imminent 
peril of their lives, was thrilling. Our missionaries have 
had a hard struggle to get a foothold in Honan. They are 
practically the pioneers of that province and are even yet, 
after four yearsof effort, none too firmly established. Mr. 
McDougall expresses the conviction that, unless foreign 
Governments interfered, no missionary’s life in inland 
China would be safe for a single day. 

Even more difficult than the augmenting of stipends in 
weak charges, has been found the question of annuities 
to the Aged and Infirm Ministers in the Western Section 
of the Church. Things are, however, on the mend, and 
an effort to secure an endowment of $200,000 for the fund, 
it is hoped, will soon be completed. 

Our people have not grasped the fact that, save in excep- 
tional cases, the salaries of ministers are merely the mini 
mum for present support, and that a pension is requisite, 
if they are to be kept in decent comfort when the time for 
retirement from active duty shall come. 

The colleges of the Church came up for review on Satur- 
day morning. It may be necessary to explain that the 
word seminary, as signifying a divinity school, is not in 
use among us. ‘‘College’’ applies to theological insti- 
tutions as well as to those for arts or professional courses. 
The Presbyterian colleges at Halifax and Montreal, and 
Knox College, Toronto, are purely theological: Morrin, at 
Quebec, Queen’s, at Kingston, and Manitoba College, 
Winnipeg, have Art departments as well. Speaking 
generally there has been satisfactory progress in college 
work during the year. Manitoba is erecting a new build- 
ing, at a cost of $40,000; while the others are going steadily 
forward. 

The question of the relation of the Theological Depart- 
ment of Queen’s to the Church occupied a good deal of 
time, and unfortunately elicited some feeling. Queen’s, 
which is one of the leading universities of Ontario, was the 
college of what was, prior to the Union, known as the 
“Old Kirk.” At the Union a change was made in its re- 
lations to the effect that, while it should retain the same 
relations to the United Church as it had formerly done to 
the ‘ Kirk,’ the Assembly of the United Church should 
not be required to elect the Board of Trustees, with whom 
lies the appointment of professors. This action was taken 
in consequence of the repugnance of a small minority of 
the late Canada Presbyterian Church to the Church’s be- 
coming responsible for the carrying on of the general Uni- 
versity. Legislation was obtained from Parliament some 
three years ago, providing for the election of a certain 
number of the Trustees, who need not be Presbyterians. 
The Trustees elect all the professors, theological included. 
This new legislation led to the introduction of a resolution 
into this Assembly, proposing a committee to examine into 
the relations of Queen’s to the Church, and, after confer- 
ence with her authorities, ‘‘to recommend some scheme 
whereby the appointment, control and removal of profess- 
ors in the Theolegical Faculty of Queen’s College, and 
also the direction and regulation of teaching in the Theo- 
logical Department of that college, shall be vested in the 
General Assembly as fully and tothe same extent as they 
now are vested in it in the cases of Knox, Montreal and 
Manitoba colleges. ’’ 

The resolution was strongly resented by the Principal of 
Queen’s, and others, as an unwarranted interference with 
a matter fixed by the Act of Union in 1875. The fact that 
the mover of it had taken the question to the newspapers 
prior to its being brought before the Assembly added to 
the heat. The amendment was voted down by three to 
one. There is a desire on all hands that the Theological 
department, at least, of Queen’s, should be brought into 
closer relations to the Church; and a resolution asking 
the Trustees of that institution to consider the question 
with a view to suggesting how this might be brought 
about was unanimously adopted. 

The matter which occupied the largest time of any 
question before the Assembly, was that of a Summer Ses- 
sion in Theology in Manitoba College, Winnipeg. The ne- 
cessity for this arises from the scantiness of winter supply 
in the mission fields. Students form the major portion of 
the home missionary staff. In winter they return to their 
colleges, and the fields are consequently vacant. The As- 
sembly last year referred the question of a summer ses- 
sion to presbyteries. Thirty-three of the forty-six presby- 
teries reported in favor of it, the authorities of Manitoba 
College having in the meantime offered to make the ex- 
perimeut if the Assembly should so order. There was a 


small but vigorous minority of the Assembly opposed to 
the undertaking. It would dislocate the courses of the 
colleges, interfere with the studies of the students, and, 
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after all, fail to provide adequate supply for the mission 
fields, not to mention the additional expense. The speak- 
ing was mostly on this side, but the vote of 114 to 13 in 
favor of the establishing of the session, was an emphatic 
expression of the mind of the Church at large as to the ad- 
visability of at least giving a fair trial to the proposal, 
which will now go into effect in the summer of 1893. 

The report of the Board of French Evangelization 
showed that that work is going steadily forward, and that 
the compact French Roman Catholic population of Quebec 
is becoming, if slowly, yet surely, leavened with Gospel 
truth. There are now 20,000 French Protestants in the 
Province, and 15,000 in New England. ‘hese latter are 
mostly converts from Quebec or have been brought to the 
Gospel by missionaries trained in Canada. Mr. Bourgoin, 
for twenty years principal of the Pointe-aux-Trembles 
schools. made a powerful address on school work as a 
missionary agency. The wretched $70 or $80 a year, given 
as a salary to teachers in some of the Roman Catholic 
schools, compared with the fat tithes collected by the 
priest, showed the estimation in whieh education was held. 
The French Protestant schools had, however, stimulated 
the Catholic authorities. ‘* Close our schools, and the clos- 
ing of a multitude of Roman Catholic schools would fol- 
low.” 

The report of the Standing Committee on the State of 
Religion was, on the whole, encouraging. The convener, 
in presenting it, laid special stress on more catechism, and 
more and better home training as of foremost importance. 
From the report on Sabbath-schools it appears that the 
scheme of higher religious instruction holds steadily on 
its way. A novel feature was the appearance on the list of 
successful candidates under its examinations of nine pupi's 
of the Mission school at Ujjain, Central India. These can- 
didates are heathen, or at least not Christian. One wrote 
in Hindu and the rest in Urdu. A new department is now 
added te the scheme, viz., a Teacher’s Course, covering 
three years and based on the studies of the International 
Lessons, but embracing supplementary work of a practical 
sort. High expectations as to the utility of thiscourse are 
entertained by tbe Sabbath-school Committee. 

The report on Sabbath Observance was presented by Mr. 
John Charlton, M. P., the zealous promoter of Sunday 
legislation in the House of Commons. He gave a history 
of the as yet unpassed Lord’s Day Act for the Dominion, 
and urged that the hands of its friends in Parliament 
should be strengthened. They did not so much fear the 
Devil, who is the chief opponent of the measure; they were 
afraid only of the apathy of Christian people. They wanted 
more pronounced backing. ‘The best backing was votes; 
this was, indeed, the only backing that would overcoine 
opposition. A resolution was adopted earnestly calling on 
the commissioners and directorate of the Columbian Exhi- 
bition to close the gates on the Sabbath, and a petition was 
decided upon to the Canadian Government to direct the 
closing of all exhibits over which they may have authority 
on the Lord’s Day. 

The General Assembly and the Presbyterian Church 
took their share in the procuring of the magnificent peti- 
tions, which were sent in to Parliament a year ago in favor 
of Prohibition. The result of these petitions was the issu- 
ing of a Royal Commission to collect evidence on the 
whole subject. Many, the present writer included, look 
upon this course as a convevient shunting of a trouble- 
some question; but the majority of the Assembly, by reso- 
lution, accepted it as a step in the right direction. The 
Assembly unanimously, however, ordered the issuing of an 
appeal for contributions to aid in the proper presentation 
of the Prohibition side of the question before the Commis- 
sion. Other religious and temperance bodies are uniting 
in this also. 

The Christian Endeavor movement has found congenial 
soil in the Presbyterian congregations in Canada. By far 
the greater number of the societies are Presbyterian. The 
movement has proved already of large benefit, and has 
brought into prominence the question of the organization 
of the young people under san€tion of the General Assem- 
bly. In response to overtures to that effect, the Assembly 
appointed a committee to consider how such organization 
might be best effected, to report to next Assembly. 

The elaborate annual report on Statistics was submitted 
by its compiler, the Rev. Dr. Torrance. It shows an in- 
crease in the total income for all purposes from $982,672 in 
1875, the year of the Union, to $2,003,239 fur 1891. If the 
Dominion census, recently completed, is correct, it would 
appear that there are some 200,000 persons calling them- 
selves Presbyterians still unnumbered in the statistical re- 
turns of the Church. This was regarded by the Assembly 
as aloud call to even more vigorous efforts in home mis- 
sion work. 

The Hymnal Committee was instructed to enter into 
correspondence with the three principal churches in Scot- 
land, which are already moving in the direction of a com- 
mon Hymnal, The same hymn book in use in all English- 
speaking Presbyterian congregations would be a stronger 
uniting bond than the Pan-Presbyterian Alliance, power- 
ful tho its influence in this direction undoubtedly has 
been. 

One of the pleasant interludes in the business of the 
Assembly was an afternoon reception given to the Assem- 
bly and to the Congregational Union, which was meeting 
in an adjacent church, by Sir William Dawson and the 
authorities of McGill University. The Congregational 
brethren afterward sent a deputation of their number to 
the Assembly. Canadian Congregationalism is not large, 
but it contains many excellent ministers and active 
churches. Does it not seem a pity that, with so many 
things in common with its Presbyterian neighbor, their 
forces should not be joined? 

Immediately after the reception of the Congregational 
delegates, the Rev. Dr. W. H. Gray, of Liberton, Scotland, 
the representative of the Church of Scotland, was presented 
to the Assembly. Asa Convener of the Colonial Commit- 
tee of that Church he already knew, as he was well known 
by, the Canadian Church by correspondence, It was a gen- 





uine delight to the Assembly to see Dr. Gray in person. 
He isa well preserved and most vigorous man of seventy, 
with all the enthusiasm of youth. He expressed his amaze- 
ment at the progress of the Church in Canadaand with 
the splendid success of the Union. He hoped for closer 
union of the Churches in Scotland by and by, and expressed 
the conviction that the Church of Scotland should do and 
would do more than it had hitherto done for missions 
here among the emigrants from Britain. The enthusiastic 
reception given Dr. Gray by the Assembly revealed the 
warm feeling that glows in Canadian breasts toward the 
dear old homeland and the parent churches there. 

Ata very late hour on Thursday night, June 16th, and 
after having been in session since the previous Wednesday 
the eighteenth General Assembly was brought to a close. 
The next Assembly is to meet in the thriving little city of 
Brantford in Western Ontario. 

BOWMANVILLE, ONT. 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE four bundred Finns in Chicago are about estab- 
lishing achurch there. They are adherents of the Lutheran 
communion. No greater insult can be offered than to take 
a Finn for a Laplander, a slight often put upon the former. 








.... The graduating class at Harvard College is divided as 
follows: Episcopalians, 64: Unitarians, 49; Congregation- 
alists, 41; Baptists, 19; Roman Catholics, 7; Methodists, 6: 
Presbyterians, 6; Jewish, 4; Free Thinkers, 4; unclassed, 
76. 

.... The Jewish Publication Society, at its recent meet- 
ing, has decided to put forth a new English version of the 
Bible. One of the erudite Hebrews to be employed on the 
translation will probably be the Rev. Dr. Kohler, of the 
Temple Emanu-El, New York. 


....The Rev. James W. Mendenhall, who died June 1&th, 
had been since 1888 the editor of The Methodist Review. 
He graduated at the Ohio Wesleyan University in 1864. He 
did much to extend the circulation of the Review and 
was considered a successful editor. 


....The Band of Hope Union in England reports 18,441 
Bands of Hope and other juvenile temperance societies, 
with a membership of 2,613,000 young people. In London 
alone 1,723 meetings were held during the past year, and 
special lecturers had visited 2,840 schools, while 1,243,100 
copies of the Society's publications had been sold. 


....The Swedish Bible Society at its annual meeting 
in April. reported during the year 8,000 copies of the Bible 
printed, 6,272 Bibles, 6,517 Testaments, and 875 Psalters 
sold and distributed. Since its organization the Society 
has printed 355,227 Bibles, 743,722 Testaments, 875 Psalters, 
and 601 copies of the Gospel of Matthew in the 


Lapp 
language. 


.... Newman Hall has decided to retire from the pastor- 
ate of Christ Church, London, on the completion of fifty 
years of service. A subscription was commenced for a 
valuable expression of good will and affection, but it came 
to Mr. Hall’s knowlege and he requested that it be not 
proceeded with. He cannot prevent a public meeting in 
which addresses of congratulation will be presented. Dur- 
ing fifty years he has aided almost every denomination in 
the country and been a true friend of the churches and a 
generous contributor toward every good work. 
on both sides of the Atlantic. 


He is loved 


...-Among the most prominent indications of the grow- 
ing dissatisfaction with the Church of Rome in Italy, 
inside as well as outside, is the number of important books 
that have been published within the last few years by men 
in the Church. These books, touching upon the manage- 
ment of the Church, have been read by people on every 
hand, and the sale has been so great that the attention of the 
Curia has been aroused. All the books have been placed in 
the Index, and the authors recalled to obedience by the 
threat of excommunication. Inasmuch as they are all 
priests, the threat means submission or starvation. Among 
the prominent books are ‘‘ The Tyrants of the Church,” bya 
priest in Venice, in which he discusses the abuses of church 
government and the tyranny of the Jesuits. Canon V. 
Marchese, a parish priest in Piedmont, dares to attack the 
doctrines of the Council of Trent, presses for reform in the 
lives of the clergy, and discusses the social question in ‘‘The 
Reform of the Clergy,” “The Council of Trent,” ‘*fheCatho- 
lic Diaconate ” and ‘ The Social question.” Another priest, 
Don Pianciani, in “The Rome of the Popes,’’ denounces the 
immoralities countenanced by the Church, but which are 
gradually disappearing under the present Government. 
Perhaps, however, the most important one of the whole is 
Bonghi’s ‘‘ Life of Jesus ’’ 35,000 copies of which had been 
sold when all Italy was surprised by learning that it had 
been proscribed. Signor Bonghi,a distinguished statesman 
as well as university professor, has a wide reputation. I» 
this remarkable book he presents the ‘Life of Jesus,” 
compiled, as he says, from the four Evangelists alone, with- 
out any aid from tradition or the Fathers. In order to 
bring it within the reach of as many as possible, it was 
issued in popular form and at a low price. Coming out 
within a few months of Signor Sonzogno’s cheap edition of 
the Bible, the two books helped each other’s circulation. 
While the other books referred to are mostly personal in 
their attacks, the “ Life of Jesus” is entirely ef a different 
nature, and those interested in Italian life will watch with 
considerable interest to s¢e what position the author will 
take in view of the condemnation of his book. 


...-The ope hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of Bethlehem, Penn.,by the Moravians ,was cele- 
brated in that place June 24th-26th. Extensive prepara- 
tions have been made for some time, and the first service 
was held in the large Moravian church Friday evening, 
June 24th. The trombone choir sounded the first notes 
from the belfry of the church, and for half an hour sung 
hymns that were sung 150 years ago. Among the decora- 
tions was a large painting of the first house in Bethlehem. 





Historical addresses were made by the Rev. Charies H. 
Nagle, of Philadelphia; the Rev. Paul De Schweinitz, of 
Nazareth, a lineal descendant of Count Zinzendorf, and the 
Rev. Charles Moench, of Lititz. Saturday’s celebration 
surpassed any demonstration ever before seen in Bethle- 
hem. Early in the morning 1,800 school children marched 
to noted historical spots, and placed memorial tablets of 
brass and granite. As each one was unveiled one of the 
High School boys delivered an appropriate address. The 
best known and wealthiest young men in town served as 
aides to the chief marshall; and the Grand Army Posts, 
Sons of Veterans, all the civic societies and the firemen 
joined in the procession. One great feature of the parade 
was the drilling of the Young Men’s Christian Association 
Cadets, consisting of boys from ten to twelve years of age. 
The memorial oration was delivered by Gen. W. Emil Doster, 
who reviewed the history of the town. Other addresses 
were made by Burgess Paul Kempsmith and Bishop J. 
Mortimer Levering. One of the featuresof the celebration 
was a free art loan exhibition including relics, portraits 
and deeds, charters issued by King George, needlework of 
150 years ago, and various primitive utensils. On Sunday 
five special services were held, the anniversary sermon 
being preached py Bishop Levering. The sermon was fol- 
lowed by an old-fashioned love feast. Historical addresses 
were delivered by the Rev. William H. Oerter, the Rev. 
W. Henry Rice, of New York, and Bishop Rondthaler. The 
celebration closed with a Communion service, the Rev. M. 
W. Leibert officiating. 


Hi . 
Missions. 

THE income of the Free Church of Scotland for foreign 
missions from all sources during the past year has been 
$495,215, of which $85,450 are from collections at home, 
$24,035 from donations, $33,890 from legacies, $46,625 from 
the Ladies’ Society for Female Education, $70,130 from 
Government grants-in-aid, and $88,410 from school and col 
lege fees. The negotiations with regard to a union of the 
colleges in Calcutta, supported by the Established and the 
Free Church, resulted in the approval of a plan ona basis 
proposed by the missionaries themselves, the sole condition 
being thateach Church should have a share in the manage 
ment. Two especial lines of work have been carried out in 
India, one among the villages and the other among the 
Pariahs, both of which have shown excellent results. The 
colleges at Madras, Bombay and Nagpur, as well as Duff 
College at Calcutta, have had a year of gratifying success, 
In South Africa Lovedale, the greatest missionary institu 
tion of the continent, celebrated its fiftieth anniversary in 
July, and Dr. Stewart has been engaged in establishing a 
new institution of the same kind at Kibwezi. The Living 
stonia mission has been possing through a serious time 
during the transition from native to British administra 
tion. The Keith-Falconer mission is being curried on at 
Sbeikh-Othman, but the missionaries hope to find a 
healthier center somewhere in the interior, and with this 
view they have made tours in Yemen. There has been an 
organize| attempt to visit the different congregations 
throughout Scotland and to bring all into communication 
with the Foreign Mission Board. The students’ movement, 
also, has been most prominent, sixty-three students having 
expressed their desire for foreign work. 


....The Baptist Centenary celebrations in England were 
continued at Nottingham by an enthusiastic meeting in 
the Wesley Chapel with addresses by Dr. Edward Parker 
and the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes. At Leicester Dr. Pier 
son preached from Carey’s text—Isaiah 54: 2-3. An evening 
meeting also was largely attended. At Kettering Dr. 
Angus gave reminiscences of the jubilee held fifty years 
ago, and a missionaries’ meeting was addressed by repre 
sentatives from Jamaica and the Congo, China, Burma 
and the Telugus. At an international meeting addresses 
were made by Dr. George Smith, Foreign Missionary Sec 
retary of the Free Church of Scotland, by Dr. Pierson, the 
Rev. Samuel Chapman, of Melbourne, who represented the 
Australian Baptists, the Rev. Hugh Brown, of Ireland, 
and the Rev. James Owen, of Wales. The closing meeting 
was held in the evening of June 4d, the chief address being 
given by the Rev. Dr. Glover, who dwelt especially upon 
the results of mission work made manifest in the ready 
acceptance of missionary teaching in every portion of the 
world. The Rev. G. S. Barrett, of Norwich, presented the 
congratulations of the Congregational churches, and 
traced the growth of the mission enterprise as the result, of 
Carey’s devotion and support by the Baptists of England. 


....The death of the Rev. John Lowe, Secretary of the 
Edinburgh Medical Missionary Society and Superintend- 
ent of its Training Institution, has removed one of the 
strongest supporters of medical missions. Not only in 
his personal influence over men but by his published works 
he has done more than any other one man to enlarge the 
scope of medical mission work and create enthusiasm in it. 
Originally a medica! missionary in the service of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society at Travancore, in South India, the 
failure of his wife’s health prevented his continuance, and 
in 1871 he took up the work with which he has been identi- 
fied ever since. At that time there were 7 students in train- 
ing, during the last year there were 29: in 1871 the income of 
the Society was barely $7,500, the last year it was over $30,000. 
He was one of the most trusted advisers relating to medi- 
cal missions by all thedifferent societies—the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, the London Missionary Society and the 
Baptist Presbyterian Societies. While expecially inter- 
ested in foreign missions, he was scarcely less noted for his 
valuable work in home missions, and was very successful 
in his labors in the slums of the city of Edinburgh. 


....The Greek Evangelical Alliance of Turkey has se- 
lected as its president, in place of the late Rev. Dr. George 
Constantine, the Rev. George Cambouropoulos, the pastor 
of the church at Manisa. The Alliance proposes to con- 
tinue its work at Smryna, Manisa, Biendir and Ordu. 
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Diblical Research. 


Mr. THEODORE G. PINCHES, in a late 
number of The Expository Times, treating 
the Old Testament in the light of the litera- 
ture of Assyria and Babylonia, and com- 
menting more directly upon the words of 
Gen. 2: 2,3, “And onthe seventh day God 
finished his work . ; and he rested on 
the seventh day,” says: 


“A Sabbath of the kind in vogue among the 
Jews does not seem to have been in use in As- 
syria and Babylonia. A ‘day of rest for the 
heart,’ called also shabbuta, probably the same 
word as ‘sabbath,’ certainly did exist, but that 
seems to have been the 15th day of the month 
only. The Assyrians and Babylonians never- 
theless regarded the 7th, 14th, 21st and 28th days 
of each monih as being, in a sense, unsuitable 
for work, tho, judging from the contract-tablets, 
they did not observe them (at least not very 
strictly). The following gives the directions for 
these days: 

“*Seventh day, a festival of Merodach and 
Zirpanitu, a lucky day,a day which is evil. The 
shepherd of the great people shall not eat flesh 
which is cooked by a fire of embers, he shall 
not change the clothing of his body or put on 
white apparel, he shall not sacrifice a victim; 
the king shall not ride in his chariot, he shall 
not talk asa ruler (?); the seer shall not disclose 
a secret place; the physician shall not place his 
hand on the sick—(the day) is not suitable for 
work. Inthe night, before Merodach and Ishtar, 
the king shall make his offerings, and shall sac- 
rifice victims. The raising of his hands is accept- 
able to the deity.’ 

“The Assyrians and Babylonians seem never 
to have used the names of the planets in connec- 
tion with the days of the week. 

“On the whole it may be regarded as certain 
that the inhabitants of Mesopotamia had a weak 
reflection only of the Jewish weekly Sabbath. 
With the Jews the day upon which work was 
unsuitable became the day upon which it was 
imperatively prohibited, and the name of the 
Sabbath, the Babylonian mid-monthly ‘day of 
rest for the heart,’ was applied to it as the most 
suitable that could be found. 

“That there should have been a week of seven 
days, or something resembling it, among the 
Babylonians and Assyrians,is only to be ex- 
pected when we consider how sacred that 
number was with them. The seven planets, 
the seven evil spirits, the mythical serpent 
of the bilingual hymns, which had seven 
heads, etc., all point to the estimation in which 
the number was held.” 


.... When, in the year 1883, General Gor 
don fancied the topography of Jerusalem to 
resemble the figure of a human being lying 
prostrate with limbs to the south and head 
to the north in the Hill adjacent to the 
Grotto of Jeremiah, it was necessary for him 
to find a sepulcher for the “new tomb” of 
our Lord in the vicinity of the ‘‘ Skull Hill.” 
For this proximate or convenient Sepulcher 
of Christ he pitched upon a ruined tomb at 
the western foot of his hypothetical Cranion 
two hundred and eighty feet east of the main 
road going north and no less than eight 
hundred and sixty feet distant in a straight 
line from the Damascus Gate of the city- 
wall. This tomb has, since his day, been 
emptied of bones and made earth, and only 
quite lately surveyed, drafted and reported 
upon by Herr C. Schick to the Palestine 
Exploration Fund. He finds it to have been 
originally a rather small, rock-cut Jewish 
tomb, but subsequently altered by enlarge- 
ment into a Christian place of burial, and 
dating as it is now shaped from the fifth or 
sixth century A.D. It consists of two 
chambers connected by an inner doorway 
and steps, and was provided with graves in 
the form of rock-hewn troughs as well as 
built up by the means of thin slabs, fitted 
into grooves in the rock, some of them much 
too large for the interment of a single body 
—indicating Mohammedan burials. The 
entrance is so large and high above ground 
as to render a door consisting of a rolling 
stone impossible. Besides, the face of the 
rock in which the entrance obtains is scarped 
ee geeanpacer oa! and so shaped as to show 

hat an arched building once stood in front 
ofthiscaveortomb. These, not to mention 
other signs, render General Gordon’s 
hypothesis untenable. Counting the tradi- 
tional sepulcher within the city-walls as one, 
Herr Schick alludes to a second rock-cut 
tomb lying five huudred feet to the west, 
across the Nabulis road, which Captain 
Conder ‘‘ thinks might have been the real 
tomb of our Lord’’; and then Herr Schick 
naively adds, ‘so every one may choose 
which, he likes from the three we now 
ave.’ . 


Che Sunday-School. 
LESSON FOR JULY 10TH. 


THE DESCENT OF THE SPIRIT.—Acts 
2: 1-12, 


NortEs.—‘‘ The day of Pentecost.”"—Pente- 
cost means literally fiftieth; that is, the fif- 
tieth day after Passover Sabbath. It was 
a great feast, celebrating the close of the 
wheat harvest, and corresponds in time to 
Whitsunday. This was ten days after the 
Ascension. “AU together in one place.” 
—One hundred and twenty of them. They 
were worshiping together, not in the tem- 
ple, perhaps, from fear of the Jews. 
“ Mighty wind.’’—Heuard by those outside. 
Wind and fire typify spiritual forces, 

















“Tongues parting asunder, as of fire.”— 
The shape was like the separate flames, or 
tongues, of fire, and it broke into portions, 
of which one rested oneach. Theshape typi- 
fied the gift of tongues. “To speak with 
other tongues.”--They found themselves 
impelled to tell of Christ to others, and 
in the tongues of the visitors who flocked 
to hear what the noise meant.—— ‘“ Devout 
men.’’—Religious Jews and proselytes, who 
had come from distant lands to dwell for 
a longer or shorter time at the holiest of 
all places. -——“‘ Every nation under Heav- 
en.”’--Of course an exaggeration, as China 
and Australia are notincluded. All neigh- 
boring known lands are meant. * Gali- 
leans."’—Most of them were from Galilee, 
probably not all.- “ Wherein we were 
born.’’—The Jews from foreign lands could 
speak the languages of their countries best. 

——** Parthians, Medes and Elamites.”’— 
Beyond the Tigrisin Persia.—-—-—*' Mesopo- 
tamia,”’—Between the Euphrates and i- 
gris,in Assyria and Babylonia,-—-——*‘ Cap- 
padocia,” * Pontus,” “ Asia,” “Phrygia,” 
* Pamphylia.”’—All these are separate 
provinces in Asia Minor.——* Lybia about 
Cyrene ’’--North Afcica. 

Instruction.—The divine wisdom was in 
no hurry about having the disciples begin 
their work as apostles. Their three years 
study under Christ in that wonderful 
peripatetic theological seminary was not 
enough. There needed afterward Christ's 
own appearances to them and conversations 
after his resurrection, and then after his 
ascension ten days more in which to grasp 
the meaning of it all, and, finally, the 
special gift of the Holy Spirit to fill them 
with enthusiasm, faith and power. 

People may make a mistake, especially 
the yourg, in hurrying into religious work 
before they have gota good education and 
are well grounded in the faith. Especially is 
it a great mistake to engage in such work 
without a deep conviction of duty, some- 
thing vastly other than a desire to makea 
living out of the Gospel. 

The gift of the Holy Spirit was not upon 
the twelve disciples merely, but upon all 
thecompany. If itis true that special duties 
as apostles, or missionaries, er preachers 
belong to a few, it is yet true that the mul- 
titude of those that proclaim the Word 
ought to be great. Noone is exempt. No 
one need think the gift of the Spirit is not 
for him. 

We do not make enough of the gift of the 
Spirit. Now it is not miraculous, but it is 
real. We see it in the faith. or fervor and 
enthusiasm of those who love Cbrist’s cause 
and desire to propagate it. It can be sought 
and cultivated just as any other gift can be. 

We are told how the disciples prepared for 
the gift. They came together frequently; 
they continued in the prayers, the regular 
ways and forms of prayer they were familiar 
with, and in the breaking of bread together: 
that is, io the affectionate associations of 
the Lord’s Supper, which they celebrated 
whenever they ate together. They talked 
about Christ and prayed over his kingdom. 
That is a good way now. 

We do not look for miracles now; but 
we may look for what is just as good, the 
persuasive power of the Spirit. What was 
the use of miracles? Simply to convince 
people of the truth. We have more reason 
to believe it than those Jews had. Weare 
born into the faith, and may be expected to 
believe. Christianity now possesses the 
world, and it does not need miracles even 
abroad. 

The miracle of tongues was not repeated, 
so far as we know, for the speaking with 
tongues at Corinth was something different. 
But the miracle teaches us the importance 
of reaching men in their own plane, whether 
of language or place or sympathy. Folks 
need to be talked to in a style they are 
familiar with, not from a superior hight. 
The preacher who comes nearest his hear- 
ers, influences them most. That is why 
humble preachers succeed best with the 
ignorant or poor. 

Observe how speedily the Gospel was 
scattered all over the known world by these 
converts from so many nations. It pays to 
evangelize cities, for they reach the country 
districts. 

Christianity, and with it civilization, 
are destroying the effect of Babel. The 
multitude of tongues is what keeps people 
apart; Christianity brings them together. 
Modern civilization is rapidly substituting 
the English language for the various bar- 
barous languages of the world. Think how 
English and Spanish have replaced all the 
languages of America, and how English is 
spreading in India and Africa. 

The question, ‘‘ What meaneth this?” isa 
proper one toask. Let us each ask what is 
the meaning of Christianity. That may be 
the first step to conversion. Honest ques- 
tioning will get the truth, 














Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 





BARRY, D. Q., Sand Beach, accepts call to Noni 
and Farmington, Mich. 

CASMER, Geourage H., Alinka, India, died re- 
cently, aged 82, 

EAST, IL. N., Imlaystown, N. J., resigns. 

KRAMER, GeorGE R., Greenpoint, N. Y., re- 
signs. 

OLIVER, J., Ovid, accepts call to Fenton, Mich. 

TUCKER, A. B., Silver Lake, Kan., resigns. 

TOPPING, Henry, Morgan Park, Ill, accepts 
call to Clifton Springs, N. Y. 

STEPHENSON, E. M., South Haven, called to 
Ovid, Mich. 

STILL, T. R. Colfax, la., resigns. 

WILLIAMS, H., Ottumwa, Ia., resigns. 

RICHMOND, E., Troopsville, N. Y., resigns. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

ALGER, Frank G., Streator, accepts call to 
Oneida, II. 

BARNES, STEPHEN G., inst. June 15th, Long- 
meadow, Mass. 

BEARDSLEY, Josiau, Wilmette, LIL, accepts 
call to Rosendale, Wis. 

BUGBEE, Roto G., Thomaston, Conn., called 
to Wells River, Vt. 

DEWHURST, F. E., accepts call to Plymouth 
ch., Indianapolis, Ind. 

DREW, Francris L., Pitcher, N. Y., accepts call 
to Cheyenne, Wyo. 

EVANS, W. H. (U. B.), accepts call to Big Lake, 
Minn. 

FLAWITH, FrReprrick, New Brunswick, ac- 
cepts call to Antioch, Cal. 

GATES, O. H., Union Seminary, called to the 
chair of Hebrew in Ooerlin Seminary. 

GOODELL, Jonn H., Ventura, called to Market 
St. ch., Oakland, Cal. 

HUDSON, Dorr A., Cherryfield, Me., resigns. 

HURD, ALBERT C., Francestown, N. H., re- 
signs. 

HUTCHINSON, WALTER P., Somerville, called 
to North Abington, Mass. 

HYSLOP, James, inst. recently Cheboygan, 

ich. 


KEEN, LYMAN 8., Somerset, Mich., accepts call 
to Bremen, Ind. 

KENNGOTT, GEORGE F., Newport, N. H., called 
to First ch., Lowell, Mass. 

Ae. W. L., Bellevue, called to Ober- 
in, O 

MARKHAM, ReuBen F., Kirwin, Kan., resigns. 

McMILLEN, WituramM F., Cleveland called to 
become District Secretary of the C. 8S. 8. and 
P. Soc. for Illinois, Ohio and Indiana, with 
headquarters at Chicago, Ill. 

MILLS, THorRNTON A., Plymouth ch., Provi- 
dence, R.I., resigns. 

NASH, Frep W., Ketcham, accepts call to 
Challis, Idaho. 

PLUMMER, ALEXANDER R., Warwick, Mass., 
accepts call to Granby, Vt. 

ROSS, JOHN A., inst. June 4th, Hampton, N. H. 

SCHAUFELD, PautL M., ord. recently German 
ch., Half Day, Ill. 

SIMPSON, Jonn W., Cincinnati, O., accepts 
call to presidency of Marietta College. 

SIMONS, Jostan H., East Chicago, Ind., re- 
signs. 

SMITH, Epwarp L., Genesee, Idaho, called to 
First ch., Walla Walla, Wash. 

SMITH, Epwin S., Beatrice, Neb., called to 
Fellowship ch., Indianapolis, Ind. 

SMITH, GeEorGe L., ord. recently Porter Me- 
morial Branch ch., Chicago, Il. 

— Josern, ord. June 7th, Linn Grove, 

a. 


TODD, Henry C., Shiocton, accepts call to 
Eagle River, Wis. 

TRAVIS, Davip Q., Orland, Ind., resigns. 

WALKER, GeorGeE LEON, First ch., Hartford, 
Conn., resigns. 

WATSON, JAMES B., Ridgeville College, accepts 
call to Liber and Portland, Ind. 

WHITE. James, W., inst. June 2d, Menomonie, 

is. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


ANDERSON, J. P., inst. June 30th, New Lisbon, 
0. 


BERRY, GeorGe T., ord. June 16th, Caldwell, 

COLSON, L. E., inst. June Mth, Pen Argyl, 
Penn. 

DECKER, I. D., Harmony, N. J., called to West 
Sundbury and Concord, Penn. 

GATES, Winthrop, Newark, N. J., called to 
Eddington, Penn. 

HERENDEEN, W. R., St. Louis, Mo., accepts 
call to Argyle, Il. 

UGHEs, T. L., Shelbyville, Ind., accepts call to 

Piqua, O. 

HUNTER, J. PLEASANT, Newark, N. J., accepts 
call to Minneapolis, Minn. 

McCLEAN, Robert F., New Bloomfield, Penn., 
resigns. 

McCrory, W. J., Bridgewater, Penn., resigus. 

McMILLAN, J. P., Burkesville, Penn., resigns. 

MAPES, FE. L., Carlisle, Penn., died June 26,th 
aged 45. 

MILLS, THornTon A., Cong., Providence, R. I., 
called to Wilkesbarre, Penn. 

McEWAN, W.S., Wilmington, Del., called to 
Webster Groves, Mo. 

RAY, GeorGg, inst. recently, Scotia, Neb. 

BEAGLE, W. G., Ellwood, called to Rochester, 

enn. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 


ASSHETON, Ws. H., West Philadelphia, Penn., 
resigns. 


BALLANTYNE, J. F., Geneva, accepts call to 
St. Augustine's Chapel, New York, N. Y. 


FULLER, N. B., Seguin, Texas, resigns. 


SHEPHERD, R. Bowprn, Philadelphia, Penn., 
resigns. 


SNIVELY,T. B., Troy, N. Y., resigns. 
WALLACE, GeEorGk, Sioux Falls, S. D., resigns. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


HOSMER, F. L., Unit., Cleveland, O., resigns. 

LAMBERT, J. F., Luth., Philadelphia, accepts 
call to Catasauqua, Penn. 

go ae AXEL, Luth., Graatsburg, Wis., re- 
signs. 

THOMPSON, Ex tas, Ref., inst. June 2th, 
Roxborough, M 


VIN CnhARLES C.,, U it., inst. J 
ee aan n une 15th, Leb- 





Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the 
Week” will be considered by us an equivalent to 
thetr publishers for all volumes recetved. The inter- 
ests of our readers will guide us in the selection of 
works for further notice. 


THE THIRD VOLUME OF M°MAS- 
TER'S HISTORY.” 

BOTH in style and substance the present 
third volume of Mr. McMaster’s History is 
agratifying improvement on the one 
which preceded it, and still more as com- 
pared with the opening volume of the 
series. The critical reader will continue 
to observe occasional indications that the 
plague of minor errors, both as to style 
and matter, has not been entirely over- 
come, but as a whole he will place the 
volume on his shelves as a solid, dignified 
and independent contribution to the his- 
tory of the United States. 

The period treated in this volume 1s one 
of great interest. It was a time when 
the momentum of the Revolution was 
wholly lost and the Republic was gather- 
ing force and motion for its own new and 
independent start. The ideas, inspirations 
and traditional venerations of the early 
time had either been wholly sapped or 
were no longer available. The Republic 
was in the thick of its first great proof of 
itself. Every defect told for all the mis- 
chief there wasinit. Even in the chances 
of the moment the ordinary average of for- 
tunate occurrences failed. Old discontents 
broke out anew. In the general dissolu- 
tion of restraint, vagaries, caprice, ambi- 
tions, sectional interest and political ani- 
mosity swelled the disruptive elements of 
political society to a portentous volume 
and seemed to threaten results which in 
reality even those who promoted them 
would have been the first to resist. 

This sea of democratic politics was not, 
however, to roll and toss its waveson a lev- 
el of dead mediocrity. Amid the whirl and 
ferment occurred at least one great event, 
the purchase of Louisiana and what pre- 
ceded and followed it; one great criminal 
conspiracy, Aaron Burr’s: one great actof 
national settlement, the Northwest Terri- 
torial act; one beautiful anticipation (the 
embargv) of the Japanese Harikari meth- 
od of punishing an enemy by destroying 
yourself, while through the whole period, 
on air, land and water, in politics and 
ethics, North and South roamed at large 
Thomas Jefferson, the most perplexing 
compound yet known among American 
statesmen. Until within a very recent 
time the student of this period had either 
to make his choice between the vitupera- 
tion of Federal writers or the fantastic 
applause of Republican eulogists. If he 
were endowed with extraordinary curios- 
ity he might try them both and trust 
luck or Yankee wit to briag him to aright 
decision in a case which at best furnished 
no clear evidence to goon. 

Mr. McMaster writes in more fortu- 
nate times. To say, nothing of Gen- 
eral Schouler, for whose volumes we 
have very great respect, Henry Adams 
has: laid all following students of 
the period in question under  obliga- 
tionto him. Mr, McMaster owes much 
to him in this volume, and makes no 
attempt to conceal the debt, tho perhaps 
the aid he has received lies ratherin the 
large molding of his opinions and conclu- 
sions than in definite points which can be 
acknowledged by afootnote. Mr. Adams’s 
explanation of the Burr conspiracy, of 
General Wilkinson’s implication in it and 
corrupt secret relations with Spain, is an 
example of exhaustive work which no 
subsequent historian is likely to improve 
on. In the present work the best course is 
taken; all this is assumed whole,reproduced 
by the author in his own way and with 
some additions and expansions based on 
his own studies which add to the pictur- 
esque effect of the narrative, as, for exam- 
ple, the implication of Henry Clay and 
Andrew Jackson in the Burr conspiracy. 

Mr. McMaster, whatever it may cost him 
to be so, is always vivid. Shadows fall all 
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around him, but his subjects stand out in 
light. He is particularly good in giving 
the substance of a controversy. Not 
satisfied with summing it up from the 
judicial position he reproduces the argu- 
ments of the advocates on both sides 
before he lets you know the judges’ de- 
cision. The Aaron Burr’ conspiracy 
affords him the best possible opportu- 
nity to show off this method to advan- 
tage. The whole case is here. The court, 
the jury, the advocate, their pleadings, 
the evidence, the spectators, and even the 
actors behind the scenes, the sympathetic 
Westera public, the concealed mana- 
gers of the Federal politics, and the Presi- 
dential blunderer who should have been 
able to overwhelm his enemies with a 
clear case against them and a bold policy. 

Mr. McMaster has io his composition a 
trace of wanton realism, which, as applied 
to elevated characiers like Washington, 
is sure to be resented, and may beby the 
admirers of Jefferson. Those to whom 
the legend of ‘‘Old Tippecanoe” is still dear. 
when they read his account of William 
Henry Harrison the first, and of his 
efforts as Governor of the Northwest Ter- 
ritory to play into the hands of the slave- 
holders and to plant slavery in Ohio and 
Indiana, will perhaps deserve less sym- 
pathy. 

The Louisiana and Florida acquisition 
and our relations in the matter to Spain 
and France are done fully and with no 
less skill, tho we hardly need add that 
here also Mr. McMaster enjoyed the ad- 
vantage of Mr. Adams’s explorations. 
Much the same remarks may be made on 
the portions of the volume which relate 
to the em argo agd the events amid 
which the country slowly drifted into the 
War of 1812. 

Among the best and freshest chapters 
in the book are those on the uses made of 
the public lands, and particularly the fol- 
lowing one on the spread of democracy 
with its admirable reports of the attempts 
in Pennsylvania and elsewhere to break 
down the judicial system. The trial 
and final acquittal of Judge Chase, before 
the Senate of the United States, calls out 
Mr. McMaster’s best power, and is done 
by him in his best manner. Thucydides 
himself hardly possessed a more distinct 
gift for the compression of the points of a 
case as presented by the special advocates 
on both sides into a clear, succinct and 
sufficient statement. 

The importance of American commerce 
and shipping at this period of our history 
and the enormous development of wealth 
and enterprise under the free trade of the 
day, form a very prominent, instructive, 
and deeply interesting portion of this vol- 
ume. In fact, Mr. McMaster shows the 
influence of the modern school in which 
he has been trained in the attention given 
by him to economics and the attempt to 
reproduce in all relations the life of the 
people and the development of their in- 
dustries. The best that can be done 
under such heads as these rises only to 
the dignity of sketches. The sketches 
are, however, good ones; and when they 
contain controverted matter and relate to 
political theories on which the country is 
divided the author saves himself by ad- 
hering manfully to the position of the 
historian pure and simple whose business 
it is to relate and not to argue. We find 
among these industrial sketches one on in- 
dustrial unions and labor strikes in the first 
years of the present century. Mr. McMas- 
ter must, however, be wrong in the asser- 
tion that labor in those days was poorly 
paid as compared with the present time. 
In fact, when he names the price had for 
slaves and for journeymen per diem in 
Illinois he seems to abandon his own 
ground. 

In the aecount of the discussion over the 
admission of slaveryto the Northwest Terri- 
tory, Mr. McMaster is not altogether suc- 
cessful. His method of presenting both 
sides as strongly as he can does not work as 
well in this case as in the others. At least the 
two strong points of the moral argument 
on the one hand and of the impossibility of 
maintaining free labor and slave labor 
working side by side hardly appear in his 
pages, while on the other hand more is 
made of the technical and legal rights of 
the slaveholders than was claimed for 
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them at the time. It would seem that 
Mr. McMaster has read these early pro- 
slavery apologies and demands in the 
post eventum light of the Kansas and 
Nebraska controversies. 

We have no space to review the author's 
view of Federalism in New England and of 
the extreme Federal sympathy there with 
disunion as a possible resort. If we are to 
confuse words with deeds and to recog- 
nize no distinction as to responsibility be- 
tween them, Mr. McMaster’s treatment of 
the subject is fully sustained. But New 
England agitation never got beyond the 
rhetorical stage. Any attempt to develop it 
into overt responsible action would have 
overwhelmed the agitation. The history 
of the Hartford Convention, tho it bas 
been employed by certain writers as their 
standing demonstration of New England 
disloyalty, and tho Mr. McMaster appears 
to be more or less under the same impres- 
sion, isa complete demonstration of the 
futility of the attempt to push disloyalty 
in New England beyond words into re- 
sponsible deeds. Granting that some such 
project was entertained by some persons 
in the Hartford Convention as among the 
possib’e eventualities, the scheme failed; 
failed so conspicuously as to overwhelm 
its projectors, so completely thateven they 
found it convenient to spread over their 
proceedings a veil of secrecy which has 
never been wholly removed. 

This volume, like each of those which 
preceded it, has an index of its own,a 
very useful arrangement. 
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The mere naming of a new work by Prof. 
Thomas Kelly Cheyne is enough to inform 
the reader that an interesting, erudite, able 
and brilliant work is beforehim. The Ori- 
gin and Religious Contents of the Psalter 
will be found to justify fully that pre- 
judgment. It consists of the (Oxford) 
Bampton Lectures of 1889, with an intro- 
duction and appendices, all full of thought 
and study, very full references to the latest 
literature of the subject, and even to the 
belles lettres that can be drawn in for illus- 
tration. The introduction is valuable for 
giving an insight into the author’s own lit- 
erary and scientific progress, his companion. 
ship, and a multitude of matters that help 
the reader to make allowances—whether for 
extravagant claims, extravagant views, or 
fur undue modesty. Dr. Cheyne never was 
the slave of his yesterdays; and no one will 
be surprised to observe that be indulges in 
some few retrograde steps in particular 
directions, and advances in the general line 
of ‘‘modern criticism.’ To epitomize the 
book is impossible; it is too full and di- 
versified for that. Still, it must be said 
that to common-sense reasoning, Professor 
Cheyne’s arguments are not conclusive, tor 
his grouping and sub-grouping of the 
Psalms and assigning them to the respect 
ive periods indicated. The arguments 
prove toomuch. Following his methods it 
would be easy to prove that no age ever ex- 
isted in which the prayer “Thy kingdom 
come’’ couJd have been indited, much 
less used, in the sense in which we find it in 
the Lord’s Prayer; and generally the non- 
existence of almost all the purer thoughts, 
compositions and literatures could be ar- 
gued either out of their uwn times or out of 
the world entirely. It is not true that the 
modern Old Testament critics were the 
first to apply principles of historical criti- 
cism, nor that they have a monopoly of all 
correctness in their application, nor that 
their opponents are utterly lacking in either 
acumen, scholarship or boldness. There are 
multitudes who are eager for the facts, and 
ready and willing to follow where the facts 
lead them, but who will not follow in- 
conclusive reasoning, tho put forth by the 
best Oriental scholars. Nor is it enough, in 
the eyes of such searchers after truth—who 
indeed admit that they are fallible and in 
want of light—to deny, whether formally 
or tacitly, everything supernatural in the 
course of providence, and leave it out of 
consideration for any d-priori reasons. If 
the lengths to which Professor Cheyne goes 
are beyond the limits of ordinary common 
sense (tho educated) reasoners, it is not the 
fault of the latter. Professor Cheyne com- 
mends himself and his s holarship in myr- 
iad minor ways; but his whole system, if 
we may so style it, must seem a gathering 
of non sequiturs to those who really believe 
in weighing and fixing the value of a term, 
being sure of their premises, and seeing 
that the syllogism is really a linked chain 
rather than adjacent-lying propositiuns. 
We wish well to Professor Cheyne, and toall 
good work that he does; we are sick of many 
of the old traditions that have no Bible nor 





good facts to support them; we are tired of 
ignorant distortions, and of partisanship 
that is not open to conviction; and we try 
to rid ourselves, as far as consciousness and 
perception will allow, of prejudice; but we 
long to see the results of Old Testament 
criticism so put forth that we may lay hold 
of the gain, and not find ourselves obliged 
to accept a train of reasoning that would 
not be accepted in matters of science nor in 
the courts; in short, to be able to gird our- 
selves up like men, and either answer like 
men, or confess ourselves but dust 
and ashes, and bow our heads in conviction 
before the unanswerable. (12mo, pp. xxxviii, 
517. New York: Thomas Whittaker. Price, 
$4.00.) 


In the later works of Ernest Kenan, read- 
ers are prepared to expect the freest eclecti- 
cism among the extremest positions of the 
so-called higher criticitm of the Old Testa- 
ment, superabundant imagination, and the 
utmost indifference to the record in resolv 
ing the marvelous or even the uncommon 
into myth. The third volume of his His- 
tury of the People of Isracl, or that part of 
it ‘from the time of Hezekiah till the re- 
turn of Babylon,” as it appears in the Eng- 
lish translation, is disappointing in none of 
these respects. It is not wanting in in- 
genious and beautiful plays of the imagina- 
tion, nor in fine writing; but it rests on 
the postulates of the impossibility of the 
works of Providence being carried on by 
any supreme will, the utter incredibility of 
the miraculous or supernatural, the as- 
sumed frauds of Israel’s prophets, and 
their animosity in general to the priestly 
class, and the entire untrustworthbiness of 
the Old Testiment history as such. Of 
course Jeremiah is the author of Deuter- 
onomy; Javeh is identical frequently (if not 
always) with Moloch, and seems to have an 
existence only in the thought of Israel; the 
prophets and reformers were all bigots, 
using political methods, and at best under 
a delusion when believing themselves in- 
spired by the Lord, and it would seem they 
often only pretended to be so, for pious pur- 
poses. ‘*‘ Jeremiah must be classed 
with those great reactionists whom we do 
not like, but whose partin history it would 
be unjust to disregard . . . three- 
fourths of the rays of glory which encircle 
Moses should be credited to him: ; 
He is an Elijah of reality.’ It is very diffi- 
cult to know what Mr. Renan takes to be 
true and what to be myth in Jewish history; 
still more difficult to discover his canons 
of historical criticism, or selection between 
the true and the mythical. To an ordinary 
scholar the work would seem rightfuily to 
be taken as a jeu d’esprit, were there any 
reasons more than the numerous reductio 
ad absurdum ones for so taking it. As it 
stands, and considering it seriously, it is 
scarcely to be reckoned a history on any 
sound principles of historical writing. It 
is a story, with many half-digressive re- 
marks, in which the author plays fast and 
loose with his authorities, assuming that 
they are in the major part fictitious—mixed 
fraud and legend; using them or rejecting 
them not according to any fixed principle 
or apparent guides amenable to reason, but 
with a mere fickle will and an unbridled 
imagination. It is not a book directed to 
the scholars, but to the ordinary intelligent, 
who are expected to consider his positions 
as taken in depths of knowledge unfathom- 
able, and to be received on the faith of a 
skeptic. It may be that some of his para- 
graphs would be of use to the Old Testa- 
ment student in the matter of revivifying 
the men of bygone ages; but even that is 
doubtful. The English translation seems 
to be good, but the notes have many mis- 
prints, especially in the Hebrew words 
cited, besides leaving a number of matters 
still in a half-French shape. (12mo, pp. 
xiii, 429. Boston: Roberts Brothers. Price, 
$2.50. 


A book quite unusual in the flood of 
works on the Old Testament nowadays is 
The Early Religion of Israel as set forth by 
Biblical Writers and by Modern Critical 
Historians: the Baird lecture for 1889, by 
James Robertson, D.D., Professor of Oriental 
Languages in the University of Glasgow. 
As might be expected from the title, it 
generally opposes the views of the “ higher” 
critics; but not in a dogmatic way nor on 
dogmatic grounds; but, taking the portions 
of the Old Testament admitted by the critics 
to be authentic or genuine or both, it inves- 
tigates, with all coolness, carefulness and 
thoughtfulness the question whether the 
historical accounts given by the biblical 
writers themselves are not equally trust- 
worthy with the theories and conclusions 
of the critics. The author leaves the ques- 
tions of theology—inspiration and revelation 
among them—to take care of themselves; 
he also laments certain positions of the 





“traditional” view, as unjust to what the 
biblical writers do or do not claim; and 
then, with a wealth of research, and with 
as sound and generally as extensive 
knowledge (at least) of both the Orient and 
its languages as the “critics,” he proceeds 
to his task of examining whether the 
balance of probability is for the biblical 
writers or for the ‘critics,’ in the matter 
of Old Test:ment history. He is entirely 
familiar with the writings and conclusions 
of the critics and uses them fairly—showing 
also fair play to the biblical writers. It 
does seem, to one accustomed to investiga- 
tions that require more than mere imagi- 
nation, that the author carries his points, 
a dcarries them overwhelmingly; so that 
at last he makes it clear that not only 
have the biblical writers the balance of 
probability on their side, but common 
sense as well. Of course, neither he nor we 
would undervalue the actual light and 
knowledge gained by and through the 
critics; but on the whole, and in the matter 
of the rewriting Old Testament history in 
the spider-web style, there is no controvert- 
ing the positions of Professor Robertson. 
The book has many charms of manner and 
matter, and will prove most satisfactory 
and delightful to those who wish things 
presented to their intellect and do not 
wish a writer to hide the vital matter of 
argument under the (real or pretended) 
veil of scholarship. Were the work a fail- 
ure, the critics could not afford to neglect 
it, and it would stiil be charming to read; 
but in its strength as well as its richness, 
it isan exceedingly valuable acquisition to 
the literature of the general subject. Those 
who cannot afford the time, nor endure the 
fatigue, of the usual (rather dreary) discus- 
sions pro and con, can read this with the 
comfort of walking on solid ground and 
with no danger of being trapped by logical 
tortuosities. (l6mo, pp. xiv, 524. New 
York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co.; Edin- 
burgh and London: William Blackwood & 
Sons. Price, 3.00.) 


One of the minor works amidst the mass 
of semi-critical literature on the Old Testa- 
ment, which accepts the theory of the late 
composition and still later canonical adop- 
tion of the historical books of the Old 
Testament, and puts off the close of the 
Jewish canon till some time—more than 
a century after the beginning of the 
Chrtistian era, is The Canon of the Old 
Testament, an Essay on the gradual growth 
and formation of the Hebrew Canon of 
Scripture, by Herbert Edward Ryle, B.D., 
Hulsean Professor of Divinity, Professorial 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, and 
Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of 
Ripon. The chief merit of the book is its 
clear English style, such as is desirable in a 
good sermonizer; along with a number of 
original texts in the “ Excursus” (five in 
number) at the end of the book. Otherwise 
the matter is little more than an eclectic 
gathering from the conclusions of the crit- 
ics, with no distinctive or peculiar merit, 
and with rather less than the general play 
of imagination among writers of that 
class. There is much elementary matter 
mingled up—respecting the division into 
chapters and verses—which is for the most 
part correct. The author believes, contrary 
to the brightest, or, at least, the most flashy 
lights among the modern critics, that 
there was such a thing as the Sinaitic legis- 
lation, that there were priestly laws before 
they were codified into the ‘“ priestly code ”’; 
andin a few other ways holds back from 
extreme views; but he is sometimes put in 
straits, as for example, he accepts Luke 
24: 44. as a proof of the tripartite division 
of the Hebrew canon, but denies that 
they imply ‘the completion of the canon in 
our Lord’s time ”’ (probably meaning “‘ that 
the canon was completed at or before our 
Lord’s time’). But the book lacks in 
strength and in deeper scholarship; and 
while it has not entirely cut loose from 
faith, it can searcely commend itself to 
either friends or foes of the modern criti 
cism. It, however, suggests one thought, 
the considerations which are taken here and 
generally to show the late composition of 
certain books of the Old Testament should— 
with a force tenfold greater—cause us to be- 
lieve that the whole mass of Talmudic and 
most other Je ..ish extra-biblicel writing 
and tradition, took their rise not in Pales- 
tine, nor in the earlier centuries, but in the 
Jewish schools at Babylon, and mostly 
after the time of Mohammed. Consequent- 
ly they should be put “ out of court”’ in any 
and all discussions of the canon of the Old 
Testament. (i6mo, pp. xx, 304. London 
and New York: Macmillan & Co. Price, 
$1.75.) 


Seeing that the Hebrew text of: the Old 
Testament has descended to us in substan- 
tially but one recension, and that confess- 
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edly faulty in spots; and seeing, moreover, 
that, aside from the clearest interna! testi- 
mony, the unavoidable conjectural emen- 
dation can have documentary support from 
the ancient versions alone, the demand for 
a cool, cautious and learned work on the 
Canon and Text together, based on the 
available knowledge, is really imperative. 
No 4@-priori theories can be sure of a solid 
foundation till the text is settled—at least on 
the firmest basis possible without the (per- 
haps serviceable) mutual gravitation exerted 
between the text and the d-prvori theories. 
The beginning of such a work, and a very 
good indication of the necessary steps in con- 
tinuing it, are pretty well shown in the 
Canon and Text of the Old Testament, by 
Dr. Frants Buhl, formerly ordinary pro- 
fessor of theology and Oriental languages 
in the University of Copenhagen, but now 
the successor (and a most worthy one) of Dr. 
Franz Delitzsch, as ordinary professor of 
theology at Leipzig. It is before us as 
translated by the Rev. John Macpherson. 
Brimful of learning, common sense, critical 
acumen and caution, the book stands in 
marked contrast to the short method, imag- 
inative, popular works of most of the mod- 
ern school of writers on the canon, history, 
compilation, etc., of the Old Testament, 
and takes a fair rank as comparable in so- 
lidity and excellence with the best authors 
in the science of New Testament criticism. 
The portion that treats of the canon recog- 
nizes the gradual growth of the latter, 
closing it for the Palestinian Jews some- 
where ahout 200 B.c., but feeling obliged to 
admit that the Alexandrian Jews had other 
ideas, about which not so much is known. 
With respect to the text, almost (or quite) 
all the necessary matters are systematically 
treated, aud very luminously. The Septua- 
gintis supposed by the author to be really a 
Jewish work; but on this point, as in the 
other parts of the work, whether the reader 
agrees with the author or not, he will be 
obliged to respect his learning and his men- 
tal balance. With every section, and, in- 
deed, with almost every paragraph, are 
given excellent and full enough citations of 
authorities, and references to the literature, 
old and new. The work is thus an excel- 
lent compendium for reference, as well asa 
good book for reading and elementary in- 
struction; and, on the whole, one of the 
very best modern works on the subject, be 
sides being in smaller compass than most of 
them. Where the matter is old, it is treated 
with uncommon clearness; and readers of 
the old treatises and text-books will be 
amply repaid for its perusal. (8vo, pp. viii, 
259. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark; New York: 
imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
Price, $3.00.) 


The Rev. Dr. Isaac M. Wise, President of 
the Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, bas 
produced a number of works interesting 
both to his co-religionists and to others; 
and now after having “expounded Holy 
Writ these forty-eight years in the syna- 
gogs and schoolrooms, and before academ- 
ical classes in the college these sixteen 
years,” he gives to the public a Pronaos to 
Holy Writ, which is at least. as good and in- 
teresting as anything he has sent out be- 
fore, altho he modestly declares that ‘ he 
ought to have written a much better book.” 
In character, it would, perhaps, be best 
styled a rather summary “ Introduction ” 
to the Old Testament, mostly from a Jewish 
point of view. It is also a protest, and in 
the main a very sensible one, against the 
“domineering realism’’ in biblical criti- 
cism, and against ‘‘ the science commonly 
called Modern Biblical Criticism, actually 
Negative Criticism, which maintains, on 
the strength of unscientific methods, that 
the Pentateuch is not composed of original 
Mosaic material, no Psalms are Davidian, 
no Proverbs Solomonic, the historical books 
are uphistorical, the prophecies were writ- 
ten post festum, there was no revelation, 
inspiration or prophecy.’’ Dr. Wise attempts 
to “ meet Negative Criticism by document- 
ary evidence’’; and he does it with appar- 
ently a perfect heart and sturdiness. He 
holds that the Pentateuch was compiled, 
not at a late date, from the writings of 
Moses, and that sundry books like those of 
‘‘the wars of the Lord’’ were really em- 
bodied therein—at least for the most part; 
and in general adheres to the views ot Jew- 
ish tradition. The Book of Isaiah, how- 
ever, he admits to have been composed in 
part by a later prophet. As was to be ex- 
pected, there is an abundance of Jewish 
learning, and other learning in the book, 
and the ordinary mind will feel that many 
of his arguments are incontrovertible. 
Whether Orientulists will follow him so far 
as to admit that by the Massorites ‘‘ not only 
the manuscripts but also the pronunciation 
and accentuation of each syllable of Holy 
Writ were preserved intact, alike in all 








ages and in all parts of the world,’ is 
another question. But Dr. Wise’s book is 
worth reading, especially by the indifferent 
and by foes. (8vo, pp. 193. Cincinnati: 
Robert Clarke & Co. Price $1.50.) 


The Earl of Derby, in Stuart J. Reid’s 
“Prime Ministers of Queen Victoria” (Har- 
per & Brothers, New York, $1.50), falls to 
the highly competent hands of George 
Saintsbury, who has made of it an excep- 
tional book—light, sketchy and entertain- 
ing in the biographic part, but in the 
major and more serious part presenting 
an admirable review of the recent political 
history of England and Lord Derby’s rela- 
tion to English politics and the part he 
acted in them. From this point of view the 
book leaves little to be desired, especially 
as Mr. Saintsbury has an opinion of his own 
which he does not withhold from his read- 
ers. It is written, as Mr. Saintsbury frankly 
admits, from the Tory point of view,which 
is defined as opposition to Catholic Eman 
cipation, Repeal of the Corn Laws and dis- 
establishment, tho, so far as we remember, 
the one point on which Lord Derby was 
consistent with himself, from beginning to 
end, through his Whig and Tory days alike, 
was his resistance toany tampering with the 
property and rights of the Church. Mr. 
Saintsbury’s appearance in this nearest ap- 
proach he has made to political writing is 
to be attributed partly to his Tory sympa- 
thies, partly to his admiration for Derby as 
a literary man and translator of Homer, 
and yet more we take the liberty to 
assume for his liking for the democratic 
aristocrat who never knew how to get in 
with his equals but was equally unable 
to lose the hearts of his inferiors. In a 
passage which we fancy will escape the no- 
tice of no one who. reads the book Mr. 
Saintsbury says of him that he was 


“altogether a delightful human person, as 
human as Lord Palmerston, with far greater 
scholarship and a higher eloquence; at least as 
good a scholar as Mr. Gladstone, with more 
humor and more humanity; as sharp with his 
tongue as Mr. Disraeli himself, with the advan- 
tage of better breeding and a more English 
tone; a thorough sportsman, the absence of 
which quality I have heard some of my friends 
urge as the only spot on Lord Salisbury’s sun; 
of far heavier caliber than Lord Melbourne, his 
rival and Palmerston’s in easy wearing of 
honors, a man of original genius, which dis- 
tinguishes him from the Aberdeens, the Greys, 
and the Goderichs.” 

——Cardinal Manning. By Arthur 
Wolloston Hutton, M.A. (Macmillan & 
Co., New York; Methuen & Co., London; 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New 
York. $1.00.) The international copyright 
does not seem to have prevented two edi- 
tions of this work, identical in all respects 
as to text except that the Houghton & 
Mifflin edition is reprinted in this country 
from smaller type and with the omission 
of the copious bibliography and index of 
the English edition. A book on Cardinal 
Manning, from the pen of Mr. Hutton, fol- 
lowing his volume on Cardinal Newman,was 
to be anticipated with as much certainty 
as the death of one followed the death of 
the other. Both are written from the 
standpoint of sympathetic criticism, tho 
the wide contrast between the men intel- 
lectually and ecclesiastically betray the 
author, in this volume, apparently against 
his will, into some critical strictures on 
Newman. The abiding portrait of Man- 
ning presented in these pages, is that of 
his later days, when the strong and offen- 
sive characteristics of the ultramontane 
prelate were softened by the democratic 
and almost socialistic sympathies which 
engaged him in everything which promised 
aid to the poor. The impression which re- 
mains with the reader is saintly to a degree 
which will be rather surprising to readers 
whose memories are twenty or thirty years 
long. 


Leaves of Healing Gathered by Katha- 
rine Paine Sutton. (American Unitarian 
Association, Boston.) We find in this pleas- 
ing booklet a compilation of fresh selec- 
tions which,so far as we have observed, have 
not done duty before. They are compiled 
under the eight heads of “ Life’s Victo- 
ries,”’ ‘‘ Death’s Ministry,” ‘‘ Immortality,” 
“The Family on Earth and in Heaven,” 
“Eternal Goodness,” ‘“‘ The Father’s Will,” 
“ Aspiration,” and ‘“‘ The Perfect Trust.” 
Some Christian Endeavor Saints. 
By Francis E. Clark. (Congregational Sun- 
day-School and Publishing Society, Boston 
and Chicago. $1.00.) This is about as bright, 
and telling a piece of work as we have seen, 
with its “golden rule recipes, golden rule 
sermons, golden rule epistles and pictures 
from real life,” its saints Neighborly, Pisca- 
tor, Quilldriver, Speakwell, etc. The 
Gospel of the Holy Spirit. By S. W. Pratt. 
(A. D. F. Randolph & Co., New York.) We 
should apply the word edifying to thislittle 











book, and with the least possible trace of its 
metaphorical sense. The book comes from 
the author of that serene and beautiful book 
“A Summer at Peace Cottage,” and is what 
the reader of that Christian idy! would ex- 
pect it to be. ~The Ethics and Etiquette 
of the Pulpit, Pew, Parish, Press and Plat- 
form. By Howard Henderson, D.D., LL.D. 
(Geo. P. Houston, Cincinnati. $1.00.) This 
“Manual of Manners for Ministers and 
Members”’ is a much needed book on the 
amenities of ministerial and parish life and 
their value to the minister, his people and 
to their combined work. We will not under- 
take to calculate how many per cent. would 
be added to a church work by the study 
of this book. We knowsome churches where 
the difference might amount to that which 
lies between failure and success. If Dr. Hen- 
derson is to be taken for the model in this 
matter the amenities he teaches will neither 
dull the point nor put an exceeding plain- 
ness of speech out of fashion, not, at all 
events, if he speaks as he writes. 





Homiletical Commentary on the Book of 
Genesis. By the Rev. J. S. Exell, M.A. 
(Chapters I to VIII) and the Rev. T. H. 
Seale, A.K.C. (Chapters IX to L). Funk & 
Wagnalls Company, New York, 8vo, 747 
pp. 38.00.) This is the opening number of 
a new commentary on the Old Testament in 
twenty volumes printed by Funk & Wag- 
nalls Company from the English plates. 
The work is not in the least critical, not- 
withstanding the brief, compact sections of 
“Critical Notes”’ prefixed to each chapter. 
Its strength and merit lie in the homil- 
etic contents which consist of gen- 
eral expositions, in the form of homi- 
letic suggestions, illustrations, applications 
andexamples. The volume contains a great 
number of apposite citations collected from 
a wide range of writers, preachers and ex- 
positors, somewhat (so far as this point 
goes) on the plan of Dr. Butler’s Bible Work 
tho on a more limited scale of illustrative 
selections. The selections in the present 
volume appear to have a wide range and to 
represent more than a few limited circles in 
the Church catholic. The editors have, 
however, given to the work a very decided 
conservative character and compiled it to 
harmonize with the commonly received 
theology. It isa working manual for prac- 
tical workers in the Church, who will 
find it a great aid provided they do not 
lean too exclusively on it and allow it to 
suppress their own independent activity. 
There is no disguising the fact, how- 
ever, that it belongs in a class of books 
which make it so easy to think the thoughts 
of other people in the language of other 
people as to suggest a certain palpable dan- 
ger to the pulpit in their being used too 
freely. 


From Macmillan & Co. we have an 
abridgment of the first volume of Prof. 
Alfred Marshall’s ‘ Principles of Econ- 
omics.’’ The title of the smaller volume 
is Elements of Economics of Industry, 
qualified as being ‘‘ the first volume of Ele- 
ments of Economics.”’ This involved title 
is somewhat characteristic of Professor 
Marshall’s treatment of his subject, which 
shows no strong grasp of it as a whole. 
This is owing partly to the fact that 
he attempts too much. It is possible to 
write interestingly upon human industry 
in general; but no one can treat so vast a 
subject in a really scientific manner. If 
success were attainable it would be only at 
the expense of making the treatment so 
bold as to be repulsive. Professor Marshall 
seems to us to evade the difficulty by leav- 
ing his work unfinished. Instead of pre- 
paring this abridgment it would have been 
more satisfactory had he given us the second 
volume of the “ Principles of Economics.”’ 
In that volume many matters were to re- 
ceive explanation, which were taken up in 
the first volume and dropped on the ground 
that fuller treatment was then impractica- 
ble. We do not see, therefore, just what 
purpose was accomplished by this abridge- 
ment of a portion of an incomplete work. 
It is not available for the class-room, where 
it is necessary to survey the whole field of a 
science rather than to study minutely a sec- 
tion of it without reference to its relations 
to the rest, and for a book of reference the 
larger book would naturally be preferred. 
We may add, however, that the smaller 
book seems to be as interesting to the reader 
as the larger one. 


Talks on Graphology: the Art of Know- 
ing Character through Handwriting. By 
H. L.R. and M. L. R. (Lee & Shepard. 
Boston. $1.00.) This is certainly an ex- 
tremely interesting and curious study on 
which one given to such investigations will 
lay an eager hand. That indications of 
character are contained in handwriting will 











not be questioned, but exactly what they 
are and whether they will submit to such 
definite statement as we have in this vol- 
ume is another matter. For example, one 
has only to remember Dean Swift’s witty 
account of the way different people carried 
their lines across the page to have a doubt 
raised in his mind as to whether the up- 
ward pitching of the line as it moved for- 
ward is an indication of mental exhilara- 
tion, or the dropping of it of depression. The 
openest and roundest script ever invented 
comes to us from the darkest, most treach- 
erous and crafty race in Europe. We have 
at this moment in our possession a letter 
whose author has distinguished himself for 
deceit and ways that are dark, yet he is 
employed as an official scribe and writes in 
that open, upright hand which in this book 
is produced as the type of candor, honesty 
and openness. A glance at the signature 
of the late Governor Andrews, of Massa- 
chusetts, a wrestle with a letter from the 
late Dean Stanley, not to speak of the 
phenomenal puzzles struck off by Rufus 
Choate or Horace Greeley, whenever they 
touched pen to paper, seem to confound the 
theory on which this book goes and to indi- 
cate that tho the touch of character lies in 
the handwriting, it lies there in subtle 
shades and bints which do not submit to 
broad definition and are probably ircapable 
of classification. 


John G. Whittier, The Poet of Freedom, 
by William Sloane Kennedy, is the latest 
addition to Carlos Martyn’s ‘‘ American 
Reformers” Series. (Funk & Wagnalls 
Company, N. Y. $1.50.) Mr. Kennedy takes 
up his pen for this work in a reverential 
tone. which is as delightful as it is unusual 
in these days. Hedoes not limit himself to 
the well-known biography of the poet, but 
has pushed out into some original explora- 
tions which have yielded matter we have 
not seen in print before. Among the most 
striking and interesting parts of the book 
are his attempts to save the historic basis 
of ‘‘ Barbara Frietchie,” ‘‘ Skipper Ireson,”’ 
the wreck of the ‘‘ Palatine,” the story of 
John Brown kissing the slave child on his 
way to the gallows, and of the Jessie Brown 
incident in the ‘‘ Piper of Lucknow.’”’ There 
is not much importance to the discussion 
from the purely historical point of view. 
Mr. Kennedy would seem to show enough 
historical basis for all the incidents to give 
Mr. Whittier more vindication twice over 
than he requires for having used the stories 
as he did. For ourselves we accept in such 
a matter as this a modified version of Mr. 
J. B. Bury’s dictum in the Fortnightly, 
“that a university is useful because its 
studies are useless,’ and say that a legend 
is poetic because it is not historical. From 
the standpoint of historic fact and curiosity 
we like to know that there is a basis of sub- 
stantial truth to the ‘‘ Barbara Frietchie”’ 
story, but from the poetIc standpoint it is 
a question of no importance at all. 


How to Read Isaiah. By the Rev. Bu- 
chanan Blake, BD. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. $1.00.) This is the second 
edition of a very useful little volume which 
was noticed by us when first published. 
It contains the Prophecies of Isaiah 
(chaps. 1-39) arranged in order of time and 
subject with explanations and glossary, and 
forms Part II of ‘‘How to Read the 
Prophets ’’ by the same author. The book 
is not a commentary and is not intended to 
be: The service proposed by its author is 
to make a historic representation of the 
teaching and environment of the prophet 
as much as possible in his own words or at 
least in the literary tone and color of the 
times. The scholarly position in which the 
work is done is that of conservative liber- 
alism. The book is published by T. and T. 
Clark, Edinburgh and imported and sold, 
as noticed above, by the Scribners. 


Earth-Burial and Cremation. This vol- 
ume by Mr. Augustus G. Cobb, of Tarry- 
town, Vice President of the New York 
Cremation Society, is a strong presentation 
of ‘the history of earth-burial with its 
attendant evils, and the advantages offered 
by cremation.” It is a thorough and on 
the whole dispassionate review of the sub- 
ject, with a long list of approving quotations 
from eminent persons going to show how 
far and how rapidly the common prejudice 
against cremation has disappeared. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York. $1.00.) 


A Martyr of our own Times. Life of 
Rev. Just de Breteniéres. This memoir of 
M. Just, Missionary Apostolic, martyred 
in Korea in 1866, is translated from the 
French of the Rt. Rev. Mgr. D’Hulst, Rec- 
tor of the Catholic Institute of Paris, by 
the very Rev. J. R. Slattery, Rector of St. 
Joseph’s Seminary, Baltimore. (Benziger 
Brothers, New York. $1.00.) We have read 
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this memoir with much interest. It is the 
record of a life which rose far aboye conven- 
tional and even ecclesiastical limitations 
and attained the supreme hights of self-de- 
votion. As such this life becomes the pos- 
session of the whole Church, which in all its 
parts and branches should be inspired and 
fertilized by such a memoir as this. 


Social and Literary Papers. By Charles 
Chauncy Shackford, late emeritus Profess- 
or, Cornell University. (Roberts Brothers, 
Boston. $1.25.) The essays and critiques 
in this volume were prepared by the au- 
thor tobe read before private clubs and 
societies. Their publication was interrupt- 
ed midway by his death. They are too 
bright and too well done to be lost, and 
are both entertaining and instructive. 


The Writings and Speeches of Grover 
Cleveland, edited by Mr. George F 
Parker’ are now published by the Cassell 
Publishing Company ina limited edition in 
large paper of 200 copies in half leather at 
$6.00 and in a library edition at $2.50. This 
is the first collection made of the ex-Pres- 
ident’s utterances. 


We regret a slip which occurred in 
these columns last week, and which proves 
us not infallible. In our notice of Mrs. 
Harriet S Caswell’s very pleasant volume, 
‘Our Life Among the Iroquois Indians,” 
we confounded on one point Mrs. Caswell 
with her older friend, Mrs. Wright. We 
are quite well aware tbat they are different 
persons, and that the author of this volume, 
who was a daughter uf Joseph S. Clark, 
D.D., long the Secretary for the Massachu- 
setts Home Missionary Society, and sister 
of Joseph B. Clark, D.D., now Secretary 
of the American Home Missionary Society, 
went as a young girl in her teens to engage 
in mission work among these New York 
Indians; and that she labored there as 
companion of Mrs. Wright for seventeen 
years before her marriage to Mr. Caswell: 
She has now for some time been editor of 
the publications of the American Home 
Missionary Society. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


“CALMIRE ”’ sells at $1.50 at retail, and not 
at 31.00 as was printed. 





.-An English translation of Félix Ré- 
gamey’s “Japon” is announced by the 
Putnams. 


..Puck of June 22d has some excellent 
cartoons, interesting alike to Republicans 
and Democrats. 


.-An additional volume of South Afri- 
can stories and sketches has been prepared 
by Miss Olive Schreiner. 


..In the Westminster Review for June 
James Leatham tells us why the press to- 
day is more powerful than the pulpit. 


..The present decadence in the two 
Paris Salons is described by Elizabeth 
Robins Pennell in the June Fortnightly. 


....Pierre Loti’s “ Le Livre de la Pitié et 
dela Mort’? has been translated by T. P. 
O’Connor. Loti says that this book is more 
his real self than anything he has yet writ- 
ten. 


....Mr. Bliss Carman, whose ‘In the 
Heart of the Hills’ appeared in THE INDE- 
PENDENT for June 16th, has a poem in the 
July number of The Century. 


.-One of the founders of the Grolier 
Club, Mr. William Loring Andrews, has 
published, through the DeVinne Press, an 
account of ‘‘ Roger Payne and His Art.” 


.. Shelley was expelled from Oxford in 
1811. The literary world is wondering if 
the coming centenary of the poet’s birth, 
next month, will be honored by the Univer- 
sity. 


..Harold Frederic’s letters on the Rus- 
sian Jews, written to The New-York Times, 
have been collected into a volume called 
“The New Exodus,” which will be pub- 
lished by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


..Mr. Siddons Mowbray has drawn the 
exquisite illustration prefacing the late 
James Russell Lowell’s noble poem on 
“Love and Thought,’’ which is naturally 
the chief thing in the July Cosmopolitan. 


....Francesco Crispi, the ex-Prime Minis- 
ter of Italy, has in the July North Ameri- 
can one of the most important papers pub- 
lished this year. Its subject matter is, of 
course, a discussion of the Italian situation. 


....Mr. Charles Lanier, the oldest son of 
the poet, Sidney Lanier, has accepted an in- 
vitation to a place on the staff of The Cos- 
mopolitan. Many good wishes will follow 
him for his father’s sake, as well as his own. 


....The new weekly in Paris, La Revue 
Hebdomadaire, is to be eclectic for the 








most part, like the well-edited La Lecture. 
Original articles, however, will make up 
the departments of politics, the fine arts 
and music. 


..In the North American Review for 
July, Mr. W. H. Mallock, the author of “‘Is 
Life Worth Living?” replies to Lady Jeune’s 
recent article on London society, as does Mr. 
James Payn in this number of THE INDE- 
PENDENT. 


..Messrs. C. H. Sergel & Co. announce 
their ‘ Latin-American Republics Series.” 


.As no complete histories of the Republics 


of Central and South America have ever 
been written in English, this series will 
meet a decided want. 


..That clever writer of tales for THE 
INDEPENDENT, Maria Louise Pool, who has 
been called by a high authority “our best 
story teller,’ will shortly give to the world 
a novel, ‘‘ Mrs. Keats Bradford,” to be pub- 
lished by the Harpers. 


..The new romance by Georg Ebers is 
called “Per Aspera.’’ Like most of the 
other novels of this author, the scene of his 
last is laid in Egypt. The time is that of 
Caracalla, who, indeed, is one of the promi- 
nent characters of the story. 


..““Paddles and Politics Down the 
Danube,”’ will be the title of Mr. Poultney 
Bigelow:s collected Danube articles. Ad- 
ditional interest in Mr. Bigelow’s Hohen- 
zollern predilections, is excited by his re- 
cent expulsion from Russian soil. 


..An interesting article, especially to 
journalists, is one by Edward Porritt, the 
London correspondent of the New York 
Evening Post. It appears in the North 
American Review for July and explains at 
length the differences between English and 
American reporting. 

..‘* Conversations with Carlyle” (Scrib- 
ners) is the title of the collected papers by 
Sir Charles Gavan Duffy on Carlyle, and 
originally published in the Contemporary 
Review. Sir Charles is a diplomat as to 
Carlyle domesticity. He promises, however, 
hereafter to turn to ‘‘the chief misappre- 


hensions current in later years about the 
Chelsea household.” 


....Commenting on the absence of Burns, 
Scott and Hawthorne, Mr. Andrew Lang 
thus writes in regard to the proposed Low- 
ell Memorial: ‘“‘ Unless the Abbey is to be 
a literary Walhalla of the English- speaking 
people, perhaps this tribute of sincere affec- 
tion might have been left alone. But it is 
not a Walhalla of the English-speaking 

people or even of the English. It isa casual 
Salbation.’ 


.Mr. Jacob Riis, in the July number of 
The C osmopolitan, describes the noble work 
done at Riverside hospital, New York. Few 
Americans realize that there is nothing like 
it anywhere else in the world; for the isola- 
tion secured by making North Brother 
Island an asylum for smallpox is abseolut. 
The influence of Mr. Riis’s intelligent writ- 
ing on sanitary, economic and philanthropic 
subjects is as beneficent as it is timely. 


.... Aside from its religious and ethical 
value the New World offers in its de- 
partment of book reviews a standard of 
scholarly excellence than which none is 
better. As proof, the notices might be 
instanced of Max Miiller’s ‘*‘ Vedic Hymns,” 
written by Professor Whitney; of Briggs’s 
**Divine Authority,’’ by Professor Everett; 
of Fulton’s ‘‘Chalcedonian Decree,” by Dr. 
Griffis; of Canon Cheyne’s ‘ Psalter,” by 
Professor Briggs; and of Saussaye’s “ Sci- 
ence of Religion,’’ by Professor Toy. 
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) Fourth article in the series on The Poor in 
{ Great Cities. Illustrated. 

) The Art of Ravenna, by FE. H. and E. W. Blash- 
5 field. Illustrated. 

) The Depths of the Sea, by N.S. Shaler. Tllus- 
{ trated. 

) The Evolution of a City Square, by Samuel Par- | 
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wo EBERS’S NEW ROMANCE. 


A Thorny Path. 


(Per Aspera.) 
By GEorG EBERS, author of “ Uarda,” “An 
Egyptian Princess,” etc. 
l6émo. Cloth, $1.50. 


Two volumes. 


This is a singularly strong and impressive story of 
life in Alexandria, Egypt, in the third century a.n. 
With the power which comes from mastery of the sub- 
ject and vividness of expression the author pictures 
life in the old Egyptian city among the natives, the 
early Christians, and the Romans. The cruel Em- 
peror Caracalla, who spent some time in Alexandria, 
plays a prominent partin the book, and there are 
brilliant descriptions of the games and gladiatorial 
combats of the arena. These graphic sketches are 
interspersed in a romance which will be found to 
hold the reader’s interest throughont. 


Appletons’ General Guide 
to the United States. 


With numerous Maps and Illustrations. 
New edition, revised to date. I2mo 
Flexible morocco, with tuck, #2.50 

Part I, separately, NEW ENGLAND AND MIDDLE 
STATES AND CANADA, cloth, $1.95. Part Il, SouTA- 
ERN AND WESTERN STATES, cloth, $1.25. 

During the past year the editor of Appletons’ Gen- 
eral Guide has made a trip over the entire United 
States. The information gathered by him has been 
incorporated in the present edition, which comprises 
several new features and many new illustrations 


For sale by all booksellers; or, will be sent by mail on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


1, 3, & 5 BoND STREET, NEW YORK. 








QOD AGENTS WANTED 


$10 to $20 per Day taking orders for 


OUR NATION’S CAPITAL. 


Over 100 Photo. Illustrations. Washington 
and its Environs. One of the Best and Most 
Magnificent works ever issued by the American 
press. For terms and outfit, address 
G. G. EVANS, PUBLISHER, 
ime FILBERT ST.. PHILADELPHIA. Pa 
opies sent free on receipt of price. Silk Cloth 
#1. Piet Gold Edges and side stamp $2.00). 


We Invite the Attention 
OF MINISTERS AND LAYMEN 


to our facilities for supplying them with the best arti- 
cles, on all subjects, appearing in the periodica) press 
of thiscountry. Few, ifany,can afford a subscrip- 
tion to ahundredth part of the religious papers alone, 
to say nothing of the thousands of daily and weekly 
papere,and the magazines. Our plan enables you to 
obtain just that part of periodical literature best 
suited to your needs, and at a comparatively small 
cost. For further particulars, address 


THE WEFKLY BULTETIN, 


5 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


‘STUDY. LAW 


wAT a Hom AE. 


SPRAGUE ae 
SCHOOL OF LAW, (incorporated.) 
Send ten cents p iotempor ion 
particulars 
J. Cotnen, rv 
DOE ETROIT. wireH, 
WHITNEY BLOCK. 











THE Laine MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO..22 Broadway,N.Y. 


SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISERS ,.2%,05i% 


emington's 
County Seat List. Pittahureh. New York, 


WE NDtoT. ©. EVANS ADVERTISING AGENOY 
‘ ™ and 2% Washington Street, Boston, Maaa., for 
the low’ st rates in all papers 


THE TRUE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 


LANUEL SWEDENBORG, containin 
the y AY ERSAL THEOLOGY of the © thurch 
of the New Jerusalem, %& pag e8 (55 x8% inches), 
good paper, large type, bound in black cloth, Mailed 
repaid for 81.00 by the AMER I¢ ‘AN SWE- 
Pree PRINT! NG & PU bt ISHING 
SOCTETY, 20 Cooper " nion, New York, 








MUSIC. 


READY JULY Lat 


GOSPEL en 
- &5 and 6 Combin 


438 Pieces many of which can be found in nother ‘hook 
Music. 860 per 100; 70c. en. by Mall, 
Words, 820 per 100; 22. ea, by Mail. 
The John Church Co! The Bigrow & finin Co 
74 W. 4th St., Cincinnati re . New York. 





A new and most excellent 
ollection of new and selected 
Quartets, arranged in pleasing 


style 1, we Ve riCe _ 40 Cents Postpaid. 


NATIONAL $ SONGS OF IRELAND the. best 


of the mili 


MIRTHFUL Musi 


tary and patriotic s« $ in rae selected from one of the 
finest collections of ngs h music in this country, with Piano 
ce vias’ $1.00 by wae 4 by eminent musicians, Octavo 
« poomne 130 pages 
POPULAR COLLEGE SONGS ies 
latest Colleg gs which the famou a ught 
prominently bef Tt he public. Price, BO Ce! ~-4 w Mail. 


APT ANTHEMS ari 


absence of Solos throughout Price Hy "40 ‘Ce cats a by Mail 


CHORUS KING oie Teta 
y H. R. PALMER, m Ca high order, both original 


ape bee d, and will eptable for chorus and 


class work. Price, 15 Ce Dts Oy Mail 


SONGS — PRIMARY SCHOOLS) 


eme or trimer 
Rela _~ -.. 2 Bit com Supt n the 
Public Schools of Cin et Brig she tre h musi of whiet 
has been th <hool room Price of each 
Number io é « ents by ‘Mati 
UBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati 0. 


Root & Sons Music Co., | The John Church Co., 
900 Wabash Ave., Chicage tak. 0 New. York 





wen 








PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 


- DIXON'S | een 
<== American Graphite [iis m/e 
— PENCILS. - 


Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads. If not famil- 
lar with them.mention THE INDEPENDENT, and send 
16 cents for samples worth double the mone 

JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., JEKSEY CITY, N. 


Now then! 
é 
3 


When you have wasted $ 
-_— -_— —_— - i a 


enough time and money 
on “photographic toys,” 

LECTURES. 

LECTURES ON RUSSIA, 


and want to take a 

“photo” that you will 
not be ashamed of, we 
arethe ple youshould 

By Miss ISABEL F. HAPGOOD, 

Author of Epic Songs of Russia, translator of Russian 

authors, who has extensive knowledge of her subject, 

from personal aoaraee and travel. Profusely tl- 





















proper apparatus from 
us, at the right price, and 
we instruct you free o/ 
charge. Prints, reproductions, enlargements 
in the shortest possible time, and guaran- 
teed the best. Catalogue of 126 pages Free. 


QUEEN & CO., 


Everything for the Photographer, 


1010 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Bee. ou can obtain the 
lnstrated with stereopticon views. ST. PETERS. 
BUKG; ae inter Fate, OSCOW: z . Arts Ancient 

and M MMER LIFE: Nobil 
anta. ARCHITECTURE AND CHUR H. COUNT 
we For perticalars and date ox. Care 
F. Ba +, 14 Nassau St., New V ork Cit 


EDUCATION. 











Abbot Academy for foung Ladies 





wi n ite (4th Se 
opty © Miss PHILENA Mock EEN, 


“dadoven, Mave,” 
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Boston, © Ashburton Place. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
aw Sch 
as term opens Wednesday, Oct. 5. For cpont ~~ 
EDMUND H. _BENNI NETT, 


ACHL ISETTR, BRADFORD 


BRADFORD ACADEMY Fe th ie 


young women. pe ty om petent teachers. The new 
wing ready in September, single and double rooms. 
Courses in Language, Art and Literature. Regular 
—- ANis E. Jor ve year Sept. Mth, 1892. 
88 ANNLE E. ereos, ip 
Miss IDA C. AL ; Principals. 
Apply to Miss ip AC. ALLEN, Principal. 





BRYN MAWR COLLEGE {0° WEGE 
FOR WOMEN. 
Bryn Mawr, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. Offers 
——> and undergraduate courses in Sanskrit, 
reek, Latin, Mathematics, English, Anglo-Saxon, 
Frenc , Old Frenc h, Italian, Spanish, German, includ: 
ing Gothic and Oli High Germau, Celtic, Hebrew, 
History, Political Science, —— Chemistry, Biol: 
,and lectures on Philosophy Gymnasium’, with 
. Sargent’sa pocatcmne ete. Fellowships (value 
$500) in Greek, Latin, English, Mathematics, History, 

and Biology. Yor Program address as above, 


ELMIRA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


Courses of study those of first- class oxtienes. Elec- 

tric lights, steam heat and elevator. Astronomical 

Observatory. Art School. Music Building, etc. 217 

students. 

CHARLES VAN NORDEN, D.D., Prest., 
Elmira, N. Y. 


THE MISSES ELY’ Ss 
(Forse Solano Resta tresiclyn.) 


BIVERSIDE DRIVE. 45th and Sith Sts. NewYork 


y 
MISS FRANCES V. EMERSON, 
Successor to Miss ABBY H. JOHNSON. 
HOME ane DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
8 Newbury Street, Bosto on. 


The 17th Year of 
—— ER PLACE — 
ANANDAIGUA,N. Y., 
For Young i ras 8, will open Sept. Fe. Boarding and 
Day School. Preparatory, Academic and Collegiate 
departments. Certificates accepted by leading Col- 
leges and U Fart: rsities 
‘AROLINE A, COMSTOCK, President. 


HOME ov HOOL FOR GIR LS. 
ASHLE ALL, Montvale, Mass, 
Miss Wain TEMORK, Prine ipal. 


HOUGHTON SEMINARY 


Offers to young women finest advantages for culture 
and scholarship amid = ae surroundings. San- 
itation perfec ‘ Prag 

BE INEDH ‘'T, A.M., Clinton, N. Y.__ 


“LAKE ERIE SEMINARY 


FOR WOMEN 
"AINESVILLE. OHIO. 
Karly applic ation necessary for September, 1892. m 


LAKE FOREST UNIVERSITY. 


and | hical 

peas theyre ped Ch ony ote eee ent e@ Severs, 
erthaing, #1,000, 000, ake Forest College; 
Ac Profe for boys; Ferry Hall, Se aioe. oo 

8 located in Chicago. 
Cc ts ag oteraions) Pepartr wets al College, Chicago 
College of Dental Surgery. All self- Sappertings and strong. 
For catalogues and information addre 


res. WM. C. ROBERTS, ‘Lake Forest, fll. 








y YNDON HALL SCHOOL for Youn Ladies. 
4 SAMUEL WELLS Buck 
“Poughkee psie, ‘N.Y - 


METIGER INSTITUTE. A Home School for 
Young Ladies, 
Location in the Cumberland V ties. unsurpassed for 
beauty and healthfulness. Thorough instr uction; 
prepares for college. Ke. -opens Sept. 15, 
HARKIET L. DEXTER, Prin. wy ‘arlisle, P a. 


"MIDDLEBURY COLLECE. 


FOUNDEDIN 00. 
oO Pp to both sexes. Board ana College bills less than 
oA is sc plarehiys reduc ing these expenses. 
vA po Des, resident. 
Teno meRY, ‘Vi 


Miss Mittleberger’s School for Girls 


Preparation for Harvard examinations, and all 
Colleges for Women. Reopens September Mth. 
10%) Prospect Street, CLEVELAND, Ohio, 


mow *n miles from N ut TAR whGA of Orang 
Mountains. Cadets Pre ured for scientific achoota, 
college. or business. Military Inspector, Col. K. P. 
Hughes, Inspector General U. 8. A. Cadets live in 
cottages avoiding the evils of aormitory life. For 
Catalogue address GEORGE MACVICAR, A.M., 
715 Bloomfield Ave., Montclair, N. J. 


Mt. Holyoke Seminary and Oollege. 


Seminary and College Courses with diplomas and 
degrees. Laboratories, Cabinets, Library 14,000 vols. 
Fine Art Gallery. Board and Tuition $200. 00 a year. 
Shits. conte oe th, 189 

MEAD, Pre sident, South Hadley, Mass, 


OGONTZ SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNC LADIES. 


Established in 1850. Twenty minutes from Phila- 
delphia, two hours from New York. Opens Septem- 
ber 2th. For circulars and reports 45 to — 
pals, OGONTZ SCHOOL, 0., PA. 


Riverview Academy, 
POUGHKEEPSIE,N. Y. 
57TH YEAR. 


Prepares thoroughly for College, the Government 


Academies and Business, Military Drill. 
BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. — 
TEMPLE aner4 ip DIES. SEMINARY, 
Sarato = Spr in N. DOWD. Ph.D. ear be- 
gins Sept. | Address C CiAS. F. DOWD, Ph.D., Pres. 
Two TEAC HERS, of successful ceanibened in 
collage pre e ne tok work, now in graduate depart- 
mentso' ns Hopkins, wish tutoring for the summer. 
Address, P. O. Box 65, Wilbraham, Mass. 


WELLS COLLEGE Po2voe™ 

AURORA, N.Y 
Three Full Courses of Study. Location beautiful and 
healthful. New Building with Modern Improvements. 


Session begins September 21, 1892. Send for Catalogue. 
E. S. FRISBEE, D.D., President. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY, "ects 


for any 

















Opens Se Septem New inbo oratories and 
bath-rooms. ri puttin oe hauted ty 
Address Rev. WM. GALLAGHER, "Felacten. 





a. ‘ete. and bleak north. 
gy etc a 
usic co rane art. school. Music de- 
Rirnes erhis ye year, $1 eg wage of prse eee. 
ll a seoalts. Ce College 
liege, B, 


buildings 
balding. 


observatory, en, 
etc. Nochargefor distant pupils during Christmas 
and Easter vacations. 


Rev. J, EDGAR, Pb,D., Prost,, Chambersburg, Pa, 








Financial, 


ASSESSED VALUATIONS IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


A RECENT census bulletin contains some 
interesting information about the assessed 
valuation of property in the United States 
for 1890 compared with 1880. Assessed 
values in totals for the two dates named 
are as follows: 

1880, 1890, 


Real Estate... ..$13,086,766,925 00 $18,933,013,124 00 
Personal prop- 


BEF ccccvccccccs 3,866,226,618 00  5,718,572,341 00 
Total both kinds 16,902,993,543 00 24,651,585,465 00 
Popuwiation...... 50,155,783 00 62,622,250 00 
Total asse’d val- 

ues per capita. 521 11 610 58 


These figures must not be taken as the 
true value of American property for these 
years, because of the fact that in most of 
the States assessments on real estate are 
not levied for more than a percentage of 
the real value; while it is notorious that 
the greater proportion of personal prop- 
erty escapes taxation entirely. Superin- 
tendent Porter makes up a table of esti- 
mated true values which is here given: 

Estimated True value 


true valu- per 


Assessed valu- 
Years. ation. tion. 


capita. 
1860... .$12,084,560,005 $16, 159,616,068 $514 
1870,... 14,178,986,732 30,068,518,507 780 
1880.... 16,902,993,543 43,642 000,000 870 


1890... 24,651,585,465 63,648,000,000 1,016 

Without, therefore, giving to these 
figures the favor of absolute accuracy, 
weare yet able to believe that the United 
States is growing in wealth with great 
rapidity and faster than in population. 
Of course the sums given per capita do 
not mean that each person is worth $1,000, 
but it does show that in absolute property 
our country is in a better ccndition, both 
in the aggregate and in proportion to 
numbers, than in any previous census 
year. The distinction between money 
and wealth must here be borne in mind. 
Money—that is, currency—may be de- 
fined as the standard by which 
we measure values, but wealth 
covers all property. Capital, properly 
speaking, is money in active use. No 
country needs or could have as much cur- 
rency as wealth, but requires only so 
much money as will conveniently express 
in definite terms the daily transfer of 
wealth from hand to hand. Yet an in- 
créase in property of all kinds, so great as 
shown in our table, sets clearly forth one 
most important fact, that during the last 
ten years we have added $20,000,000,000 to 
our actual, tangible, valuable property. 
It is evident, therefore, that those con- 
cerned have reaped enormous profits. It 
is well known that enterprises in the 
United States occasionally fail of success, 
and such failures are generally fully pub- 
lished in the daily press. Fromsuch pub- 
lications it might be inferred that all en- 
terprises were doubtful. We need but to 
turn to these census figures of great in- 
terest in created wealth to see the fallacy 
of such an assumption. Such facts have 
much effect in enabling us to take a broad- 
er survey of national prosperity than any 
record of failures—large in the aggregate 
but infinitesimal in proportion—can fur- 
nish. 

The Census Bulletin has an interesting 
table showing the changes from 1880 to 
1890 by States. It is, of course, of no im- 
portance as showing the real values in the 
different States because of the different 
methods employed in determining the as- 
sessments. For example, Massachusetts 
provides by law that property shall be as- 
sessed at its true value; on the other 
hand, the Equalization Board of Illinois 
declare the assessed value in that State to 
be but one-quarter of the real. Such dis- 
crepancies would work serious injustice 
in national taxation, if we had any such. 
But since the Federal Government is sup- 
ported by customs and internal revenues, 
the different systems of assessment affect 
principally the States themselves. But 
taking the States by groups some interest- 
ing statistics appear. The States east of 
the Mississippi River have increased the 
amount of their assessed values by nearly 
one-third, while the States west of that 
river have more than doubled theirs; this 
aceords with the known facts of great 
increase in property values in the newer 
sections of gur country. Comparisons 





per capita are also interesting, tho not 
conclusive, for reasons already stated. 
Vermont’s assessed valuation has increased 
from $261 per capita in 1880, to $515 
in 1890. Connecticut shows a decrease, 
as does also New Jersey, owing to no in- 
crease in the amount of personal proper- 
ty taxed during the decade. The personal 
property in New York stands at almost 
the same figure asin 1880. On the other 
hand, Pennsylvania’s personal tax list has 
increased four times; Florida and 
Georgia among the Southern States show 
good growth both in real and personal 
taxable property, as does also Texas in 
real estate. The newer States exhibit the 
greatest increase in wealth, not only in 
proportion to the amounts found by the 
census of 1880, but also relatively to popu- 
lation. The Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Montana, Utah, Idaho, Washington and 
Oregon have doubled their taxable 
property per capita, principally in real 
estate, tho Montana, Washington and 
Oregon show important gains in personal 
property also. Minnesota and other 
Northwestern States have gained both in 
population and in taxable property. 

When, in addition to the statistics of 
assessed and real valuations of property 
both real and personal, we have from the 
Census office particulars of taxes col- 
lected in the different States, we shall 
have a body of facts and figures of the 
highest value for our help in comparing 
State and city management and in solving 
some of our pressing problems. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


In the business world hesitancy is grad- 
ually giving way to confidence. and with 
ample reasons, for two great doubts—sil- 
ver and crops—have been removed and the 
future relieved in part, at least, of its 
worst drawbacks, So far as the silver 
question is concerned, it makes little dif- 
ference whether Mr. Harrison or Mr. 
Cleveland is elected next fall; both being 
unqualifiedly committed to sound money 
platforms and both having been tested in 
the high office for which they are candi- 
dates. The effect of the nominations upon 
the stock market has already been bene- 
ficial, tho less pronounced than speculators 
would have preferred, because it is invest- 
ors who will be chiefly influenced by this 
factor, and their movements are naturally 
of a slower and more permanent charac- 
ter than the operations of speculators. 
Crop reports are more encouraging, sea- 
sonable conditions having prevailed in the 
West. Wheat harvesting is now in prog- 
ress in Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, from 
whence come reports that are decidedly 
favorable. Corn is also doing well, con- 
sidering previous drawbacks; and, while 
reports are contradictory, the prospect 
as a whole is reasonably fair. Now 
that these two doubts are out of the 
way, there is nothing of consequence 
to discourage trade and traffic. Summer 
heat and the excitement of a Presidential 
campaign always act detrimentally; the 
latter because of the fears it awakens re- 
specting futurs legislation. It is safe to 
say that there is no country in the world 
to-day where business men are so keenly 
dependent upon law-making; hence the 
manufacturing interests of the United 
States will be inevitably unsettled by 
tariff agitations for some time to come, 
there being no escape from that contin- 
gency while business men themselves are 
divided upon the question. Capitalists 
and employers are almost a unit in want- 
ing no change; they want, above all 
things, stability of conditions. Unfortu- 
nately there is every prospect of a bitter 
fight during the coming campaign upon 
the tariff: and, until one party or the 
other meets with pronounced defeat, it 
will certainly be renewed each succeeding 
year. And still, the country prospers 
and grows. Many individuals grow rich, 
and nearly all are fairly content and well 
supplied with the necessaries of life. This 
tariff struggle will go on and on; but 
business men should remember that there 
are millions and millions to be fed, clothed 
and housed every year just the same; and 
then, too—what is decidedly of conse- 
quence but scarcely realized—there is 
little chance for any early revision of the 
tariff, simply because the obligations of 














the Government for pensions and other 
expenses will prevent any important re- 
duction of the revenue; and all talk of 
substituting an income tax for losses by 
tariff reductions is simple nonsense in the 
present temper of public feeling. There 
is reasonable prospect, therefore, that 
plenty of smoke but comparatively little 
fire will be seen in the forthcoming tariff 
battle. 


Trade reports are conflicting. Wheat 
and cotton were both depressed by fears of 
the anti-option Bill, which if it becomes 
law will give control of these staples to 
English markets. These being naturally 
bearish as buyers, American farmers 
would in the end be the worse sufferers 
by this law. The numerous petitions sent 
to Washington in favor of this foolish 
piece of legislation have every appearance 
of having been ‘‘ worked up,” and the 
general opinion is that Mr. Harrison will 
veto the bill if it reaches him this session. 
Wheat was further depressed by good 
crop reports and consequent increased 
receipts of old crop at interior points. 
Cotton was also hampered by excessive 
visible supply and favorable weather re- 
portsfrom the South. Iron was favorably 
affected by the prospects of averting the 
strike at Western rolling mills. For struc- 
tural iron there is a fair demand; while 
steel rails continue dull; railroads being 
very conservative buyers. The latter are 
still held at $30 per ton by the combina- 
tion. Railroad construction is particularly 
inactive in the Southern and Pacific States. 
The dry goods market is in quite satisfac- 
tory shape; supplies of staple cotton goods 
having been so depleted by recent pur- 
chases as to cause higher prices for lead- 
ing brands and leaving considerable 
orders ahead at the advance. Woolen 
goods are also doing fairly in spring styles. 
Clearing House returns continue to 
indicate a larger volume of business, 
the increase last week at principal cities 
being over 167. The gains were distribu- 
ted with unusual evenness over the whole 
country. 


Stocks strengthened since the disappear- 
ance of fear about silver, crops and gold 
exports. Earnings are also proving more 
satisfactory; thus giving the most sub- 
stantial kind of support to values. Elev- 
en roads reported an increase of over 114 
in earnings over last year for the third 
week of June, the most striking gain be- 
ing in St. Paul. In the second week of 
June 77 roads reported over 8% increase. 
The best gains are upon Western roads 
tributary to the grain traffic; while losses 
were unimportant, except in the case of 
two or three Southern lines. This causes 
a sharp preference for the securities of 
Western roads, to the disadvantage of 
Southern and Pacific Coast lines. Now 
that the worst concerning Richmond Ter- 
minal has been seen, a sense of relief per- 
vades the market in that quarter; and no 
serious losses are feared, as the decline 
has been so gradual and well distributed 
as to avert failures. At this writing a 
general disintegration of the property 
seems inevitable; and Drexel, Morgan: & 
Co., should they undertake reorganiza- 
tion, will no doubt apply the pruning 
knife pretty vigorously. There is a 
good deal of curiosity as to how the 
new developments will affect Penn- 
sylvania, which hitherto has _ been 
the New York connection of the 
Richmond Terminal, especially since the 
rumors of misunderstanding between the 
Drexels and President Roberts of Penn- 
sylvania. The coal stocks were neglected, 
the coal trade being dull, and interest cen- 
tered chiefly upon the suits connected 
with the Reading deal. The latest crop 
estimates give the yield of wheat at 520,- 
000,000 to 570,000,000 bushels, which with 
the 50,000,000 left over from last crop in- 
dicate a supply of 600,000,000 bushels; a 
result insuring ample traffic for railroads 
and fair profits to farmers. even at com- 
paratively low prices, as well as cheap 
food for the masses. Another source of 
strength is the July disbursements, which 
are estimated at considerably over $100- 
000,000 in the three chief Eastern cities. 
The Independence holidays, which close 
the leading exchanges for two business 
days, will tend to restrict business; but 
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recent events have all contributed to a 
better feeling in the stock market. 





Money was slightly firmer in anticipa- 
tion of July dividend and interest pay- 
ments; over $5,200,000 gold left this port 
last week; but exchange is now easier and 
no further shipments of consequence are 
probable, as 60 days cotton and produce 
bills will be available. In spite of gold 
shipments, the New York banks hold 
nearly $30,000,000 more specie than a year 
ago, and the condition of the Treasury 
now causes no uneasiness; as its holdings 
of gold are increasing, while shipments 
have practically ceased, money continues 
to flow from the West, and bank deposits 
at Chicago are still reported phenomenally 
large. Bank reserves showed a decline of 
$1,293,000 in surplus because of gold ship- 
ments; the excess above requirements now 
being $19,872,050 compared with $18,411,- 
600 last year. Both call and time rates 
for money are slightly firmer. Call loans 
rule 14@2¢; time money being quoted at 
2¢ for 30 days and 3¢ for 90 days. Of 
commercial paper the supply is moderate, 
but buyers are more indifferent. 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


June 2%. June 1s. Differences. 


Loans. .......+++ $495,230,909 $496,564,000 Dec. $1,335,100 
Speckle. ...ccccccce 95,597,100 = 101,054,300 Dec, 5,457,200 
Legal tenders... 58,897,100 57,645,300 Inc. 1,251,800 
Deposits.......... 538,488,600 543,663,100 Dec. 5,174,500 


Circulation...... 5,616,000 5,628,000 Dec. 12,000 
The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 


Bpecte...cccccccee $95,597,100 $101,054,300 Dec. $5,457,200 
Legal tenders... 58,897,100 57,645,300 Inc. = 1,251,800 

Total reserve... $154,494,200 $158,699,600 Dec. $4,205,400 
Reserve required 

against dep’ts. 134,622,15@ 135,915,775 Dec, 1,293,625 
Excess of re- 

serve above 

legal require- 





MENUS. ..... 0.000 19,872,050 22,783,825 Dec. 2,911,775 


Excess of reserve June 27th, 1891.........-0000+ 18,411,600 


U. S. BONDS. 


Bid. Asked. 
ee ee 16% = LNT 
UW. S.A, CORPOR... cesccccvcccccsceccsscvcesccce nw 118% 
Ext. U.S. 2s, 1891, registered........0. -sseee 100 see 
Currency 68, 1GB5....ccccccccocccccocccccccese 106 
Currency 68, 1896.........scecseeee eraceneseent 108% 





FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 
The market for sterling exchange was 
dull. 
Messrs. Brown Bros. & Co. posted rates 
as follows: 


60 days. 
TOBOOD 6 o.0ccccisciccccccccccescccccccccccsccccscecsecss 4.8744 
Pict censensancncenencescersnsccsond Peerscccvccoses 4.8814 


CITY BANK STOCKS. 


The quotations at the Board for city 
bank stocks were as follows: 
Bid. Bid. 


Corn Exchange 
Garfield Nat’ 
German Am 
Hanover... 


Lincoln Nat'l ie 
Manhattan............ 18244 







BANK STOCKS. 


Sales of city bank stocks for the week 
ending June 25th, were as follows: 





American Exchange. 158 |Manhattan............ 185 
Chatham............++ 421 Market & Fulton..... 22734 
Commerce..... .....- WBOSG| Nimth. ...cccccccccccees 118 
Corn Exchange....... 2594 Third...........s.eeees 
Sesnaesanaee 1154 Tradesmen’s.......... 110 


INACTIVE INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES, 





me Bid. Asked. 
H. B. Claflin Company............+ 102% 106 
do. do. Ist pfd oie 100 
do. Go. 2 pfd........ccccccees 100 101 
Thurber-Whyland Co. com........ -. xe 
do. do. MBs scndscncens 98 Wg 
Proctor & Gamble com...........++ 105 <e 
do. do. PEA. 2. coccecces 118 
do, do. Ist. mtge Gs....1054¢ 
P. Lorillard Co, com,...........-065 «+ we 
QO. GO. BEA cr rccvcccee coves 116 18 
Blackwell’s Dur. Tob. Co. com.... 62 63 
American Straw Board Co........ 86 si 
COMBMIOIA OO... .cccccccccercccccses % 96 
New York Biscuit Co............++ 68g O94 
Diamond Match Co..........065 «+ 135% 3 


Eppens, Smith & Wiemann Co....112 113% 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 

....The St. Nicholas Bank, whose quar- 
terly statement will be found in our ad- 
vertising columns, shows resources of 
$3,774,068, capital $500,000 and surplus 
and undivided profit of $151,080. 

....Messrs. August Belmont & Co. 


offer toinvestors at 104and accrued inter- 
est a limited amount of the Nashville, 





Chattanooga and St. Louis Railway Co. 
first mortgage 5¢ gold bonds. Principal 
and interest payable in gold. The state- 
ment of operations of this company for the 
eleven years ending May 31st, 1892, shows a 
surplus of $509,356, after deducting inter- 
est on bonded debt, taxes, rentals and 
improvements; and the company has paid 
quarterly dividends on its capital stock at 
the rate of 5¢ per annum since 1888, 


...-In about a year the Chignecto Ship 
Railway, connecting the Bay of Fundy 
with the Gulf of St. Lawrence, will proba- 
bly be completed. It will accommodate 
ships 235 feet in length, 56 in width, and 
15 feet draught. About $3,500,000 have 
already been expended, and it is expected 
that $1,500,000 more will complete it, 
besides supplying rolling stock. The com- 
pletion of the Chignecto Ship Railway will 
save 500 miles in distance between St. 


John and Montreal and the dangerous pas- 
sage around Nova Scotia. The point 
selected for the Railway is an ideal one, 
being only seventeen miles in length, half 
of it perfectly level, and the grades on the 
other half being not over ten feet per 
mile, and the total cost will not exceed 
$5,000,000, 
DIVIDENDS. 


The Bank of America has declared a 
semi-annual dividend of four per cent., 
— July ist. 

‘he Bowery Bank has declared a divi- 
dend of six per cent., payable July Ist. 

The Eleventh Ward Bank has declared 
a semi-annual dividend of four per cent., 
payable July ist. 

The Murray Hill bank has declared a 
quarterly dividend of four per cent., pay- 
able July ist. 

The Oriental Bank has declared a semi- 
annual dividend of five per cent., payable 
July Ist. 

The Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
Omaha Railway Company has declared a 
dividend of three per cent. on the pre- 
ferred stock, payable July 20th. 

The Delaware, Lackawanna and West- 
ern Railroad Company has declared a div- 
idend of one and three-quarters per cent., 
payable July 20th. 

The Southern Pacific Company adver- 
tises in another column to pay at their 
office, 23 Broad Street, the coupons due 
July 1st on the following bonds: 

Central Pacific R. R. Ist mortgage 6. 

Western Pacific R. R. lst mortgage 6. 
California and Oregon R. R. Ist mortgage ext. 5. 
Oregon and California Ist mortgage 5s. 
Northern Ry. Company Ist mortgage 6. 
Stockton and a ey R. R. Ist mortgage 5. 


Southern Pacific R. of Arizona lst mort. 6. 
Southern Pacific R. R. of New Mexico Ist mort- 


ge 6. 
Lewkiane. Western R. R. 1st mortgage 6 
Mor _~ ee and Texas R. *h and 8.8. 
0. Ist 6. 

South Pacific Coast R. R. Co. 4. 
California Pacific R. R. Co. Ist mortgage 4%. 
California Pacific R. R. Co. 2d mortgage 6. 
Cslifornia Pacific R. R. Co. 3d mortgage 3 and 6. 
Market Street Cable Railway Co. Ist mortgage 6. 
Houston and Texas Central lst mortgage 5. 
Austin and Northwestern Ist mortg 5s. 

Holders of 10 or more coupons can leave them 
for examination, and receive payment on the day 
following. N. T. SMITH, Treasurer. 


The Bank of New York (National Bank) 
has declared a semi-annual dividend of 
five per cent., free from tax, payable 
July ist. 

The Continental National Bank has de- 
clared a dividend of three per cent., pay- 
able July 5th. 

The Fourth National Bank has declared 
a dividend of three and a half per cent., 
payable July Ist. 

he Importers’ and Traders’ National 
Bank has declared a semi-annual dividend 
of ten per cent., payable July ist. 

The Irving National Bank has delared a 
dividend of four per cent., payable July 


1st. 

The Market and Fulton National Bank 
has declared a semi-annual dividend of 
four percent., payable July Ist. 

The Mercantile National Bank has de- 
clared a dividend of three per cent., paya- 
ble July 1st. 

The National Bank of the Republic has 
declared a dividend of four per cent., pay- 
able July Ist. 

The National Butchers’ and Drovers’ 
Bank has declared a semi-annual dividend 
of four per cent., payable July ist. 

The National Eitlzens’ Bank has de- 
clared a semi-annual dividend of three 
and a half per cent., payable July ist. 

The National Park Bank has declared a 
semi-annual dividend of five per cent., 
payable July ist. 

The Southern National Bank has de- 
clared a semi-annual dividend of three 
per cent., payable July Ist. 

The Tradesmen’s National Band has de- 
clared a dividend of two per cent., payable 
July ist. 

The Metropolitan Savings Bank has de- 
clared interest on all sums entitled there- 
to, at the rate of three and a half per 
cent. per annum, payable July 20th. 

The Citizens’ Savings Bank has de- 
clared interest at the rate of three and a 
half per cent. per annum, on sums not 
exceeding $3,000, payable July 18th. 

The North River Savi Bank has de- 
clared a semi-annual dividend at the rate 





of three and a half per cent. per annum 
on all sums of $5 and upward to $3,000, 
payable July 18th. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 
28 Nassau Street, N. Y. City. 
Dealers in United States Bonds 
and other Securities. 








BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK OITY 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


Peabod y, Houghteling &Co 





INVESTMENT BANKERS. 
59 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


CHOICE FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS 


On Chicago Real Estate in any amount always for 
sale. Principal and interest payable IN GOLD, 


YOU OUGHT TO 
KNOW ABOUT HARVEY. 


THERE are some things on which every 
American man and woman, boy and girl 
should be thoroughly informed. 

The Building of the First Steamboat. the 
Story of the Telegraph, the History of the 
Union Pacific Railroad, the Rise of Chicago 
from her Ashes, the Development of the 
Columbian Exposition—all these thrill the 
breast with a feeling of exultation at the 
ability of man to carry such grand enter- 
prises to complete success. 

In the same line and of corresponding 
interest is the Story of the Town of Harvey, 
Ill., less than two years ago only a thought 
in the brain of one practical, progressive, 
indomitable American citizen—to-day a 
reality of 819 buildings, including 9 great 
manufacturing establishments, with 
churches, schools, halls, bank, business 
blocks, depots, offices and all the concomi- 
tants of a thriving, bustling community of 
4,000 inhabitants, to which additions are 
being made as fast as houses can be erected 
to accommodate them. 

How this marvelous growth was created, 
the peculiar conditions which brought it 
about, the grand principles of Temperance 
and Industry on which it is founded, the 
universally acknowledged success which 
has crowned these well directed efforts of 
brain and capital—all make a story of sin- 
gular interest too long to be related here, 
but which you can have for the asking. 

No matter whether or not you want to 
share personally in the prosperity of this 
wonderful town, either as a resident or an 
investor, it is a duty you owe yourself to 
become better acquainted with its stimulat- 
ing history. 

The founders of Harvey will take'pleasure 
in sending you, at their own expense, an 
illustrated account of the enterprise which 
will certainly be worth having, and may 
give you ideas by which you will be greatly 
the gainer. 

If you mention this paper, a handsome 
Souvenir of the World’s Fair, with pictures 
of all its buildings, will be included. Ad- 
dress, 

HARVEY LAND ASSOCIATION, 

Rookery Building, 


217 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


LOBDELL, FARWELL & COMPANY. 


INCORPORATED. 
CAPITAL, $250,000. 
COMMERICAL PAPER. 
INVESTMENTS, STOCKS AND BONDS. 


MORTGAGE LOANS. 


S. E. Corner Dearborn and Adams Mtreets, 
Chicago. 


AN INCORPORATED COMPANY, manu- 
facturing a staple article in large demand, with or- 
ders on hand beyond ability to execute promptly, de- 
siring to enlarge its plant, offers $20,000 Treasury 
Stock at a price to netan income of at least 24 per 
cent. per annum on investment principles only. Xi. 
dress * Bona fide,” care THE INDEPENDENT, Box 2787, 
New York City. 


Ga Minneapolis Investments 1% 
ABSOLUTELY SAFE CITY LOANS. 


Fuli gereinmens and satisfacuwry references given 
on application 


Loans in amounts from $500 to $25,000. 
MOORE BROTHERS, 
11 Se. Fourth Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 








JOHN R. BASIGER & CO., 
LARNED, KANSAS. 
mortgage, 7 per cent. ‘able sem 
interest ‘and rincipal —— in gold coin. We guar- 
antee prompt payment of Interest and princ’ 
out expense or trouble toinvestor. Reference given 





if desired. 
Real Estate ana Loans. 
§S per cent. guaranteed. 


M. L. MeMINS. Duluth, Minn. 





FAIRHAVEN, 
BELLINGHAM BAY, 


THE FUTURE METROPOLIS OP PUGET SOUND 


Is destined to be the great Manufacturing and Com- 
mercial Center because it has: 

The Largest and Safest Harbor on the Pacific Coast. 
The Greatest Area of adjacent Agricultural Land. 
The most Magnificent Forests of Timber in the world. 
The Finest Natural Town Site and Water Front. 
Immense Veins of the Best Coal in the West which 

roduces a coke equal to Pennsylvania. Iron, Silver- 
ead, Gold and other ores. Extensive Quarries of 
Blue Sandstone for building purposes. Valuable in- 
formation can be had of 


THE FAIRHAVEN LAND COMPANY, 
FAIRHAVEN, 


W ASHIN Ly T ON . 
FOR SALE. 
A $1,000 First. Mortgage Note of $1,000, payable in 
—. Value of Security, 83,000, Fire Insurance, $1,250, 


— 5 years. Kate, Tper cent., or guaranteed at 6 per 
cent. 

Also, a $500 First Mortgage. Value of Security, 
$1.50, additionally secured to us by a strong indorse- 
ment, Time, 4 years. Rate, 7 per cent., or guaranteed 
at 6 per cent, 

For further information write to the VERMONT 
INVESTMENT COMPANY, l44 College Street, Bur- 
lington, Vt. 


NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA 
AND ST. LOUIS RAILWAY CO. 


ist Consolidated Mortgage 


5% GOLD BONDS, 


DUE 1928, 


Principal and Interest Payable in Geld. 
INTEREST PAYABLE APR. 1 & OCT. 1. 
COUPON BONDS OF $1,000 EACH, 

WITH PRIVILEGE OF REGISTRATION, 


The statement of operations of this Company for 
the eleven months ending May 3ist, 1892, shows a 
surplus after deducting interest on bonded debt, 
taxes, rentals, and improvements, of $509,354, and the 
Company has paid quarterly dividends on its capital 
stock at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, since 1888, 

We offer for sale a limited amount of the above 
bonds at 104 and accrued interest, payable at any 
time between the Ist and lth of July, at purchaser's 


option. 


AUGUST BELMONT & CO., 


23 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK, 


es ca INVESTMENT 
CREDIT. SECURITIES, 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO,, 
BANKERS, NO. 50 WALL STREET, N, Y. 


THEINVESTORS ADVISORY CO. of Kan- 
sas City, is doing goed werk for Eastern Mortgage 
Holders,in looking up securities and titles,in case of de- 
fault, by foreclosure or otherwise. Charges moderate, 
A. H. CLINE, Manager, Kansas City, Me. 


DULUTH, 

The completion of the Elevated Street Kailway 
opens up a fine tract of land within ten minutes’ ride 
a Union Depot and business center of the city, and 
offers the best of inducements to the Investor fora 
rapid advance in value. An Electric Kailway is now 
building through Fifth Division of Duluth Hights and 
will be completed about July isth. Lots on sale now 
at $150 to $250 each, one-fourth cash. Buy at once and 
realize the increase in value which will result on 
compietion of Electric Street Car line. Send for 
maps and general information to 
Highland Improvement Co., Duluth, Minn. 


Foreclosure of Western Mortgages 


We have attorneys in every county in the Weat, and 
in connection with our cther business have a depart- 
ment for the Collection of Mortuages, Interest 
Ceupons and Accounts of all kinds. 

Owing to our large capital and resources, you bave 
a positive guarantee for the prompt return of the 
proceeds of any collection sent us. 

If you have a mortgage on which the interest is de- 
linquent, send itto us. in the majority of cases we 
are able to get them paid off, or interest pa'd up with- 
out foreciosing. Address, 


LEGAL & COLLECTION DEPARTMENT, 
MISSOURI, KANSAS & TEXAS TRUST COMPANY, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

To Industrial and Oommercial Concerns 


Free Sites. Free Rents. 
Cash Capital loaned or subscribed. 
Cash subsidy of 10 per cent. on amount paid in 
yas. 
omes sold workingmen, payable in 120 to 10 
monthly instalments. 
For particulars, address 


LAND AND RIVER IMPROVEMENT CO. 
West Superior, Wisconsin, 


BRICK TENEMENT HOUSE, Centrally 
located property, will be sold for $15,00), netting 7 per 
cent. net. Easily convertible into business property 
netting a higher rate. Property sure to increase In 


value. 
WILLIAM E. LUCAS, Daluth, Minn. 


DENVER 
Real Estate [7 on or panver 
is cheaper than apa the samme distance from to) cen- 
Hogi, Ge hen Peron at eae 
pH hyd Rian: Fede tate wares seen’ the property 
have made, in from three to five years, 4 « 
Ma) o- iy 4 information furnished upon 1002. 
a 
THE CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT CO. 

DE 


NVER,. COL, 


BOG LEP PAL WAL AN Fong 


nee Building, oi Tacoma 
tke 








for non- 
its. We have on hand a tera EF 6 and 
7 cent. on Bay pet or 5 
atoute oat | kin Chicago, Write us for al 
of real estate Investments. 
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BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


890 La Salle Street, Chicage. 
Established............ s-vésekeein 1857. 


REAL ESTATE [o\itsion 


ON COMMISSION, 


PROPERTY RENTED 


remittances matie promptly. 
and assessments 


7 A x E Ss paid. 
on First Mortgage for aterm of years 


LOANS carefully negotiated. 
The Lew is Investment Co., 


DES MOINES, IO v4: 
ital Paid Up, «= 150,000. 
Chote el avestmentsin the wos Conservative 
Field tn the We ate weet bs 
uarante rst Mortgages 
Six Pe r Cent. on improved lands in lowa 
and Lor Nebraska. + — AND DESIRABLE. 
Jebenture Bonds, Secured 
Six Per Cent by deposit of First’ Mortgage 
ay” wit a local trustee. FIFTEEN Y — SUCCESS- 
EXPERIENCE, SEND FOR PAMPHI 
W. “AL HOTC HKIss, GEORGE ii. L EWIs, 
Act’ @ Secretary. President, 


and cared 
for, and 


looked after and 


SCOTT & HILLEBRAND, 


REAL ESTATE & LOANS, 
DULUTH. MINN. 


-C roy atine “88 property in center of city for 
sale for $2. 


$50,000, $22.01 mortgage and 
$28,000 cash. “~ 
lars. 


, $22.000 six per cent. 
Ke “nt, 9 per cent. net. Write for particu- 


P obtained on first mortgages. Keal es- 
Ri NET tate security 
J Send for ‘maps, photographs, circu- 


lars,etc. References furnished. 
E. R. BRAC E, INV EST M ENTS 
UTH, MINN 


For First Class Mortages bearing from 8S 
per cent. to 10 per cent. Interest apply to 


CHAS. W. HOYT, 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOAN AGENT 
WEST DULUTH, MINN. 


REFERENCE: Manufacturers Bank, West Duluth. 


CLINE & PEARSON, 
REAL ESTATE AND INVESTMENTS. 
We can loan money for you where it will net Eight 
per cent. interest, secured by first mortgage on city 
property. DULUTH, MINN. 


DENVER 
RANKS AMONG THE FIRST 


of Western cities for real estate Investments and 
loans. It is no longer necessary for Kastern capital- 
_ * take 5 per — nt. securities for safety. 
siness solicited for INVEST ME 
THE ‘WICKS & & Ante NYE: TMENT COM MPANY, 
Mining Exchan Sul ng, Denver, ‘olo.’ 
Keferences: T HE fNoerr NDENT, People’s Savings 
and Deposit Bank, Denver. 


DULUTH AND CHICAGO. 


There are thousands of people whoregret not havin 
bought property in Chicago 8 or 40 yeirs ago. To al 
such and others who have heard the unfortunate ones 
tell of the great opportunities neglected we wish to 
say: Duluth is now where Chicago was 45 years ago, 
and Chicago had no natural advantage that Duluth 
has not, and what has been done in Chicago will be 
duplicated in Duluth in much lesstime. Write for 


information. 
c. E. LOVETT & CO. 
IF YOU HAVE SLOW 
MORTGAGES or REAL ESTATE in 


MINNEAPOLIS or ST. PAUL, 


D. WEBSTER, 
“See Hennepin adic” Minneapolis, Minn, 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 
GREAT FALLS, MONTANA, 
Capital Surplus and Profits, 8350,000.00,. 


Largest Bank in best town in Montana. Six per 
cent, interest paid on time deposits semi-annually. 
Investments made for customers. Correspondence 
solicited. j 
THESECURITY BANK OF MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis, Minn., Capital, $1,000,000.00; Surplus an 
Profits, $500,000.00. Collections prompt:y made on all 
points of the Northwest, and remitted for on day of 
yment. F. A. C hamberlain, President, H. M. Knox, 
ice President, E. Mearkle . ee ice President, 


Perry Harrison, Cashier, Thos. F. 


Cashier. 

Merchants’ National Bank, 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON, 
(OLDEST BANK IN THE CITY.) 
Interest Paid on Time Deposits. 
Capital $250,000 00 


Surplus and U ndivided Preties #100,000 00 
Correspondence solicited. 


Hurley, Assistant 


\ E have tor sale first-class bounds, paying 


52 to 6” interest, 


well secured, and which we 
will sell higher in the future, 


HATCH & FOOTE 


neice 
7 Pine st. - - : 


are confident 


New York. 
TACC OMA, (South Bend, p uget C ity) INV EST- 
MENTS. i Guarantee 12 percent. per annum 
in any of the above cities. | have made from 40 to 50 
r cent, per annum for non-residents, I also make 
Brat mortgage, improved real estate loans on unques- 
tionable securities from 8 to 10 per cent. per —— 4 
Also have — + bargains in Farm, Hep, 
—_ Garden Lands, Correspondence sol Phaod te 
rouge Western Washington. Allin uiries answered 
prowp ly. Address A. C, SIC KEI LS, ‘Tacoma, Wash 


RICHARD A. TAUSSIG, 


REAL ESTATE & MORTGAGE LOANS, 
DULUTH, MINN. 


REFERENCES:—Nat. Bank of Commerce, Duluth. 
Wm. Cramp & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa. If you wish 
0 invest ina growing city, write for partic ulars, 


8; eet ci ree ifs: 





York Y~-4~ . Best . Bost References. Aare 
vestment tna allan 








wot oF THE wh Fwitucanen”. 


A Substantial Investment 
8% DIVIDEND 


AND SURPLUS EACH YEAR. 


THE COLUMBIA NATIONAL BANK, 


OF TACOMA, WASHINGTON, 


organized with a small capital, in order 
to handle the profitable business pree 
sented, willincrease its capital to $500,- 
00), and offers a portion of the increase 
to investors at 102 per share, Book 
value, The 24 premium wiil be placed 
to profit account, and carried to surplus 
in July next. The bank confines its 
operations strictly to commercial busi- 
ness. 

The average earnings of the National 
Banks in the State of Washington for the 
past five years were 182, as shown by the 
report of the Comptroller of the Cure 
rency for 1891, 

Funds may be sent direct to the bank, 
and stock certificates will be torwarded 
at once. For statements, list of stock- 
holders, and further particulars, address 

HENRY OLIVER, 
President, 


Real Estate Loans, Insurance, 
1 


MINNEAPOLIS. and Rentals. 


J. B. TABOUR, 325 Hennepin Avenue. 


SPOKANE, THE BEAU TI FU 

The Great Northern Railroad has just Meat into 
Spokane. You can now come to Spokane on the 
Great Northern, the Northern Pacific, the Union Pa- 
cific, or the Canadian Pacific. Spokane is the only 
city East or West that has four great transcontinental 
railroads, Why do they come here? Because Spo- 
kane is the most prosperous young city in America; 
it has grown to 32400 population in 14 years. Its cli- 
mate is unequaled; it has no rival city within 400 
rilles; it has the best water power, and the best man- 
ufacturing facilities west of the Rocky Mountains, its 
tributary country last year producing 27,00,00) dol- 
lars worth of gold, silver, lead, wheat, barley and 
oats. This is what makes business for the. rail- 
roads; thisis what makess city grow; and this is 
what makes people ae rich, and happy. No 
cyclones, no blizzards, no floods in Spokane’ scountry. 
Come out and see us this summer. You will see the 
most be oe builtand most beautifully situated 
city upon whic h you ever laid your eyes. For par- 
Geslers address Chamber of Commerce, Spokane, 

ash. 


FRANKLIN W. MERRITT. 
BANKERS: 
We want money for short-time loans at 10 per cent. 


interest. 


Write us for quotations on iron and industrial 
stocks. 


201 & 





202 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
DULUTH, MINN. 


1—CHOICE—8% 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


OF CITIES AND COUNTIES 
in Amounts of 9500 and Up. Also 
8% Gilt-Edget First Mortgages 


On Highly Improved City and Farm 


Property. Absolutely Safe. Write to 
WILLIAM M. BYERS 
Spokane, - - - - Wash, 


NEW DULUTH 


HAS NINE MANUFACTURING PLANTS; 
SEVEN IN OPERATION. 


s located on St. Louis Bay at the head of naviga- 
tion within sixty miles of Mesaba iron mines. Has 
verfect railroad facilities. Has cheap homes for 
aborers. To manufacturing plants free sites, cash 
bonuses or stock subscriptions. For particulars address 


NEW DULUTH LAND CO.,, Duluth, Minn, 


The National Park Bank, New York. 


Accounts Solicited. Buy and Sell Foreign Exchange 
Superior Facilities for Collections. 


SAFETY pREOSIT VAULTS Hau ALTO 
uN THE COUNTER 
EBE — RK, Wright Presid 
RTHUR ne ARY, Vic > enchiens. 
i1EORGE 8S. HICKOK, Cashier 
EDWARD J. BALDWIN, Aast, Cashier 
DIRECTORS: 

Arthur Leary, Eugene Kelly, Ebenezer K. Wright, 
Joseph T. Moore, Stuyvesant Fish, George S. Hart, 
Chaties Sternbach Cc ation Scribner, Edward C, Hoyt, 
Edward E hill Potts. Augnat Relmont 
Richard fietaneld, Wilson G. Hunt. Francis R. Apple- 
ton. 













FRUITFUL INVESTMENTS. 


We have a new form of 8 per cent, in- 
vestments based on irrigated fruit lands 
in the fruit zone of Colorado. Absolute 
security. Rapid increase in value. No 
failure in eleven years, Bank guarantee 
Write for particulars, 


THE DELTA COUNTY FRUIT LAND CO. 
DENVER, COLO. 








LOOK AT THIS! 


P latt 1880 650 Bankin Capital was $25. 
nit se: : “$ eo is $2, $50°000 
“ 1896 will be seit i es OE 8 it a $3, come’? 
Vi ents e or, an eare nvi 
aways reas JO oS ENVIB de OO” Real Batave Lnvestors, WEST SUPERIOR, 
0 THE INDEPENDENT. 











THE MIDDLESEX 


BANKING COMPANY 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital....... . $600,000 
Surplus and Undivided profits.$1 14,091 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures =1 secured by 
rus 





EDINBURGH: PRINGLE, DALLAS & Co., W. 8. 
2% Charlotte Square. 


LONDON : OUCH & PAR Vic- 
toria ‘Stree’ KHOUSE, 7 Queen C. 


DULUTH. 


gage Loans. 
Refer to any bank in City. 


S. H. WOOD « Co., 
INVESTMENT BANKERS, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Gilt edged securities bearing 6, 7, 8, 10 and 12 per cent. 
interest. Write for our special ‘market letter. 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 


INCORPORATED 1872. 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


FCSN SET a $500.000 00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits. 240,000 00 

Under Supervision of the Banking Department 
of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
© a pe and New York. 

his old and well-known Company offers its Ten 

as... Debentures, issued in Denominations of $500.00 
and $1,000.00, fully secured by first Mortgages on Real 
Estate deposited with Trustees. They are avery con- 
venient and perfectly safe investment, held in great 
favor by many conservative investors 

References will given and letters of inquiry 
cheerfully replied to. 
JOHN M. OWENS, President. 


W. E. COFFIN, Treasurer. 
GREAT FALLS, MONTANA, 
EIGHT per. cent. GUARANTEED for FIVE YEARS 


from date of d "Taxes on an investment of $110,000. 
Insurance and Taxes also 


W. G. JOERNS & CO., | 
Real Estate & First Mort- 





00,000 paying 10 per cent. 
1 present time. Write for full’ particulars and refer- 


BAKER & COLLETT, Financial Agents, 


GREAT FALLS, MONTANA. 


0 NE FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS, 
manually ure. luterest AY 

Owe semiannually by dratton New 
York. Personal attention given to all 

ress 





loans. Highest references. A 
FRANK J HAMILTON, Fairhaven, Wash. 


THE Mareomay Pane, BANK OF 





THE SOUTHERN MaspeuaL Bann na yd 3 
Is 


e 24th, 1892. 
TA ag owe OF THE OTR EC CTORS OF T 
day, a Semi-Annual) Dividend of 
REE PEE CENT. was declared, payable on and 
after July 1s' iy ~ oe The transfer books will be 


closed until that date 
J. D. ABRAHAMS, ( Cashier. 


ITY OF NEw YO 


THE ue THADESMEN’ 8S NATIONAL BANK OF gy | 
OR: 
New York, June 24th, 1892 


ODEs HUNDRED AND FORTY-FIRST DIVI- 
END.—The Directors of this bank have this 

day declared a semi-annual dividend of TWO PER 
CENT. (2 Per Cent.), free of tax, payable on and after 
July Ist, 1892. 


OL IVER F. BERRY, Cashier. = 


THE BANK OF AMERICA, 
NEW YORK, June ah, , me 
MPMHE, BOARD OF DIREC CrORS HAVE THIS DAY 
declared a semi-annual dividend of Sour (4) Per 
Cent., payable July Ist, 1892. The aneter books will 
be closed from this date until July 6th, 1 
DALLAS B. PRATT, * Cashier. 





THE BOWERY BANK OF NEW YO 
NEW YORK, June oth * 1992. 
fMP\HE DIRECTORS FROM THE ‘EARNINGS OF 
the past six ge ee have declared a dividend of 
six fst cent., free of tax, payable on sae after Jul 
Ist, 1892. The transfer cogs will remain closed until 
that date. F. C. MAYHEW, Cashier. 
THE ELEVENTH WARD BANK 
New YORK, June 2ist, 1892 
pues BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THI 
tree a Semi-Annual Dividend of FOUR 








PEKCE , free of tax, payable on and after July lst, 
— The a —— will remain closed until that 
date CHAS, E. BROWN, Cashier. 





MOUNT MORRIS BANK, 


New Yor 
VHE DIRECTOKS 1 HAVE THIS Dav DECLARED 
a semi-annual shviene | ot Three Per Cent., pay- 
able on and after aay Ist, 1 
Wk ROBINSON, Cashier. 





MURRAY HILL BANK, 
CORNER 47TH ST. 4D 3D AVE., 
NEw YORK, June 2ist, 1892. 
be Rd ie 





5 Board of Directors have this day declared 
a “BA dividend of sae - Cent., payable on 
and after July Ist, 1892. GALE, Cashier. 
THE Ousayeas, | BANK 1202.{ 
ORK, June 22d, 1992 


78TH CONSECUTIVE BIVIDEND. 
HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DAY 
declared a dividend of Five (5) Per Cent. from the 
earnings of the last six pane. | able on and after 
July Ist, 1892. Transfer books will be closed from June 
22d to July Ist. NELSON G. AYRES, Cashier. 








LEGAL NOTICE. 


| pursuance of an order of Hon. RASTUS S. RAN- 
SOM, Surrogate of the ay A and County of New 
York, Notice is beret? five. to all persons havin: 
claims against JAN AFFEY, late of the City o 
New York, deceased, to present the same with vouch- 
ers thereof to tle subscribers at helt lace of trans- 





ears. themed for 
way. Sew ‘York Cit: 


= ____DIVIDEND. 

YHE BANK OF NEW YORK.—NATIONAL BANK- 

ING ASSOCIATION, NEW YORK, June 2ist, 1892.— 

The Board of Directors have this day declared a 
dividend of FIVE PER CENT., free from tax, pay- 
able on and after July Ist, 1892, 

The transfer books will be closed until July 5th, 
1892. E. S. MASON, Cashier. 


yy acer ENTRAL NATIONAL BANK OF THECITY 
W YORK.—NEW YORK, June Mth, 1892. 


FIFTY- NINTH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVI- 


The directors of this bavk hav: 4) this | day declared a 
semi-annual >= idend of THREE AND ONE. HALF 
PER CENT., tree from tax, out of the earnings for 
the curse six months, payable on and after Friday, 
July ist, 1 The transfer books will be closed from 
3 P.M. Tuesday, June 21st, ae the morning of July 
Sth, 1892. W. L. STRONG, President. 


|b ypategende—a4 NATIONAL BANK.—NEW YORK, 
June 24th, 1892. 
SIXTY-SEVENTH DIVIDEND. 

The Directors of this bank have to-day declared a 
semi-annual dividend of THREE (3) PER CENT., 
free of tax, payable July 5th, to which date from June 
30th the transfer books will be closed. 

ALFRED H., TIMPSON, Cashier. © 


TEW YORK, JU INE 23D, 1892.—T'HE FOURTH NA- 
TIONAL BANK OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
—The Board of Directors has this day declared a 
semi- canne! dividend of THREE AND ONE- HALF 
PER CEN Pebooks \w on one after July Ist proximo. 
r 


The transfer nD 
date ARLES cs PATTERSON, Cashier, 


Tee IMPORTERS’ AND FeADaRS NATIONAL 
NK OF NEW YORK NEW _ YORK, June 2ist, 
1892.-A dividend of TEN PER CENT. out of the 
ensaings of the last six months has to-day been de- 
clared this bank payable on the Ist day of July 
next. The wae boo 8 will remain cl till that 
day. ARD TOWNSEND, Cashier. — 


; “IKVING NATIONAL BANK, } 


e 23d, 1 
nse BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THIS BANK 
have this day declared a Semi-Annual Dividend 
of 4 Per Cent., payable on and after July Ist next, 
until which date the transfer books ll remain 
closed. G. E, SOUPER, Cashier. 


HE MARKET. TANDE FULTON NATIONAL BANK 
NE Ju Ist, 1892.—A A semi-annual 
dividend of FOUR (4) "PER CENT: (free of tax 
the earnings of the current six months will be paid 
to stockholders on and after July Ist. The transfer 
books will remain closed until wr date 
GILBERT, Clerk. 
\HE MERCANTILE aioe BANK, NEw 
YorK, June %th, 1892.—Dividend—The Directors 
of this Bank have this day declared a dividend of 
THREE PER CENT., free of tax, payable on and 
after July Ist, 1892. The transfer books will be closed 
until that date. 


Executors. Ey B 
































F. B. SCHENCK, Cashier. 


THE NATIONAL Baus OF THE REPUBLIC, 
ORK, June %th, 1892 
Ties BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DAY 
lared a dividend of Four (4) Per Cent. free of 
able on and afte’ + Broximo, until 


ps r L.A 7 
which date the transfer books wil 
OLIVER 8. CARTER. President. 
NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROVERS’ BANK 
Ww YORK, ouee 224 
PSE BOA! BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS. D. 
lared a semi-annual givinend 4 Four w ~ 
Cm. The transfer on and 1892. 
nsfer books wi 








MX seen closed until that 
WM. H. CHASE, ‘Cashier, 
BANK.—NSEW YORK, 





—y CITIZENS’ 
24th, 1892. 


A e 

A dividend’ of THREE AnD ONE-HALF PER 
CENT. has declared payable to the stockholders 
on and after J uly ist, 1892. 





D. O. TIEBOUT, Cashier 








CNEw vc SAVING BANK OF THE CITY OF 
WwW Y ~~ Nos. 56 AND 58 BOWERY, CORNER 


TSURTY FOURTH SE pax tag toh UAL Find p ny 4 OF 
INTEREST.—The Tru: hat inter- 
est at the rate of THREE A AND ONE HALF ne hy PER 
CENT. per annum be paid to de: ey on an 
July 18th on allsums of %5—an to $3000 wien 
have remained on Se it for the three or six mouths 


ending June oa 
DWARD A. QUINTARD, President. 


HENRY sane Secretary. 
CHARLES W. HELD, Cashier. 


METROPOLITAN SAVINGS BANK, 





ND 3 THIR 5 AVENUE. 
, won Institute 
Chartered 


b} 
78TH RiVIDEND, 
YORK, June 27th, 1892 
piteeEst F FOR THE WHALE "YEAR ‘ENDING 
JUNE 30TH at_the rate of THREE A 
HALF PER CENT. PER ANNUM will cs ae D to 
gy entitled thereto under the ee § of the 


able Wednesday, 1892. 
MONEY EPO! 3 ig $th will 


ITED = or before 
draw interest from J “7 “ 
W. SNEDEN. President. 
G.N. “CONKLIN, Secrelary. 


NORTH RIVER SAVINGS BANK 


VEST 3TH STREET. 
53D SEMICA NNUAL DIVIDEND. 

The Trustees have declared, out of the earnings of 
the past six months, a semi-annual interest dividend 
at the rate of Three and Hyped 
num, on all sums of $5 and upward, to the Amit of of 

5,000, \ parents te to depositors entitled thereto on and 
after 


TELIAM B. SEAReOaD, President. 
WILLIAM B. KRUG, Secretary 





(waicago, ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS _ AND 
maha Railway y, Company 52 Wall 
York, J June 2ith, 1892.—A divide 
ALF PER preferred stock of 
win compan; i be paid at this office on Wednes- 


da; 
tenses books of the preferred and common stocks 
will close on ay June 30th, and reopen on 


hu 
Thursday, July 2ist, 18% 
i B, SYKES, Treasurer. 


FFICE OF THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COM- 
PANY, NO. ae x" tg ge 
NEW YORK, June 25th, 
Coupons due July Ist, 1892, from bonds of the bilow- 
js pn ~~ companies will be paid after that date at 
Central ‘Pacific R.R. Ist mortgage 6. 
Western — R.R. Ist mortgage 6. 





age ext. 5 
per cent. 


age 5. 
age 6. 
st mort- 


Oregon and California ist mortgage 
Northern Kailway a a. morsenge 6. 
Stockton and Cop; is R.R. Ist 
Southern Pacific am m7 peat Je mo 
thern Pacific R.R. of New Mexico 





ga 
a Western R.R. Ist mortars 6 per cent. 
mad 's Louisiana and Texas - and 8.8. Co. 
South Pacific Coast R.R. Co. 4 
California Pacific R.R. Co. ist mortgage 44. 
California Pacific R.R. Co. 2d mortgage 
California Pacific R.R. Co. 3d mortgage 3 and 6. 
fia r _ rem. Nee) = J : — — moi . 
ouston and Texas Central Ist mo e r cent. 
Austin and Northwestern Ist Soorten ge B per ag cent. 
Holders of 10 or =e coupons can eave t the em for 
examination, and receive peyment on the day follow- 
ing. SMITH, Treasurer. 





Delaware, Lackawanna & + Wegern Rk. R. Rs Ce. 


A dividend of ONE AND erHKER- QUARTERS 
PER CENT. upon the capital stock of this company 


will be 7 July 2th. 
Trans r books will close at 3 P.M., June 30th, and 
reopen a 2ist, 1892. 
FRED’K H. GIBBENS, Treasurer. 
WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY, 
New YOrK, June 8th, 1992. 
DIVIDEND NO. %, 
HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE DECLARBD 
a quarterly dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUAR- 
TER PER CENT. upon the capital stock of this com- 
pany from the net earnings of the three months end- 
ing June 30th, inst., payable at the office of the Treas- 
urer, on and after the 15th day of July next, to share- 
holders of record at the close of the transfer books on 
the 20th day of June inst. 
The transfer books will be closed at 3 o’clock on the 
afternoon of June Ath, inst., and reopen on the morn- 
ing of Julylst next. 








R. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer 
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QUARTERLY REPORT OF THE SAINT 
NICHOLAS BANK OF NEW YORK, on the 
morning of Saturday, the llth day of June, 1892: 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts,less due from direct- 
ors. 





Spe Ss. © cai tana notes and circulating 
notes of aacenas ibcsthaccocsccevsse 196,962 00 
c ash items, v 
Bills and checks for me 
next day’s exchanges. 
Other items carried 








cash, as per schedule.... 7 967,214 00 
Current expenses.................... ; 20,950 
a ncrsilesehoekiaenunasbdiukas aievoua $3,774,067 86 
LIABILITS ES 
pr aeknteae=9an 500,000 
Dethiaimauasathaksaebeaitas soe 105,000 00 
$13,885 78 
9) 4 
15,424 77 
rofi 16,678 44— 46,UbU 44 
Due Geppaitors as follows, viz.: 
Deposits subject tocheck.. $1,789,559 98 


= certificates of de- 


610 WO 
951,832 33— 2,743,002 31 
Due Trust. “C om panies, 
Sone and National banks, 
r schedule........... 377 089 23 
Due’ rivate bankers and 
ers, as per schedule. 1,371 88— 378,461 11 
Unpaid on wcepinds ciekeaocesetare 1, 524 UU Wu 


a Fis ci aectcneousnsare canevcaaaneda $3. 774,067 86 86 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YO Ce 
ARTHUR B. GRAVES, President, and WILLIAM 
J. A aes Cashier, ‘of the SAINT NICHOLAS 
BANK OF NEW YORK, 
iene “* No. 23 Broad, in the = 4 New 
York, in said county, being duly sworn. him- 
self, says that the foregoing re art, with the the bn em 
accompanying the same, is,in all res ~% a true 
statement of the condition of ‘the said k before 
the transaction of any business on the lth day of 
June, 1892, to the best of his knowledge and belief; 
and they qusthar on that the business of said bank 
has been transac atthe location named, and not 
elsewhere, and that the above report is made in com- 
pliance with an official notice received from the Su- 
amg vo oes of the Banking Department re 7 
S Serer the llth day of June, 1892, as 
8) 


day on whic _ i rt shall 


made. 
UR B. GRAVES, President. 
: Wit. J. GARDNER, Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and sworn ‘to by both depo- 
nents, the 20th day of June, 1892, before me, 
ULIUS FATTO 
a owt Public. Kings Sonne. 
Certificate filed in N. Y. C 


READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERS. 


IT gives us great pleasure to announce to 
our readers that we shall begin publishiug, 
in our issue of July 7th, a superb war story 
by Mrs. Burton N. Harrison, one of the 
best-known short-story writers. which will 
run through three numbers of the paper. It 
will be printedin the Old and Young De- 
partment. 

In the same number we shall print arti- 
cles upon Christian Endeavor and other 
young people’s societies by Bishop John H. 
Vincent, Postmaster-General Wanamaker, 
Dr. Charles F. Deems, Bishop N. S. Rulison, 
the Rev. W. A. Dickson, the Rev. F. E. 
Clark, D.D., Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler, Mrs. 
Alice May Scudder, John T. Beckley, D.D. 
and Joseph F. Berry, D.D. Single copies of 
this issue will be ten cents each. 

The attention of our readers is called to 
the Club Rates given below by means of 
which a very materia] saving can be made 
in the cost of their subscriptions. A large 
proportion of our subscribers take ad- 
vantage of our club rates by renewing 
for two years, paying five dollars, or for 
five years, paying ten dollars, or by sending 
the names of other subscribers with their 
renewals. 

TERMS rs SUBSCRIPTION. 
One Month........ * 4} Six months...... #1 50 
Three months | my Monthbs...... 2 
Four ha lg 1 10 me year........ .. 30 

CLUB RATES. 

Two vears to one subscriber...........++. a 
One vear each to two subscribers........... 
Three years to one subscriber.............. 
Three subscribers one year am. 
Four years to one subscri 
Four subscribers one year eneh. > as 
Five years to one subscriber..... 

Five subscribers one year each............. 
In clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. Single 
Copies 10 cents. 

**TRIAL TRIP” one month, 30 cents, 

THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time has expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a request 
to that effect. 

















” 
> 





THE attention of our readers is called to the adver- 


Sas, 
proved farms secured by first m ually: bot n per 
cent. interest, payable coanl-AReA yk both p principal 
and interest ‘payable in gold. They ee 
prompt payment of interest a d'prine!pal and will 
ive our readers references in different sections of 
the country. 


SUGGESTION FOR. A SUMMER TRIP, 


IF you wish to take the trip of a lifetime, purchase 
the low rate excursion tickets sold by all principal 
lines in the United States and Canada ria the North- 
ern Pacific Ra! ey! to Yellowstone National Park, 
Pacific Coast an aska. 

The Lr is am § 33 the highest degree of comfort 

nt vestibuled trains of the Northern 
Pacific Rai 


The scenery en route is the most ificent to be 
found in the seven States through w which the road 


passes. 
Th n i of the trip through the North- 
whet, however eine Sl to elhoweuney e Park, the 
fy | ie hot hot springs, gey an cafions, and 
— endless om ——, snow- 
ndian villages and gian ers. 
capped ea , to inv ns. Suggeaion ed 





les S. a 
P. R. R. St. Paul, Min. for copies of the handsor e 
illustrated ** Wonderland " book, Yellowsto’ mele 
and Alaska folders.—Adv. 


“NOTHING NEW UNDER THE SUN.” 
No! not even through cars to Denver, Ogden, Salt 
Lake City, San Francisco and Portland. This is sim- 
ply written to remind you that The Union Pacific is 
the Pioneer in running through cars to the above 
mentioned points, and that the present through car 
arrangement is unexcelled. We also make THE time. 
For details address any agent of the company, call on 
your nearest ticket — or write to 
L, LOMAX, 
Ga. p ‘& T. A. U.P. System, 
Omaha, eb Ade. 





aaa folly! To be without BEECHAM’s PILLs.— 
iv. 





NEW DULUTH LAND COMPANY. 


THR New Duluth Land Com az hes o< a capital stock 
of $955,000 with a surpius of $258.0 to the best 
< Rd belief a very i. ye institution, This 
ny Owns about 2,200 ac: of land at New 
Dueck which lies on St. Louis Tay: at the head of nav- 
igation adjoining Duluth proper of which s will 
wemeely bec 


ny is pre 

and d bouses in New Duluth for our readers which it it 
promises will pay a net revenue of 12 percent. It 
will also erect houses for those purchasing lots in New 
= aa and pesteutes 12 per cent. on the investment. 

We think that investigation of the claims of New 
Duluth by our readers will convince them that there 
are very few if any towns ane superior in which wo 
make profitable investments 


GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK, of Great Falls, Mon- 
tana, has a capital, surplus and gees of $350,000, its 
average deposits are about and its resources, 
according to fo its late statement. are $1,156,000. Great 
Falls is the most a town in Montana, hav ing 
tributary to it one of the most extensive mining dis- 
tricts in the pore d and being in the midst of the 
great sheep and cattle raising industry. It has verv 
extensive smelters and iron mills and a large number 
of flouring mills and other manufacturing industries. 
The falls and cataract ofthe Missouri River at = 

place have a total] fall of 220 feet and furnish probably 
Phe largest available water power in the country. 
The First National Bank pays six per cent. interest on 

deposits, makes investments for its customers and is 
in a position to handle money for Eastern parties with 
safety and profit, and would be pleased toh fro 
any of our readers who wish to make safe and profit- 
able investments. 


SPOKANE THE BEAUTIFUL. 


LYING in asemicircle onthe Spokane River, the 
terraces rising from the water covered with busi- 
ness blocks and beautiful residences, Spokane og 
ly claims to be the most beautiful city of the Wes 
Mr. William M. Byers, with whom our readers joe 
an acquaintance through our financial advertising de- 
ot ey” has, during the last three years, invested in 

kane for Eastern clients over four hundred thou- 
eand dollars, without the loss of acent, Mr. Byers’s 
: cialties are first real estate mortgages, bonds, and 
wie ——— and State w arrants. These are absolutely 
safe 








_ of Spokane, an institation eS paid- 
up capital of two hundred and fifty thousand do 

is references are to the highest sources among East- 
ern bankers and inv a 


A LEADING DRY GOODS HOUSE. 


T is well worth a visit to the greet @ ey geste house 
of, o Neill’s, Sixth Av ones, Twentieth to enty-first 
Streets to see the la lines of goods which are now 
being disposed of. ere is a rush of customers, 
owing to the summer clearing sales which are now 
taking place. These clearing sales extend through all 
the a. and no matter what a customer 
e or she is sure to be well satisfied with what 
is pone. For example, a very stock of para- 
ing offered at such a large reduction in price 
that the entire stock is 





sure to be closed out at a very 


, are ma 
i ress goods the. reductions are even greater 
and contain some imported novelties in most de- 


palm hats, in boys’ sailor hats in 
Leghorn hats and many other varieties of hats in- 
tended for ladies, misses and children, the reductions 
are eqnally attractive. For exam le, one thousand 
dozen black Milan and fancy braid dress hats, for- 
merly selling fer from one dollar, forty-eight cents to 
one dollar ninety-eight cents, are now being closed 
out at fifty cents eac’ It is not necessary, however, 
to cite further exampies; it is only necessary to vis it 
oO’ Neill’s before x ou leave town, or call at O'Neill's 
t 


al 
e Out-of-town orders intrusted to the firm wi 
be faithfully executed. A list of the — bargains 
now offered will be Sound on this 








MARRIAGE. 


FisK—HIGGINS.—On Wednesday evening, June 2d, 
1892, at Gin Church, Louie, Kentucky, by the 
Rev G,. Mi pinnigerote Miss Fidelia H., daughter of 
Mr. ‘and ins, of Louisville, Ky., to 
Mr. Alexander G. Fisk, of New York City. 











BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG'R 
SPOOL SILK AND 
is the best in the World. 


HOTELS RESORTS, ETC. 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIUM, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 











A po; papuber ves i for health, change, rest or recrea- 
tion all the yea 

Elevator, Electric Bellis, Steam, Open Fireplaces, 
a Parlor and Promenade on the roof. 

tes of rooms w _ — ate baths. 

Cc ay Lawn Ten 

Message. Electricity, “on Saths and ali remedial ap- 
pliances 

New Turkish and Russian baths in the Annex un- 
surpassed in elegance and completeness. 


Send for Illustrated Circular. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS. 
United States Hotel. 


SEASON OF 1892 OPENS JUNE léTtH, AND RE- 
MAINS OPEN UNTIL OCTOBER Ist. 


TOMPKINS, GAGE & PERRY. 
ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


BROADWAY & ELEVENTH S8ST., N. Y., 
OPPOSITE GRACE CHURCH. 


EUROPEAN ° 

During the past year the ST. DENIS has been en- 
- Le a — ae addition which more 
than doubles its former ca) 

All the latest im provemente’t have been placed in 
the 7. ae with a large and very attractive 
new Dining-roo conn with the old well- 
known “ Taylor's urant. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 











UNION SQUARE HOTEL 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
DAM & DeREVERE Props. 








O’NEILL’S, 





6th Ave., 20th to 21st St., New York. 


SUMMER 
CLEARING SALES. 


STRAW GOODS. 


Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s 


WHITE AND BLACK 


LEGHORN HATS, 
98° $1. 


WORTH $1.98 TO $4.00, 


each; 


250 dozen Misses’ Rough and Ready 


Sailors, all colors, 


{19° REDUCED FROM 
each; 60c. 


1,000 dozen Black Milan and Fancy 


Braid Dress Hats, 


50° each; 


Fancy 


FORMERLY 
$1.48 TO $1.98. 


Braid Sailors, Silk Bands, 


leather sweats, 
9 8c- 
each; 


White Chip Sailors, colored under- 


REDUCED FROM 
$i 98. 


brim, 


$1.75 each; 


English Milan and Belgian Braid Sail- 


WORTH 
$2.00 


ors, 


$1 -“ $2.°° cach; 
FRENCH PALM HATS, 


WHITE AND BLACK WIDE BRIMS, 


2 5e- WORTH 
each; $1.25. 
Misses’ and Children’s TRIMMED 


SCHOOL AND DRESS HATS, reduced 
from $1.98 to 


9 gc: 


Boys’ Flat Brim Straw Sailors, 


75° 98° $1,*° each. 


each; 


H. O'NEILL & C0, 
GTH AVE., 20TH TO 2IST ST. 





ENTIRE STOCK 


OF 


PARASOLS 


To Close at Greatly Reduced Prices 
$2.50 Styles at - $1.48 
—_ “ * 2.48 
6.50 “ “ 3.98 
—” * 4.98 


The goods are in prime condition and 


well worthy of immediate attention. 


SILKS. 


200 Pieces Printed India Silk, extra 


quality, 
68>: 


50 Pieces Japanese Habutai Silks, in 


REDUCED FROM 


yard; $1.00. 


cream white, 


69>¢: 


yard; 


27 inches wide, 


REDUCED FROM 
$1.00. 


One lot Glace changeable novelty silks, 


striped effects, 24 inches wide, 


9 8c: 


REDUCED FROM 
$1.50. 


DRESS GOODS. 


40 Pieces Storm Serges, Navy Blue, 


48° 


125 Pieces Extra Fine Light Weight 


yard; 


WORTH 


yard; 65c. 


Imported Novelty Dress Goods, desirable 
shades. 


59 g Yard; 


100 Pieces Fancy Cheviots, 


29° yard; 


REDUCZD FROM 
$ 1.25. 


H. O'NEILL & C0, 
GTH AVE., 20TH TO 21ST ST 
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JSusurance. 


THE OLD STORY. 


A FEW of the dailies—to our knowledge, 
and perhaps others which we have not 
noted—have assailed the 
clause, 


co-insurance 
Thus, the Philadelphia Inquirer 
says that if the companies of that city 
which have combined for the purpose of 
raisimg rates do not recede from their 
action ‘‘they will have a big mutual 
company, composed of all the leading 
business firms of Philadelphia, to contend 
with.” It reports Mr. Thomas Martindale, 
of the Trades League, as saying: 
“What we complain most of is this: For 
nstance, a man has $100,000 worth of stock 
in his store; the insurance board has so 
arranged that only 80 per cent. of its value 
can be insured. If there is a total loss, they 
agree to pay the full amount of the policy. 
But suppose the merchant places but $50,000 
on his $100,000 worth of goods, and has a fire, 
he damage of which will amount to $40,000, 
he assured will get but half the loss or 
20,000,” 
There are two errors of statement in this, 
t o begin with. The insurance men have 
not arranged that only 80 per cent. of value 
can be insured; on the contrary, the intent 
and effect (in part) of the co-insurance 
clause is to cause full insurance. The 
other error is in the _ illustration. 
Mr. Martindale apparently assumes that 
because $50,000 is one-half of $100,000 
therefore only one-half the insurance 
could be collected. In the case supposed 
t is assumed that the property is insured 
for $80,000, five-eighths carried by the 
companies and three-eighths by the own- 
er; settlement would therefore be made 
on the same ratio, the companies contrib- 
uting $25,000, and the owner $15,000, The 
greater error, however, is in the assump- 
tion that the raising of rates and the action 
f or co-insurance are for making more prof- 
table that which was profitable before. 
Everybody wants bis neighbor to pay 
he taxes; everybody is sure his own super- 
excellent property is unjustly charged 
o make up for favors granted to others; 
everybody is disposed to resist any stiffen- 
ing of rates as to himself, tho he may ad- 
mit them to be too low in general. But 
the decline in interest rates during the last 
twenty years is hardly more certain (altho 


more notorious) than that fire insurance, 


has not been profitable. Roughly speak- 
ing, the companies consume six-tenths (or 
a little more) of their premiums in losses, 
and expensesconsume the remainder, Of 
the forty-one New York companies only 
thirteen escaped with a lower loss 
ratio in 1891 than 60, and the aver- 
age in them all was 60.74. It is an 
old story. Taken together, the under- 
writing business of the companies yields 
them hazard, labor, and worry; dividends, 
and whatever growth there mdy be in 
assets, come out of investments. Concla- 
sive proof that the official reports do not 
testify falsely as to this is furnished in 
steady retirement of companies and capi- 
tal from the business. It is foolish to 
suppose that any business cf any impor- 
tance can long be profitable without 
attracting competition. Insurance has 
not a single characteristic of monopoly. 
It is open to all mankind on uniform 
terms; those who are in it and are tired of 
it can leave it, and those who imagine it 
fat and easy are at liberty to take poses- 
sion of it and enjoy it. What nonsense 
it is to talk as tho a business were profita- 
ble which capital, eager for renumerative 
employment and idle because that does 
not appear, omits to take up! 

Dissatisfied property owners, in Phila- 
delphia and elsewhere, complain of rates 
and threaten to do their own insuring; 
‘*by the organization of a fire insurance 
company on the mutual plan we can 
assure each full protection and give them 
their insurance at cost.” This is an old 
story. Nothing is more familiar than the 
threat to organize local mutuals, and the 
mutual panacea has been tried, thousands 
of times. It has not always been success- 
ful; amateur insurance has often made 

. “insurance at cost” quite unlike the rosy 
anticipation. But it is still and always 
open. The regular underwriters have no 
objection to mutual organizing, and 








could not prevent it if they had objec- 
tion. If the complainants can reduce ex- 
penses and losses, they can by so much re- 
duce cost of insurance. If the novices 
can do better than the regulars they 
should have the field; if they fail to do as 
well they will at least learn something. 
They need not wait to threaten; they need 
not give time; it is their right—and, if 
they think so, their interest—to move at 
once, 

But the threat is a'so old; and as it has 
been somewhat effective before it is now 
expected to be. The companies have en- 
couraged it by yielding to it. They 
have been discouraging competition by 
breaking themselves in a mad race among 
themselves, but at the same time have 
been impairing their own credibility by 
not matching practice with profession. 
While protesting that rates were inad- 
equate and ruinous, they have gone on 
making compacts and hurrying to break 
them, cutting those inadequate rates, and 
crowding one another as in a race for 
profits. How could they be _ believed? 
How could they expect to be? 

The way to remedy hard conditions is 
toenforce them. The sound ratio between 
income and outgo in insurance must be 
restored and will be. 


iim 
eo 


“ENDOWMENT” RESULTS IN 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


THE lower branch of the Massachusetts 
Legislature substituted for the Bennett bill 
(which was intended to destroy the en- 
dowment business), one intended to give 
that loager tenure and greater liberty. 
The general remonstrance against this 
action caused a reconsideration; the Ben- 
nett bill was taken upand sent back to the 
Insurance Committee for amendment. 
Then the endowment agents reappeared, 
and vbtained a vote to put the whole sub- 
ject over for the present year, thus gain- 
ing a victory, because altho further privi- 
leges would have pleased them better, it is 
a great point scored to have a further 
tenure by being let alone. 

The report of Commissioner Merrill, 
made upto January Ist, and only just 
ready, furn'shes some timely further and 
oficial particulars of the experience of 
Massachusetts with this monstrosity, 
which will have license in this State when 
the new Code takes effect in October. 
During the second half of 1891, twenty- 
three of these concerns, says Mr. Merrill, 
went to pieces, to be gathered up and dis- 
tributed by receivers, and four more, 
making thus one-half the entire num- 
ber, are awaiting a process of winding-up. 
The thirty-three from which reports were 
received had a membership of 77,468. 
Their certiticates vary in amount from 
$1,000 to $2,000, being less than $500 in 
only three societies, and averaging $733 
Their liability, at maturity, is $49,734,775 
on their certificates, against which they 
have $1,056,697 deposited with the State; 
they have passed one-third of their aver- 
age term, so that they have on hand 
$13.64 toward paying $733, after a third 
of the term for collecting has passed. 

Their outlay for expenses, however, is 
as fat as the other is lean. During 1891 
the thirty-three concerns report $759,207 
for expenses, and the total expenses have 
been over three millions during an aver- 
age of two years. There is nothing for 
surprise in this expense, any more than in 
the conjectural average return, when the 
other two-thirds of the term shall have 
been completed, of about $40 to each 
holder of a promise of $733. That will be 
a pretty fair fulfillment of such promises, 
and it is plain that expenses are the end 
for which all such concerns exist. Since 
the promises reach into the arithmet- 
ically impossible, a way must be found 
for absorbing the funds; so the promoters 
get the expenses, and the members get 
the pleasure of anticipation, which in these 
cases is vasily greater than the pleasure 
of attainment. 

Mrs. Howe promised her depositors 
great pleasure of anticipation and heavy 
interest rates, and she paid both—fora 
while. It is easy to pay two per cent. a 
month, and she was not the first to do so, 
just as she was not the first to prove that 
it is not safe to expect to keep such sweet- 











ness going very long. Mrs. Howe is dead, 
but the race of Simple Simon stretches out 
perpetually. We are unable to see how 
her banking method differed in essence 
and in morality—as it certainly did not in 
result—from the endowment method; 
really, she seems to us to have been much 
better than the schemers of to-day, be- 
cause she made big promises and began 
fulfilling them forthwith, while these peo- 
ple make big promises, redeemable several 
years hence, and ‘: fail” before the time of 
redemption comes. Mrs. Howe was ill- 
treated; she was made a martyr to unjust 
discriminations. It was as if one man 
were imprisoned for offering brass watches 
as gold on the street corner, while on the 
opposite corner another sold brass chains 
as gold and hada policeman holding an 
umbrella over him to keep off the rain. 





___ INSURANCE. 
1851. THE 1892. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
41 Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
particlp vate in distributions of surplus, 


ass. non-forfeiture applies to “all policies and 

contains the most liberal features ever before offered. 

Examine its merits before fore insuring your life. 
ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 

M. V. B. EDGERLY, President. 


HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


WASHINGTON 


Life 


Insurance 














Company 








W. A. BREWER, Jr., Pres. 
ASSETS, - - $12,000,000. 


The 2-8-D. Life Policy of THE WASHINGTON is 
a to meet the wants of those who want ¢. less 
~~ ‘gui policy than an Endowment with equai re- 
sore guaranteed reserve, augmented by cash divi- 
dends, gives the owner of this policy a large and 
rofitable cash payment at a definite time, or, if pre- 
erred, an estate free of incumbrance. Address 


E. S. FRENCH, 2d V.-Pres. & Supt., 
21 Cortlandt St., New York City. 


e 
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J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretarv and Treasurer. 





PENN venir Stur"cut 
MUTUAL "2 orS.0cne 
LIFE rie, fats muuate. 


Assets, December $1, 1891, sat ,988, 2 
Surplus, - ~ "33 


1850. 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
NEW INSURANCE WRITTEN. 

1888, 1889. 1890, 1891. 
$6,335,665.50. $8,483,625. $11,955,157. $14,101,654. 


CEO. H. BURFORD, President. 
Cc. F. FRALEIGH, Sev 


WHEELW RIGHT, yo Secretary. 
A T. STANDEN,, Actuary. 





The two most popular plans of LIFE INSURANCE 

are the CONTINUABLE ~~. POLICY which gives 

to the insured the greatest possible amount of in- 

——7 in the event of death, at the low oe poauinke 

prees cash outlay; = the G GUARANT ED IN- 
"OME POLICY rent i 


be 
AN 
to the e: hy cr the fa fail —— aa value thereof, 
oa papeecaaee ce with the terms and conditions cf these 


pa0OR AGENT Eaters REVI Scam 











New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
RURBTE iis 21t: 1501-975, 285-588 $3 


= $2,185,841 73 
LIFE RATE ENDOW MENT policies are is- 
sued at the old life rate premium 
ne ual Cash distributions are paid upon all pol- 
» licy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der an ot Paid-u insurance values to which the insured 
is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 
Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company’s Office. 
BENJ, F. A ha? Vv Beh Br sident. 
Fon. Witty “Vice-Pres. 
. KF. UL hs ‘Secreta 
wi. #8. TU iene: Aant, | Ser. 


Continental 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 





Extract from Statement made January ist, 18¥4. 


Cash Capital...................5+ $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 
POFCE, CLC........000-cccccccccccees 3,161,023 47 





Net Surplus «+ 1,645,761 24 
Policy-holders’ Surplus...... 2.645.761 24 


Gross ASSCISB...........006 ceeeeee 5,806,784 71 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 

EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
WM. A. HOLMAN, Ass’t Sec’y. 

MAIN OFFICE: 

100 Broadway, New York. 
c. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Department 

Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
J. J. MCDONALD, Manager Western Department 
R. J. TAYLOR, General Adjuster; GEO. E. KLINE, 


Assistant to General Manager, Ri«lto Building, Chica- 
go, Il. 

D. B. WILSON, Manager Pacific Coast Department 
319 Pine Street. San Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 
PENN Age, stability, sound meth- 


ods; cash values, incon- 


MUTUAL testable policies; the 


best extension system; 


LIFE low cost. Address, 921-3-5 
Chestnut Street. Philadelphia. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEw YORK, January 25th, 1892. 

lhe Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 

Company,submit the following Statement of its affairs 

on the 31st of December, 1891. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from 1st Jan- 

uary, 1891, to 3lst December, 1891..... seee+ $3,862,687 19 
Premiums on Policies not marked off lst 

January, 1891 veee 1,894,177 7 


Total Marine Premiums..............+. $5,256,865 84 











Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1891, to 31st December, 1991...........00006 $3,784,723 36 


Losses paid during the same 
POTIO.....ncccccccccccccsccceccs $1,836,325 11 
Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses $784,790 57 
The Con pany has the following Assets, 
viz.: 
United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stockg...... 37,567,155 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company. 
SathMated AL.....ccccccccccccces secccccsces 1,083,400 36 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday,the Second 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1887 wi 
be redeemed and paid tc the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday,the Second 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time ot payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1891, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the Tnird of May next. 

Bv order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 




















TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES, HENRY E. HAWLEY, 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. i MARSHALL, 
A. A. RAVEN, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
fosern H. yGHAPMAN, EDW. FLOYD-JONES, 
JAMES GEORG AC 
WM. STU ais LAWRENCE TURNURE 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, WALDRON P.B 4 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, ANSON W. HARD, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT,’ ISAAC BELL. 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, N. DENTON SMITH 
HORACE GRAY THOMAS MAITLAND, 
LIAM E. DODGE, 
GEORGE BLISS, 








SOHN D. HEW RNO 
CHABLEs P. sBORDERT, LEANDER N.  LOVELL, 
CHRISTIAN DE THOMSEN 


JOHN D JONES. ae 


President 
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THE 


New York Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 





Which, in 1860, originated and introduced the 
first Non-forfeitable Policy, now makes an- 
other RADICAL DEPARTURE in favor of the 
insured. 

Life insurance is safe or possible only on the 
principle that life is more precious than money; 
but no life company has heretofore fully ac- 
cepted this principle. 

The NEW YORK LIFE, believing from its 
experience that the time has come when this 
principle should be fully accepted, now an- 
nounces that, the physical conditions, habits, 
etc., of an applicant being satisfactory, it will 
insure him without future limitations. The 
Company’s new contract, the 


“ACCUMULATION POLICY,” 


contains no restrictions whatever respecting 
Occupation, Residence, Travel, Habits of Life, 
or Manner of Death. Theonly condition of the 
policy is that the premiums be paid as agreed. 
If the insured pays the premiums the Company 
will pay the policy. 

Full particulars given on application to the 
Company or its agents, 


NEW YORK LIFEINSURANCE COMPANY, 


346 and 348 Broadway, New York. 
JOHN A. McCALL, President. 


Cuaries C. Wuirtney, Secretary, 





“A Company of the policy-holder, by the policy-holder, and 
for the policy-holder.” 

“ Under an administration which thus broadly announces the 
fundamental principle that is to control its policy for the future, 
this Company now enters the forty-eighth year of an honorable 


business career.” 


JAMES F. PIERCE, Superintendent. 


[From the State Insurance Superintendent’s Report to the Legislature, May 2d, 1892.] 


AGENTS OF INTEGRITY AND ABILITY WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


THE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Pacsioct 


Statement for the year ending December 3ist, (891. 


Assets, . - ° ° 





$159,507,135 68 





$146,968,322 00 

oan 4 507,849 52 
. 12,030,967 18 
oi 37,634,734 53 


Reserve on Policies (American Table 47%), . e 
Liabilities other than Reserve, oe le 
Surplus, 7 “wey ° ° el: fe a 
Receipts from allsources, . . . 

Payments to en frees e e e e 18,755,711 86 
Risks assumed and renewed, 194,470 policies, 607,171,801 00 
Risksinforce, . . . 225,507 policies, amounting to 695,753,461 03 





Norsz.—The above statement shows a large increase over the business of 1890 in amount at risk, new busi- 
hes. assumed, payments to policy-holders, receipts, assets and surplus; and includes as risks assumed only the 
number and amount of policies actually issued and paid for in the accounts of the year. 


THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 
Real Estate and Bond & Mo Loans, . . $81,345,540 48 
United States Bonds and other Securities, . e e 57,661,455 78 
Loans on Collateral Securities, . e = e ° . 10,223,903 90 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies at interest, 5,070,153 03 
Interest accrued, Premiums deferred, etc., ___ 5,206,085 49 
$159,507,138 68 





I have carefully ined the f 





going stat t and find the same to be correct. 


______ A. N, WATERHOUSE, Auditor, 
From the Surplus a dividend will be apportioned as usual, 





REPORT OF THE EXAMINING COMMITTEE. 
Orrice of Toe Muruar Live Insunance Company or New Yorn. 


January 25, 1892. 
At a meeting of the Board of Trustees of this Company, held on the 
23d cay of December, ultimo, the undersigned were appointed a Com- 
° 


mittee examine the annual statement for the year ending December 
a: » 1891, and to verify the same by comparison with the assets of the 
ompany. 


he Committee have carefully performed the duty assigned to them 
and hereby certify that the statement is in all particulars correct, and 
that the assets specified therein are in possession of the Company. 

In ae this certificate the Committee bear testimony to the high 
character of the investments of the Company and express their appro-~ 
bation of the system, order, and accuracy with which the accounts and 
vouchers have been kept, and the business in general is transacted. 

M. C. Vow Poser, Roscar Sewe, 
@eoace B.lss, J. H. HERRican, 
Juvign T. Davies, 0. C. RosinsonN, 
das. C. HOLDEN. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 
Samvec E. Sproutrs. | Ottver Harriman. Cuarces R. Henperson, ; Wi-ttaM Bascocx. 
Samugt D. Bascock, Haney W. Smirn. Gerorce Buss. STUYVESANT Fisu, 
Georce S. Cor. | RoBERT OLYPHANT, Rurus W. Pecknam, Avucustus D, JuILitarD, 
Ricuarp A. McCurpy. | Ggorce F. Baker. - Hopart Herrick, Cuarces E. Miccer, 
ames C. Ho_pen. | Dupiey Oxcorrt. im. P. Dixon. ames W, Husrep. 
ERMANN C, Vow Post, | Freperic CROMWELL, Rosert A, GRanniss, VaLTeR R. GIL_eTTeR, 
ALExanverR H., Ricg. uLien T. Davigs, Henry H. Rocers. amus BE. Granniss. 
Lewis May. OBERT SEWELL, no. W. AUCHINCLOSS, 
S. Van Renssecage Crucer.| Tueroporz Morrorp, 





Javip C, Ropinson, 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vice-Paesivenr 
WALTER R, GILLETTE, Ceneral Manager. 


FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasurer 
KMORY McCLINTOCK 


Actauw 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 
JANUARY I, 1892. 
I 660460 4btndadesawne ners $136, 198,518.38 


Liabilities, including the Reserve on al] exist- 
ing Policies (4 per cent. Standard) and Special 
Reserve (toward the establishment of a 34 percent. 


valuation) of.......... $1,500,000......... 109,905,537-82 
Total Undivided Surplus......... $26,292,980.56 
DR sos ctdednnnadene debe eve $39,054,943.85 
New Assurance written in I1891.. 233,118,331.00 
Outstanding Assurance.......... 804,894,557.00 





The Free Tontine policy (the Society's latest form) is 
UNRESTRICTED as to residence, travel and occupation after 
one year; INCONTESTABLE after two years, and ‘“NON- 
FORFEITABLE” after three years. 


Claims are paid immediately upon the receipt of satis- 
factory proofs of death. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Pres’t. 





STATE MUTUAL “ened 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, —_ 
OF WORCESTER MASS. Insur- 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. “ ance 
January ist, 1892. Company, 
EE espe realist by 8 Philadelphia, 
AVY LAC 1 SeaRaRSEnEE &:482;$73 9 


SURPLUS Mass. Standard). $925,327 46 | Cash capital........ ...0-:cccerseeee seeeseceens 


Reserve for reinsurance and all other claims1,887 
Cash surrender values stated in eve icy, and 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfelture law. Surplus over all Liabilities 








NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway, 
C. W. ANDERSON, Gen, Agt, 


TOTAL ASSETS, January Ist,1992. ... ...$3,088,540 3 
THOMAS H, MONTGOMERY, President, 
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THE BLOOMING TIME. 


BY SARAH KNOWLES BOLTON, 


WHERE do you hold your fragrance, lilac 
buds, 
Set in your leaves of green? 
The air is burdened with your rich perfume, 
Entrancing, yet unseen. 


One dreams of music where a0 word is 
sung 
To break the mystic spell; 
The shoreless future murmurs in one’s ear; 
The ocean in the shell. 


Nature is vocal with her bursting bloom, 
Even the stately tree :; 
The chestnuts and the oaks in gladness 
swing 
Their tassels to the breeze. 


The elms are covered with their fleecy tufts, 
The new spruce decks the old; 

The maples drop their ruby wings upon 
The dandelion’s gold. 


The buttercups lift up their shining heads, 
The earth is full of bliss: 

The roses too are budding: God be praised 
For such a world as this! 
CLEVELAND, OH10. 


- 
> 


HAMILTON PINKNEY FAIRFAX: 
AGED ONE DAY. 





BY JOHN J. A’BECKET. 


At the simmering close of an August 
afternoon two young gentlemen might 
have been seen climbing out of a dog-cart 
drawn up in front of a whitewashed Negro 
shanty, on the ragged edge of a Maryland 
wood—very tidy young fellows, of the 
class whose chief claim upon the grati- 
tude of the race lies in their lending a hol- 
iday aspect to a worn-out world. They 
were well-groomed, acceptably featured, 
and suggested a pleasant consciousness of 
their own worth. 

The misty Blue Ridge Mountains were 
casting long shadows, quite in the manner 
of a Virgilian eclog, athwart the luxu- 
riance of the Frederick Valley, while the 
broad cornfields had lapsed from a riotous 
gold into russet lassitude, now that the 
potent alchemist of the sky had majestic- 
ally retired belind the line of undulating 
hills. The grass, too, had intensified into 
a bluer green, which the walls, fences and 
outhouses diversified with the effective 
white of a wash, severely economical, but 
of decided artistic value. 

‘“‘Tom,” said the younger of the two 
men, as he busied himself in fastening the 
horse to the tumble-down fence skirting a 
kitchen-garden, ‘‘ you potter around in 
the graveyard there while I go in and see 
Aunt Sarah. I won’t be but a minute; and 
you know you hate the smell of bacon in 
a Negro’s quarters. There are some very 
nice people buried there,” he added, en- 
couragingly. 

“All right,” said Barnard, and, turn- 
ing, he strolled leisurely toward the 
cemetery which lay just this side of the 
church, unkempt and neglected. The 
little church was attended once a month 
from Frederick. The small, whitewashed 
box, a thin blue smoke floating indolently 
from its brick chimney, and its wooden 
porch smothered with Virginia creepers, 
was the abode where Aunt Sarah ate, 
breathed and slept, with intermittent at- 
tention to her brood, and bustling minis- 
trations to the priest on his monthly 
visits. 

She stood in the doorway of her castle 
now, her head swathed in a faded ban- 
danna, her armsakimbo. Her white teeth 
flashed a warm welcome on Paul Theron 
as he picked his way toward the door. 

** Lord a-massy, ef dat ain't you, Mis’r 
Theron!” she cried, with a _ colored 
woman's emotionless vivacity, ‘I jes 
done thought you’d gone back to New 
York it’s so long sence I seen you.” 

She flirted her checked apron across the 
bottom of a wooden chair, and made him 
sit down for a moment in the kitchen. 
The smell of the bacon was there, with its 
warm grip on the nostrils; but Theron did 
not mind it. It only gave him an appe- 
tite. 


He found out from Aunt Sarah that 


Father Heber would come to the chapel 
the following Sunday. His sister had 
asked him to see when the priest would 
be there, as it would spare her a trip to 
Frederick if she could speak to him when 
he came to the mission. 

Theron could not get away without par- 
taking of the Negress’s hospitality to the 
extent of a glass of milk, which she 
brought, cool and creamy, from the 
dairy, where the water-cresses grew 80 
thickly around the spring. He _ pro- 
nounced it delicious as he dried his lips 
with a silk handkerchief, Then he shook 
hands with Aunt Sarah, pinched the black 
cheek of a pickaninny who was dragging 
at her skirts, and went toward the ceme- 
tery where he saw Barnard standing up to 
his knees in the long grass. 

Barnard looked up at his approach, a 
broad smile parting his lips. 

‘Paul, just see what I have discovered,” 
he said, as Theron tore his way gingerly 
through the vines and blackberry bushes. 
He pointed to a small, conical shaft of 
marble, stained yellow-white by the 
weather, and half a yard high. There 
was something amusing in the dignified 
stand it seemed to take among the im- 
pressive tombs whose brick walls sup- 
ported thick slabs. Some of them had 
sunk into the earth on one side, and the 
letters cut into the marble were so black- 
ened with lichens as to be almost unde- 
cipherable. 

‘‘Shades of Gulliver!” said Theron, as 
he caught sight of the perky shaft. ** Who 
is the dead giant?’ 

‘* Read!” exclaimed Barnard, with his 
hands thrust into his pockets. ‘The in- 
scription gives his whole history.” 

Theron got down on one knee, brushed 
aside the slender grasses, which rose to the 
full hight of the monument, and cast a 
delicate tracery of shadow over the name: 

“HAMILTON PINKNEY FAIRFAX: 
AGED ONE DAY.” 

He rose with a smile. 

‘* Poor little beggar! What ashort inn- 
ing he had, didn’t he? Some of these 
crumbly old tombs are the abodes of past 
Fairfaxes. There are others around in the 
neighborhood still, I believe, waiting for 
interment. They are not quite dead 
enough to justify their burial yet.” 

‘“‘IT never saw a jollier tombstone than 
that,” said Barnard, as they made their 
way out of the graveyard. ‘It’s fine to 
see the little man taking his place in the 
family line and claiming all the honors of 
a worthy defunct after his one day of life. 
Well,” he went on musingly, ‘* he escaped 
teething and the croup, and that sort of 
thing, and has a nice little monument 
now. Laden with so much name, too!” 

Barnard was a young lawyer from New 
York who had run down to Frederick 
County to put in a few days with Theron, 
who had just started a stock farm there. 
He was a ‘‘society man,” with a good 
position in an old law firm and a moder- 
ate, Barnard thought altogether too mod- 
erate, income. During the past winter he 
had conducted two or three important 
cases with success, and had been very 
épris with an extremely elegant woman 
who had an enormous * pull” in society. 
Barnard had really cared more for his suc- 
cess with the lady than his success with 
the law. She was beautiful, rated as 
wealthy, and full of the most charming 
tact. 

Mrs. Amidon was not of the impres- 
sionable order, ard the men who danced 
attendance on her were wont to give more 
than they received. Barnard’s compar- 
ative success had been matter of envy. 

“T can’t help thinking of that little 
beggar,” Barnard said, with a smile, as 
he pulled a cigar from his pocket and lit 
it, while Theron gathered up the reins and 
they drove off, followed by the open 
admiration of Aunt Sarah’s ‘‘olive 
branches.” ‘‘How unnecessarily he 
slipped into and out of life. The lifetime 
of a day! Most of us do little enough 
with a much longer span, but he did abso- 
lutely nothing! If he had been born 
twenty-one years old, and in New York, 
he might have had a fuller existence, if it 
were short. Poor little Jack-in-the-box!” 








Two months lster Barnard met Mrs, 





Amidon in New York at an afternoon tea. 
She had only returned from Europe a 
week before, and the newspaper accounts 
of her doings there had not been the most 
grateful reading for him. Her greeting 
was friendly. But Barnard had the sense 
that it would have been quite the same if 
they had chanced upon one another in an 
Eskimo hut at the extreme North. It was 
so independent of conditions. She would 
have said: ‘‘ How do you do?” and would 
have made some remark about the ice- 
bergs as a timely conversational topic. As 
it was, she said he looked brown. Had he 
been yachting? 

He had never seen her appear so 
charming. She was to him the ideal 
grande dame. Her exquisite figure could 
have warmed an antique statue to an en- 
vious thrill. It woke her man dress- 
maker to extravagant admiration. And 
her face was so softly, coolly beautiful. 
Yet her charm of manner almost made 
one ignore the graces of her form and 
face. 

Somebody once said that had Mrs. 
Amidon been born into a world where 
‘* society ” did not exist she would either 
have created it or have suffered an 
atrophy of her very being. Luxury in 
dress and environment, and exaction of 
personal services concomitant on the 
highest civilization seemed essential to 
her. She was always seen in the best 
places, which she seemed to complement. 
The finest and most brilliant in any 
gathering spontaneously crystallized abcut 
her. 

A part of her perfect address was shown 
in the way in which she regulated the 
approaches of her admirers. Not one of 
the dozen men who knew that devotion 
to her was the refinement of selfishness 
in them failed to feel at just what point 
he was brought to a halt. The check was 
as light, as impalpable, and as powerful 
as highly compressed air. 

Mrs. Amidon resumed Barnard where 
the close of the season had interrupted 
him. He fell into his rather favored 
position in the line with a well-defined 
purpose of playing himself with such suc- 
cess that he could secure an enduring post 
at her side. He knew that she had taken 
him up; he meant to assume her. 

By November, he felt that he had made 
a distinct advance. Toward the end of 
that month some fashionable woman gave 
an entertainment at which Mrs. Amidon 
and himself were present. The large 
rooms were not stuffily full. Barnard 
was very much at Mrs. Amidon’s elbow 
this evening, and there were two or three 
nuances in her treatment of him which he 
construed delightedly as a gratified ac- 
ceptance of his devotion, something so 
much better than if she had merely shown 
a consciousness of being able to command 
it. 

Several of the people present had drawn 
eleemosynarily on their powers of enter- 
taining. Somebody had played on the 
violin, a young woman with a brazen 
accent had recited something from André 
Chenier, and a Creole girl had sung two 
or three folk-songs of French Louisiana 
with bizarre quality in the lilting chant. 
Then Barnard stepped a little forward 
with a bit of paper in his hand. He 
flashed a glance at the sinuous form 
of Mrs. Amidon, reclining in a large chair 
at the end of the suite of rooms. The 
light of the hooded tapers fell softly on 
her yellow satin gown which with the rich 
Spanish lace upon it made a sumptuous 
setting for her beauty. She was indo- 
lently wielding a black gauze fan, which 
rose and fell like an amorous mist upon 


the dead-white gardenias at her corsage. 


Above was the classic head with the 
luminous face and the kindling splendor 
of her eyes, which so often seemed trem- 
bling on the verge of a tenderness few had 
ever seen them express. Barnard felt her 
eyes meet his, and with the indulgent read- 
ing of love he interpreted the languorous 
movement of her fan sympathetically. 

‘‘In my travels of last summer in the 
wilds of Maryland,” he began, in his full 
tones and slightly drawling manner, ‘I 
chanced upon a warrior’s grave. For if, 
as they tell us, life is a warfare, then was 
he a Knight though he jousted but for a 
day.” 








Mrs. Amidon’s fan moved more gently, 
until it came to repose. The allegory was 
amusing. 

** He had his monument, had this knight, 
one proportioned to his life and deeds; 
for the summer grasses threw slender 
shadows quite across its top. This memo- 
rial shaft chronicled nought beyond the 
name of him who had fought the good 
fight, save that he waged itin aday. 1 
thought that even so small a poet as 
myself might sing of this inconsequential 
warrior, and, if you will of your patience 
suffer it, I will read what, for lack of 
better title, Ihave called *‘ Verses on Ham- 
ilton Pinkney Fairfax: aged one day.” 

Mrs. Amidon had sunk back in the 
broad chair, her fan lightly resting on her 
bosom, till the glistening gardenias 
seemed veiled in a film of mourning, as if 
for the dear, dead summer: 

** Life’s fitful day is o’er, and here he lies, 
Tucked fast asleep beneath his native skies, 
Earth’s warm, brown blanket folded on his 

breast, 
His wisdom monumentally confessed. 
For when he came, he did not like the place, 
And had the wit to wander into space. 
The crow of chanticleer hailed him begun, 
Noon saw his prime, and twilight found him 
done. 
Hamilton Fairfax, at the crack of doom, 
Will flicker forth to judgment from his tomb, 
To find how little of the Book of Life 
Was needed to recount his earthly strife. 
This to the world his modest shaft must say, 
When it records his span of but a day. 
White was his soul at dawn, as white at noon, 
White when it passed, at curfew, not too soon! 
Had he but known life’s way he would have 
chuckled 
That at her breast he was so briefly suckled. 
Hawilton Fairfax, lucky wight were you, 
To get to Heaven for what you did not do!” 


There was a murmur of soft laughter 
he bowed gravely at the close, and moved 
away. Smiling faces and mock protests 
met him. One volatile young woman 
tapped him with her fan, and cried ina 
high voice: ‘‘ You hard-hearted thing, to 
make fun of that darling little creature! 
I didn’t know whether to weep or to laugh 
over this abbreviated Fairfax. I watched 
you, and if you had shown any regret for 
him, I should have cried. But you didn’t 
—not a bit!” 

‘* Ah, Miss Worden, I spent my emotion 
at his grave,” retorted Barnard, quickly. 
** You should have wept.” 

He was making his way, laughingly, to 
Mrs. Amidon. Almost as soon as the 
verses were done she had risen, and with 
willowy dignity of movement passed 
through the crowd to the hostess and 
bade her good-night. There was in her a 
faint suggestion of what the flowers must 
find in the breath of the autumn. She 
was standing in the hall wrapped in her 
furs and talking volubly to three or four 
men as she waited for her carriage, when 
Barnard found her, 

** Are you going so soon, Mrs. Amidon?” 
he exclaimed. ‘‘I hope Hamilton Pink- 
ney Fairfax has not acted the exorcist, 
and driven you forth.” 

‘*How ungallant!” said Mrs. Amidon, 
with a brilliant smile at the other men. 
‘Don’t you remember what exorcisms 
are directed against? You must have been 
deeply stirred, Mr. Barnard, to have be- 
taken yourself to verse. How very amus- 
ing you found that little boy. It is ab- 
surdly ridiculous to live only for a day, is 
it not? Good-night.” 

She had spoken hurriedly but gayly, 
until the man opened the door, and with 
a nod she disappeared, the light falling 
softly in a parting gleam on the smooth 
coils of her hair. Barnard noted it with 
a sort of pain. He had wished to ask her 
when he could call the following day, but 
she had offered him no chance for speech. 

There was just enough of the canker of 
doubt in him the next day to make him 
irritably impatient to see her again. He 
went to the large brick house on Washing- 
ton Square rather early in the afternoon 
foracall, Her coupé was standing at the 
door as he approached, and when he 
reached the stoop Mrs. Amidon was de- 
scending the steps. She bowed, smiled, 
paused fora moment when she reached 
the sidewalk and made some remark on 
the lovely day as she arranged the last 
button of her glove. This was all she 
could have been expected to do; yet Bar- 
nard felt he had been relegated some rods 
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to the rear of the position which he 
thought he had won for himself. 

‘*T am unfortunate,” he said. ‘I had 
hoped for some little time with you.” 

‘*T have got to make a dozen calls,” she 
returned airily, as if this were the near- 
est approach to a sympathetic remark 
which she could volunteer. 

‘*Won’t you name some day when you 
will be at home to me?” he asked, as the 
footman opened the carriage door. 

“Tam always at home Sunday after- 
noons,” she said, suavely. 

‘Yes; but you have a mob of callers 
then,” he retorted. 

“They are all nice people,’ 
Amidon arched her brows. 

“Oh, of course! But I would like so 
much if you would allow me to come some 
time when you will be alone,” he urged, 
with a pleading look in his eye. 

She hesitated a moment. 

‘*Come Monday afternoon at five,” she 
said, and stepped into the coupé. 

During the next few days Barnard 
found himself frequently revolving in his 
mind whether he would ask Mrs. Amidon 
the question he so desired to put to her, or 
not. <A dogged spirit of inacceptance 
goes so far toward nullifying for the rebel 
mind the most vexatious fact, that by 
Monday the young man had persuaded 
himself it was morbid fancy to imagine 
any change in Mrs. Amidon. Certainly 
there was nothing definite that indicated 
it, and surely, there was no ground for 
any. Surely not. 

He repaired to Washington Square at 
the designated time, feeling that he might, 
or might not, put the question fraught 
with such intense interest for him. 
It should depend on how he found her. 
He would not attempt to settle the point 
independently of that. His determina- 
tion to speech should be the outcome of 
circumstances. 

As he entered the room where she was 
sitting, a warming sense of satisfaction 
made him think he would speak before he 
left her. The whole made such a charm- 
ing picture. Mrs. Amidon was sitting in 
a low, broad chair of pale blue velvet. 
The exquisite lines of her figure had 
never seemed more perfect. Her dress 
was of heavy silk of a lusterless black, 
with which some white fabric was com- 
bined, the severity of the gown softened 
by a profusion of lace. 

There was something which lent to her 
a girlish air, novel and fascinating. La- 
ter, he fancied it was the way she had ar- 
ranged her hair, which was_ brushed 
loosely back and caught in a simple knot, 
low down on her neck. Her feet were 
resting on a cushion, a buckle of oxydized 
silver on her slipper of black undressed 
kid carrying out the delicate somberness 
of her costume. A cheerful wood fire 
crackled in the fireplace, threw a glow on 
her face and danced in her eyes. Around 
the room were draperies, low tables, 
flowers. 

She gave him her hand and motioned 
him toa seat. What a perfectly possessed 
woman she was, he thought; every turn, 
every movement suggesting a queenly 
serenity. Ah, if he could call this glorious 
creature his! 

**You were not at the opera Friday 
night,” he said. 

“No. I dined out and did not return 
till late,” she answered. 

“Do you know what a comfortable 
picture you make, you and your sur- 
roundings?” he exclaimed, with the pas- 
sion of an artist. 

‘*Comfortable! That is a very moderate 
compliment. Iam a poor rival to the cat 
there as a picture of comfort.” 

She smiled slightly, as with a movement 
of her foot she indicated a yellow plush 
basket in which was coiled an Angora 
whose soft sides pulsated to the most 
blissful content. 

‘¢T should have said soothing,” he has- 
tened toamend. ‘ That is what I meant. 
You breathe such a sense of repose and 
completeness. I cannot help thinking 
what a home would be with such sur- 
roundings and sucha mistress, Could man 
ask for more ?” 

**One weuld have to consider the man, 
of course,” she made reply, slightly arch- 
ing her brows. 


’ 


and Mrs. 





His gaze was bent upon her burningly, 
his features set to seriousness. He bent 
slightly toward her as he said, earnestly: 
‘TI would ask no more and would feel that 
I had won a heaven more blessed than I 
could ever deserve. Mrs. Amidon, have 
you not seen what I have felt so long? I 
am not worthy of you, but”— 

‘“*Do you know,” Mrs. Amidon, inter- 
rupted, quietly, raising her hand a little,” 
‘‘T should like to tell you a little story. 
Do you think you care to hear it?” 

‘*T shall be charmed,” said Barnard, as- 
suming an attitude of attention. 

‘‘Ten years ago,” Mrs. Amidon began, 
after a moment’s pause, in softly modu- 
lated but perfectly distinct tones, and 
with her eyes fixed on the great log burn- 
ing in the fireplace, ‘‘a girl of seventeen 
married a boy of twenty. They loved each 
other in the most simply ardent fashion. 
The girl was poor, the young fellow had 
expectations from a wealthy grandfather. 
Seven months of perfect happiness fol- 
lowed this union, altho the grandfather 
saw good to frown upon it severely. 
Then,” Mrs. Amidon went on, folding her 
hands upon her lap, ‘‘ the husband, who 
was still the lover, died. One month later 
the grandfather died also. When his wil] 
was read it was found that he had be- 
queathed his property and personal effects 
to the issue of his grandson, leaving to 
him only a modest income. The death of 
the grandson had spared him this expres- 
sion of ill-wil} 

Mrs. Amidon paused again. ‘* Very 
soon after the grandfather's death a 
posthumous child, a son, was born to the 
young widow. He inherited the large 
estate bequeathed him by this will. The 
mother saw for one dim moment the little 
boy’s violet eyes before she relapsed into 
a state of weakness in which her life was 
despaired of. But she rallied, and when 
she recovered sense of her surroundings 
asked for her child that she might 
look for comfort in his father’s eyes. 
They told her as gently as they could that 
he was lying by his father’s side in the 
graveyard of the little church.” 

‘‘Through the death of this short-lived 
child the mother came into full possession 
of the large fortune which he seemed to 
have come only to inherit and transmit to 
her. It enabled her to gratify every rea- 
sonable taste and to assume a position in 
society which, without it, would have 
been impossible. 

‘+ Later,” continued Mrs. Amidon, rais- 
ing her eyes to Barnard’s face, ‘‘ she mar- 
ried again. It was a marriage unhappy 
in its results, for there developed the great- 
est disaffection. Two years ago the 
woman was again left free. She has had 
a brief, but rarely perfect, wedded life. 
She has had one not so brief and wretch 
edly imperfect. Not long since,” and Mrs. 
Amidon’s eye returned to the blazing log, 
“this woman, a widow for the second 
time, bad not yet set her heart against 
marriage.” 

She remained with her gaze steadily 
fixed on the glowing heart of the log with 
its soft, silvery coating of white ashes, as 
if in reverie, her hands folded passively in 
her lap. 

“Is that the end of the story?” inquired 
Barnard, softly. 

‘** Yes; it is the end of the story,” Mrs. 
Amidon answered slowly. ‘It is the 
story of a perfect love and of the substi- 
tute for love which came closest to the 
woman's desires in the wealth and luxury 
of her life, which she owed to this little 
boy who lived only a day.” 

Barnard drew a slow breath. Then he 
said: ‘‘ And his name?” 

‘Hamilton Pinkney Fairfax,” replied 
Mrs. Amidon. ‘‘ You found his tiny 
monument and his little life a very amus- 
ing theme for your verses at Mrs. Van 
Brugh’s the other night. I thought it 
right that you should know how they 
affected me, his mother. You see,” she 
said, smiling faintly, as she looked at 
Barnard, while the expression which so 
often seemed about to come and never 
came, dawned upon her face, “‘ there was 
something more than the humorous in 
them for me, for whom he seemed to have 
lived only that he might be the little inter- 
mediary between his father’s tender love 
and the grandfather’s stiff-necked opposi- 





tion. I have seldom been more affected 
by verses, Mr. Barnard.” 

‘““Mrs. Amidon,” said Barnard, with 
the utmost contriteness, ‘‘I beg you to 
pardon me for wounding your feelings. 
Believe me, nothing could have been 
further from my thought.” 

‘I quite feel it, Mr. Barnard,” she 
answered, quietly. ‘‘ You have no need to 
apologize. You did not know you were 
reading your verses to the mother of the 
little boy, ‘aged one day.’ Nor did you 
know what that brief life accomplished. 

‘*‘ And now,” she added, rising slowly, 
her tone and manner consigning the 
woman who had told him, so simply, the 
life of Mrs. Amidon, irrevocably to the 
past, ‘‘I must ask you to excuse me, as I 
have to dress for dinner. Good-by.” 

As Barnard took her hand and bowed, he 
felt that it was a farewell over the grave 
of Hamilton Pinkney Fairfax. 

New Yore Crrr. 
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FOURTH OF JULY. 


BY FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 


ONCE a year it comes 
With its flags and drums, 
With its cannon loud, 
With its rockets high. 
And their starry crowd 
Filling all the sky. 


Music in the air; 
Powder everywhere; 
Crackers making noise, 
Snapping at your feet, 
For the happy boys 
All along the street. 


Then hurrah! I say: 
Independence Day 
Comes but once a year, 
With its noise and smoke. 
Let us hold it dear, 
Big and little folk. 


Let us take our part 
With a loyal heart. 
Be our flags unfurled, 
Little maid and man, 
Proudest in the world! 
Free! American! 
New Yor«K CIty. 
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SIMEON SULKS. 
A FOURTH OF JULY STORY. 


BY FRANCES ISABEL CURRIE, 





THE child’s name was unquestionably 
Simeon. The man who brought him to 
the Ammoniaville tavern called him that, 
and the boy had responded to the name in 
a dull sort of fashion, yet with some faint 
glimmer of intelligence. What his sur- 
name was no one learned; for the man 
abandoned him and disappeared before 
any one had become interested in the 
question, and the boy appeared wholly 
unable, or sulkily unwilling, to answer 
any inquiries about himself. There was 
no police or detective force in this little 
hamlet, and the one constable who was 
expected to solve all dark mysteries and 
make all arrests in Ammoniaville never 
learned anything about the past history of 
this child. Owing to some peculiarity 
discovered in his disposition, the boy was 
nicknamed ‘‘Sulks”; and as ‘Simeon 
Sulks” he was known forever after. 

He was about five years old when he 
was brought to Ammoniaville, and he was 
a plain, dejected-looking child, not par- 
ticularly bright. Life must have already 
become serious to him, for he shrank dis- 
trustfully from everybody who approached 
him. He never confided in any one, nor 
became attached to any human creature. 
No one thought of adopting him; but he 
lived on at the tavern because no one was 
sufficiently interested in his presence to 
drive him away. He slept somewhere in 
the building—generally curled up in a 
corner of the kitchen—and he ate such 
scraps as the servants chose to give him. 
His wardrobe consisted of odd pieces of 
clothing which the guests of the inn 
chanced to give him in payment for the 
small services he rendered them. He was 
not apt at anything, but in time he 
learned boot-blacking, and he could hold 
a horse long before he could hold a fork. 
In course of time he had the oddest col- 
lection of old clothes that ever disgraced a 
garret. However, when he was twelve 


years old he had managed to collect what 
answered for a suit of boy’s clothing, and, 





clothed in these habiliments, he drifted 
into the Ammoniaville district school. 

Ammoniaville was not a prosperous 
place; indeed, it was rich in nothing but 
endless, unceasing gossip and nicknames. 
It had at first been named Hartshornville, 
in honor of a certain Mr. Hartshorn, who 
had founded the village and who owned 
the only factory it contained; but the 
townspeople could not leave the name 
alone; they changed it to Ammoniaville, 
and so it remained, 

It had one school, where the sternest of 
schoolmasters made life miserable to his 
scholars from nine until four o'clock five 
days of every week, and succeeded in mak- 
ing them hate learning as much as they 
were taught to hate the scribes and Phar- 
isees. And it was into this school that 
Simeon Sulks drifted and 
remarkable name. 

Mr. Horace Carver was the school- 
master. He had a white, cold face, a pair 
of appalling spectacles which did not hide 
his steel-gray eyes, and a mouth that 
closed like a trap. Simeon shot a glance 
at him when he entered the school for the 
first time, and was never known to look 
athim again. This man and child were 
natural enemies. Mr. Carver had no pa- 
tience with the boy’s dullness, and he rid- 
iculed Simeon’s ignorance. <A boy of 
twelve years only beginning to learn his 
letters, and muttering and stumbling be- 
cause he could nottell D fromG. All this 
seemed inexcusable to Mr. Carver. He 
did not reflect that this waif had never 
had achance to learn, and it never dawned 
upon his superior intelligence that this 
friendless child could have any pride or 
any feelings which he should respect. 

Mr. Horace Carver had a little daughter 
athome. Every day she played school 
with adozen dolls of high and low degree, 
Some of them were made of wax, had 
painted faces, and curly, blonde wigs. 
These were the aristocrats of the school. 
Then there were china dolls, and one gray 
rubber doll that considered the 
dunce, and which received all the punish- 

ment that his severe young schoolmistress 
could inflict. She hammered the rubber 
doll with a ferule, slapped and 
pounded it until she was tired, and occa- 
sionally she hung it to a bedpost by its 
neck. She was a veritable “chip of the 
old block,” and was conducting her school 
very much as her father managed his. 
Simeon Sulks was the rubber doll in Mr. 
Carver's school. 


enrolled bis 


was 


she 


Ido not mean that the austere gentle- 
man hung his scholar up by the neck, but 
he pounded him without provocation. 
He went further; he continnally prophe- 
sied that the State would some day be 
compelled to hang Simeon Sulks by the 
neck, because of his total depravity. And 
yet the lad never did anything worse than 
miss his lessons, and to fail to satisfactor- 
ily explain why he missed them. He 
was continually being plied with ques- 
tions that were too suddenly asked or 
were too profound to penetrate to his slow 
intelligence. 

Why he stayed in the school no one 
imagined. He did not appear like one 
who had an inordinate thirst for knowl- 
edge. No onein the world tried to in- 
fluence him to study, nor gave him the 
slightest encouragment to continue his 
efforts in that direction. While he was 
reciting, all other lessons were suspended; 
the scholars snickered or openly laughed 
at his blunders, and the teacher scolded 
or punished without restraint, 

The boy endured this treatment with 
dogged patience until the school year was 
at its close. He had so often been told 
that he was everything wicked that it 
would scarcely have been surprising if he 
had come to believe it, and to live up to 
his reputation. But he did not believe it. 
Deep beneath his reticence was a convic- 
tion that he deserved better treatment 
han he was receiving. He had learned 
to hate the schoolmaster who punished 
him for his ignorance. He had silently 
endured a great deal of suffering, but he 
was not so obtuse ashe appeared. He had 
suffered more from ridicule than from Hor- 
ace Carver's ferule; but the finishing trial 
of his patience came on the third of July 
—the last day of school before the summer 
vacation. 
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it had been Mr. Horace Carver's habit 
to make a little speech before he closed 
the school for the summer, and on this 
occasion he did not vary his rule. He 
told the old story of the early struggle in 
this country for independence. He told 
of all the taxes, battles and humilia- 
tions to which the British Government 
had subjected the people in this country. 
He fought the battles of Lexington and 
Bunker Hill over again. He told of the 
privation, the cruelty, the cold by which 
the American soldiers suffered to make 
the United States an independent Govern- 
ment. And then he got down to that 
celebrated Declaration of Independence, 
which is the keynote of our great Govern- 
ment, which declares all men equal and 
which rings with self-respect, justice and 
independence from beginning to end. 
Poor downtrodden Simeon Sulks listened 
and began to think better of himself be- 
cause he was an American and entitled to 
some rights! 

When Mr. Horace Carver told of the 
signing of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence on that famous Fourth of July in 
1776, he said that it was everybody’s duty 
to celebrate the anniversary of this great 
event. He meant to give the girls and 
boys of his school a treat on the night of 
the Fourth. He had bought a lot of fire- 
works for his children, and they would be 
set off on Playfair Hill after eight o’clock. 
Every scholar in the school was invited to 
be there to witness the display—every 
scholar with one exception. 

Simeon Sulks, he said, had been an 
annoying and disappointing scholar all 
the year. He had failed to learn his les- 
sons, had been sullen under reproof, had 
wasted the teacher’s time and distracted 
his fellow-scholars. Consequently he had 
recommended that the trustees should not 
permit Simeon to return to the school 
after the vacation, and they had agreed 
to the expulsion. Certainly they had 
learned from Mr. Carver that the boy was 
not a proper companion for clever schol- 
ars or good children, And in addition to 
the disgrace that he had brought upon 
Simeon Sulks Mr. Carver had another 
punishment for him. The teacher said 
that the boy would not be allowed to 
come to Playfair Hill on the night of the 
Fourth. The fireworks were not for him. 
In spite of all the fine speech about equal 
rights he was to share none of the pleasure 
that would be given his mates. For the 
first time he openly resented the treatment 
he was receiving. He stood up, his face 
flaming with anger and shame, and 
walked out of the schoolroom, 

On the night of the Fourth all the 
children in Ammoniaville, save one, went 
up to Playfair Hill. There was a deal of 
enthusiasm. The fireworks were hurried, 
for a breeze had risen which portended a 
shower, and the performance must needs 
be over before the rain began. While 
the crowd was on the hill Simeon Sulks 
came out of the inn and went slowly 
down the road. Under one arm he carried 
a bottle wrapped in a piece of newspaper. 
His face was very white, and he was as 
profoundly agitated as his nature per- 
mitted. His blood ran sluggishly, but 
deep down in his inner consciousness had 
slumbered a spirit of revenge, and to- 
night for the first time in his life it con- 
trolled him. He had reached a crisis in 
his history. 

He had determined to burn down the 
schoolhouse! As he walked along bent 
on this evil mission, he recalled all the 
hardships he iad experienced within its 
walls. What had he done in the year he 
had attended that school to warrant the 
treatment he had received? He had tried 
to learn, and if learning had come harder 
to him than to the others that was his mis- 
fortune, not his fault. 

And the crowning acts of cruelty had 

, been to prohibit him from seeing the fire- 
works and to expel him from the school. 
What harm would he have done if he had 
been allowed to go to Playfair Hill? If 
this was a free and independent country 
then he would like to know why he was 
not allowed to see the celebration of its 
Independence with the others? And he 
wasn’t to be allowed to go to school again! 
Well, it would be a good while before 





there was any school to go to, for he was 
going to burn the old schoolhouse down. 
The people in Ammoniaville were very 
slow about spending money. It might be 
many a long day before they would build 
another schoolhouse, and in the meantime 
Horace Carver would go without his sal- 
ary. Simeon was revengeful enough to 
rejoice at that prospect. 

No doubt there would be a pretty blaze 
on Playfair Hill; but there would be a 
bigger one on Schoolhouse Common. And 
the people would come to see the latter 
blaze without any invitation. Everybody 
would be trying to put out the fire. Well, 
they would not be able to put it out. The 
schoolhouse was an old rat-trap of a build- 
ing that would burn like tinder, and there 
wasn’t a big hose or a fire-engine in the 
town. 

‘* Look out, lad!” somebody shouted to 
him. 

He was interrupted in his incendiary re- 
flections by Dr. Walter Maybury, who had 
drawn his horse up sharply. 

Something in Simeon’s face as he shrank 
to one side of the road excited the doctor’s 
pity. He recognized him as a boy he had 
seen about the livery stables, 

“Why don’t you go to Playfair Hill?” 
the doctor asked, kindly. ‘‘There are 
great doings up there.” 

‘*T wasn’t asked,” said Simeon, short- 
ly. 

‘*Good gracious, but he’s particular!” 
the doctor said to himself. He was a 
young man anda merry one. ‘ He does- 
n’t look like a young Ward McAllister, 
altho he seems to be squeamish about cer- 
emonies.” The doctor did not drive on 
immediately. He spoke again to Simeon: 

‘*If you go you will see the fireworks 
and will hear Mr. Carver make a speech.” 

“TI don’t want to hear him,” the boy 
said, inelegantly; ‘‘ I’ve heard him jawing 
long enough.” 

‘*Poer little chap!” the doctor said. 
‘*You seem to be down on your luck. 
Well, here is a coin. Perhaps you can get 
some pleasure out of that.” 

And when he had dropped the money in 
the boy’s hand the doctor drove away. 

There was a great lump in Simeon’s 
throat. This was one of the rare uccasions 
when he came near crying. He was al- 
ready thinking better of his determination 
to burn the schoolhouse when he happened 
to turn his head and saw one of Mr. 
Carver’s skyrockets. A red flag would 
have been quite as pleasing to a mad bull. 
He shut his teeth very hard and hurried 
on to the schoolhouse. 

The bottle he carried contained kerosene 
oil, and in addition to this he had brought 
with him some matches and a slow fuse. 
The latter he had picked up in the street 
that day after some boy had burnt all his 
firecrackers and had no further use for it. 
Simeon opened a window of the school- 
house and crawled in. He poured the oil 
on the floor and lighted his fuse. Then he 
ran away. 

The wind was blowing from the south- 
west. It blew over Schoolhouse Com- 
mon into Dr. Maybury’s windows—less 
than a hundred feet away. The guilty 
boy had hidden under a hedge and was 
waiting for developments. The breeze 
had freshened when a curious instinct 
made him creep out of his retreat and try 
to discover which way it was blowing. 
He trembled from head to foot, and his 
teeth began chattering in his head, It 
had dawned upon his slow perception that 
if the schoolhouse burned Dr. Maybury’s 
house would also be destroyed. He was 
unwilling that this should occur. Dr. 
Maybury was the only man who had ever 
spoken kindly to him, and the boy would 
not injure him. He must go back and 
stop that fire. 

He went back and again climbed 
through the open window, but before he 
reached the fuse the oil ignited. There 
was an appalling glare of fire running 
across the floor. Then it appeared to en- 
circle him. He was wild with fear and 
remorse, but he remembered the water- 
pail and struggled across the room to get 
it. He caught it up and threw its con- 
tents upon the flames; but he did not 
refill it. He was overpowered by a cloud 
of smoke which filled his lungs, and he 
fell upon the burning floor. 





A day or two later he was vaguely con- 
scious of being better cared for than he 
had ever been before. He was in a real 
bed with clean clothing on him, Gradu- 
ally it came to him that he was in 
Dr. Maybury’s house. He was pro- 
foundly thankful to know that it had 
not been burned, Later he knew that 
the doctor had seen the blaze in the school- 
house and had rescued him. The fire had 
been easily extinguished. The school- 
house had a new floor, and this green 
wood had been scorched but had not ig- 
nited. The doctor had dragged the boy 
out and had cared for him. 

He did more than that; he induced the 
boy to talk. Gradually the doctor learned 
that Simeon had wanted to be schooled, 
had stubbornly borne all the hard knocks 
he had received in school because he was 
determined to learn, and had finally been 
expelled after all. Before Simeon Sulks 
was well the doctor knew more of his 
character than any one else had ever im- 
agined. The boy had lost his obtuseness. 
It was astonishing how his understanding 
and his better nature developed. 

He was never prosecuted for his attempt 
at incendiarism. There was no jail in 
Ammoniaville, and no one cared to take 
the trouble to drag him to the County 
seat when he had succeeded in damaging 
nothing but himself, 

‘* Let us keep the little chap with us,” 
Dr. Maybury said to his wife. ‘‘ Cruelty 
was rapidly making acriminalof him, but 
kindness is making a gentleman of him 
quite as fast.” 

‘*It was his gratitude to you that made 
him r’sk his life to save this house from 
burning,” said Mrs. Maybury. ‘“ He is 
not a brilliant lad, but his devotion will 
make him faithful to you while he lives. 
The Fourth of July has been a great day 
to Simeon Sulks. It hasemancipated him 
from cruel treatment, and has given him 
the protection and the liberty to which he 
is entitled.” 

New York City. 
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A TRANSPLANTED FOURTH. 


BY CHARLES MOREAU HARGER. 








‘** ALL who wil take wafes for the sumer 
aply here,” read a signboard in front 
of the prairie post office. Father 
Brundige, the postmaster, had a new 
hobby—that of furnishing homes to 
the children of the city streets and had 
written to the society in charge of the 
work to send ‘‘ about foreteen.” 

And they came, ragged little urchins 
with their odd, old-looking faces. The 
first night they slept in the stores of the 
little settlement and in the post office on 
the empty mail sacks; but the next day 
half of them were taken home by the 
farmers and in a week only two were 
left—Sid and Joe, as they gave their 
names, They were about ten years old, 
but small and homely; no one wanted 
them. 

‘** Reckon we'll hev’ ter keep ’em,” said 
Father Brundige; and the boys were told 
that they could make the post office their 
home. 

So they rode their benefactor’s ponies, 
hunted, played and grew fat. They had 
so much idleness that they were looked 
on as unruly; but the kindly postmaster 
declared that two better boys never lived. 

The youngsters were cantering along 
on their ponies one bright summer morn- 
ing: 

‘** Thisain’t quite as lively as New York, 
is it, Joe?” broke out Sid, slowing his 
horse to a walk, 

‘*No, there ain’t much excitement, for 
a fact.” 

‘* But I like it, don’t you?” 

‘‘Oh, rather; it’s a kind of a country 
seat for us, like the big an’ rich ones 
have.” 

‘*They want us to stay—always.” He 
spoke sadly. 

‘* How do you know?” . 

‘* Heard th’ old folks talkin’ about it. 
They had two boys that died, an’ they kind 
0’ like us.” 

‘*But wecan’t, Sid. It’s too dull.” 

‘*Let’s try and like it. Maybe it will 
be for the best. We can run away, you 
know.” 

The horses broke into an easy lope 








again as they went down an incline, and 
making a short turn with the trail 
crashed through a grove of dead sunflower 
stalks. Suddenly they came to a quick 
stop, so unexpected as to throw the riders 
forward until they sat astride the ponies’ 
necks. 

‘* Whoa—what’s this?” they cried. 

There before them, drawn up by the 
side of the track, was a white-covered 
wagon, with two very thin and weary 
looking horses browsing near by. A man 
sat on the wagon tongue with his face 
in his hands, the very picture of wo. 

He looked up as the boys appeared. 

‘* Well, what d’ye want?” 

‘We ain’t sufferin’ fer anything, but 
you look as ef you was,” replied Sid’s 
ready tongue. ‘‘ What’s the matter?” 

“* My little girls is sick.” 

** What girls?” 

‘Th’ ones in th’ wagon there. Their 
mother is dead, an’ I’m takin’ ’em back 
ter her folks. They ain’t been feelin’ well 
an’ they’ve cried all th’ mornin’, I’m 
sure I don’t know what to do.” 

‘An’ it’s our birfday, too, Papa,” said 
a wo-begone child, putting its head out of 
the rear cover of the wagon. 

** Yes,” he went on, ‘‘ they was born on 
the Fourth of July seven years ago, and 
their mother always cel ”— 

‘She jes always give us firecrackers an’ 
flags an’ torpedoes—an’ candy an’ ev’y- 
thing,” added the little one. 

The man put his head between his 
hands again. ‘I think they’re hungry, 
too,” he muttered. 

Sid looked Joe in the face. The same 
thought seemed to come to them both, and 
they stepped back a little to discuss it. 

‘*How much money you got?” asked 
Sid. 

‘*Dollar an’ a half,” earned it herdin’ 
for Captain Reagan. 

‘**T’ve got eighty-nine cents. It’s in my 
stockin’ under the mail box where they 
keep th’ postage stamps an’ things. Let’s 
give th’ kids a city Foth’er July.” 

“Tm ’fraid we can’t. Where’ll we git 
th’ things?” 

‘*Oh, th’ settlement will furnish enough, 
Say, miss,” he said, turning to the child, 
‘*where’s yer sister?” 

For answer another head appeared be- 
side the first, so very like it as to startle 
the boys. 

“We're going to celebrate. Do you 
want to help us?” 

** Course we does—it’s our birfday.” 

“Well, get out here, then, an’ [’ll tell 
you what to do.” 

The little tots got down from the wagon 
and looked on in silence, while Sid made 
preparations. 

‘*Get a fire built here an’ some water 
bilin’, an’ wait ’tall I come back,” were his 
orders; ‘‘ an’ you, Mister Man, had better 
help. Now, Joe, where’s yer money?” 
calling him to one side. 

Joe whispered that it was in a little box 
in the bedroom, and in a moment Sid was 
cantering away up the ravine. 

The meadow larks were singing along 
the way, a rabbit or a flock of quail sprang 
up here and there, startled by the quick 
steps of the pony: but Sid did not notice 
them. He was thinking of Fourth of 
July pleasures, in the city he had left. The 
procession, the bunting and banners, the 
music, the fireworks—how could he hope 
to have it all here on the bleak, level plain 
with only a couple of dollars at his com- 
mand? ‘‘ Anyhow, I'll interest ’em,” he 
muttered. When he returned from the 
six-mile ride he was loaded down with all 
serts of things. 

‘* We'll eat first,” pronounced the lead- 
er; and he produced a loaf of bread and 
some crackers from the village grocery. 

Quickly a humble meal was spread upon 
the grass, and so heartily was it eaten that 
it was plain that the strangers were actu- 
ally suffering for food. 

‘It’s a kind of picnic, ain’t it Sid?” said 
Joe, between mouthfuls, 

** Yes, an’ after awhile we'll have th’ 
show. Sposin’ we take a nap first’.’ 

The children were willing, and being 
hoisted into the wagon, were soon sleep- 
ing the hot afternoon away. 

‘* Now's our time,” whispered Sid, nudg- 
ing Joe. ‘‘Come on.” 

From the mysterious depths of a bundle 
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he had brought, he fished out firecrackers, 
a box of torpedoes, roman candles, rock- 
ets, two flags, and long strips of red and 
blue flannel. 

‘“‘"T was th’ best decoratin’ I could get,” 
he explained. 

Deftly the little hands tore the cloth into 
narrow pieces, and climbing on the wheels 
of the wagon festooned the white canvas 
top. The front and back of the cover 
bore flags. Then long streamers began 
to wave in the summer wind from the 
tops of the sunflower stalks. 

‘There, that’s a starter,” said Sid. ‘‘ Of 
course it ain’t exactly what we've seen in 
the city; but th’ little codgers won’t know 
th’ dff’rence.” 

By the time these preparations were 
over, and the boys had adorned themselves 
with sashes the sun was low. The chil- 
dren’s father had gone off early in the 
afternoon, saying that he would see if he 
could not find some work, and had not 
yet returned. 

““Oh—h—h!” came a childish treble 
from the rear of the wagon. It was speed- 
ily echoed by another cry of astonishment, 
and the two little girls stood gazing with 
wide-open eyes at the sceue of glory. 

“Ladies an’ gem'’men,” said Sid, strut- 
ting up and throwing a torpedo against 
the wagon, ‘‘the percession will now 
start.” 

He retired to the sunflower patch, 
whence there soon came the noise of a tin- 


pan drum, and mounted on the two po- [| 


nies the boys dashed out, prancing up and 
down at the head of an imaginary host of 
followers. Then they dismounted and 
discharged the firecrackers and torpedoes 
with such effect that some sand-hill owls, 
about to make their night’s rest in the ra- 
vine, flew off with a queer creaking noise. 

It was all very poor, no doubt, but the 
four children filled their hearts with glad- 
ness. No city celebration could have 
made them happier than did the cheap 
fireworks and decorations trumped up on 
short notice by the fertile mind of Sid. 

After supper the rockets and candles lit 
up the ravine; and Joe told the other 
children wonderful tales in which po- 
lice, rich ladies and soldiers mingled. 

He had just reached the best part of one 
of the stories when some black forms were 
seen coming out of the twilight, and 
Father Brundige’s voice called out: 
“* Well, well, little folks ought to be home 
and abed.” 

‘““We was celebratin’,” 
little abashed. 

‘*Mamma always let us sit up late on 
our birfday,” added one of the girls. 

‘It's all over now, then; come on, let's 
go home.” 

The girls’ father was with him and 
soon the wagon was creaking toward the 
settlement with the weary boys following 
behind on their ponies. 

In Father Brundige the strangers found 
a friend who helped them see again the 
bright side of life. 

‘* Joe.” said Sid, as they rode slowly 
along, ‘‘ I was savin’ that eighty-nine cents 
to go back to New York.” 

‘““So—was—I—mine,” admitted Joe, 
slowly. 

‘But I’m glad we used it the way we 
did, ain’t you?” 

‘*Course I am—and say, Sid, I reckon 
we'd better stay now, honest, don’t you ?” 

** Yes, we'll stay—honest.” 

And they did. 


ABILENE, KAN. 


replied Sid, a 
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PEBBLES. 


ScENE.—R. R. Eating-House.—Traveler: 
“How much time have we?” Waiter: 
‘** All the time you chews.” 


.... Little Bo-Peep 
Has lost her sheep, 
And I know where she'll find them: 
Down in the shops— 
As mutton chops— 
With a porter-house steak behind them. 
—Harper's Young People. 








.... What adventurers these women are, 
and how Miss Proctor lectures on the sun 
and leaves them allin the shade. It may 
seem a light matter, but we should feel 
very Sol-emn to go so far from home. If 
she falls, my, but won’t she see stars! 


...‘* What was the matter with you?” 
asked a sympathizing hearer of an illiter- 
ate young fellow, who had just been dis- 
charged from the hospital. ‘I don’t know 
exactly,” was his reply; ‘‘ but I heard the 
doctors say that there was something the 
matter with my locomotive tax-works.” 
The questioner was puzzled till a doctor to 
whom he mentioned this curious bit of anat- 
omy, suggested that the poor fellow suf- 
fered from locomotor atazvia. 


...-Of famous compliments paid to the 
fair sex the supply is so large and dazzling 
that it is a matter of no small difficulty to 
pick out the brightest gems; but if the fol- 
lowing was unlooked for, it certainly de- 
serves a place among the best. Fontenelle, 


when ninety years old, passed before Mme.. 


Helvetius without perceiving her. ‘“ Ah!” 
said the lady, “that is your gallantry, 





then! To pass before me without ever look- 
ing at me!’ “If I had looked at you, Ma- 
dame,”’ replied the old beau, “I never could 
have passed you at all!’’—London Stand- 
ard, 

..«.'' Now,” said the teacher, ‘“‘ the mem- 
bers of the class may tell what they have 
read inthe newspapers. You may begin, 
Tommy Glaggins.”’ “1 read in one of the 
head lines,” said Tommy, “‘ that they’re try- 
ing to plunt a trolley in New York.” “That’s 
interesting.” ‘‘Yes’m. Only, please, 
teacher, if they planted a trolley what 
would they raise?’”’ There was an awkward 
silence, and some of the older girls snick- 
ered. Then Willie Watkins raised his hand 
andshookitin the air. ‘‘ Pleas’m, I know,” 
said he. ‘‘ Well, what have you to say?” 
“Tf they planted a trolley they’d raise 
tombstones.’’— Washington Star. 


PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 
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The left-hand words to the second star, 
including the letter: 1, A ninepin; 2, be- 
longing to the dress of a Jewish priest; 3, a 
famous member of a baseball nine; 4, in- 
genuous. 

The right-hand words, including the star, 
as the commencing letter: 1, Occurrence; 2, 
a Russian town on the river Irwa; 3, a fer- 
tilizer; 4, support for a picture. 





The triple acrostic describing what chil- 
dren should not play with. 

The stem of the wineglass another quality 
of the thing. 

The first two short words read the same 
both ways. The first is aname. The sec- 
ond is an exclamation. The letter alone is 
a vowel the beginning of a diagonal to the 
right and to the left. 

Second word of three letters, not moist. 

Third word of five letters, a fruit. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JUNE 2p. 
DOUBLE HALF-SQUARE. 
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NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


The King of France and four thousand 
men, 


Drew their swords and put them up again. 
ARROW. 

L MOB 

A WEN 

DISCONTENTED 

E DEN 
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Clean your Straw 


Hat with Pearline. 


; | - Directions. 
a y, First brush out all the dirt possible. Then, with a 
of Bs ew = sponge, wash the hat with the ordinary Pearline solution 
Pe tae (in the proportion of a tablespoonful to a pail of water.) 

















Steam it well over the nozzle of a kettle; rinse well with 
sponge and warm water ; press into shape, and dry. 
You can do all this at home at a cost of 
| \less than one penny. 
| if you have Pearline—but, with Pearl- 
ine, every kind of washing and cleaning 
is simple. 
r Directions for the easiest way, on 


It's simple enough, 


every package. 


Peddlers and some unscru- 


TW 
| B pulous grocers will tell you 
**this is as good as” or ‘‘ the 
— ° same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never ped- 


dled ; if your grocer sends you an imitation, do the honest 
3 


= thing—send it back. 


JAMES PYLE, New York. 





ee TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


- ‘THE EARTH IS SHRINKING. 











Sir EDWIN ARNOLD, in one of 
his recent letters, says: 
“This world we live in is be- 
coming sadly monotonous, as it 
shrinks — by year to smaller 
and smaller apparent dimensions 
under the rapid movement pro- 
vided by limi passenger trains 
and swift ocean steamships.” 


THE 


NEW YORK CENTRAL & HUD- 
SON RIVER RAILROAD 


has, by the introduction of its 
Empire State Express,toa greater 
cogres than any other force on 
this continent aided this shrink- 
i Process 





New York, and dine in Buffalo or 
ra Falls, more than 40 
miles away. 


* EMPIRE STATE EXPRESS ” 
of the New York Oentral the Fastest Train in the World. 


From a photograph by A. P. Yates, Syracuse, N. Y, Taken when the train was running 60 miles an hour. 


Reaching as it does, by its through car lines, nearly every summer resort ot Fapminence in New York 
N 


New England and the Canadas, the train service offered thi n b: 
never been approached by this or any other railroad in the United States, es 


YORK CENTRAL has 





JOHN M. TOUCEY, General Manager, 


| GEORGE H. DANIELS, Gen. Pass. Agent. 


GRAND CENTRAL STATION, NEW YORK. 





A MODEL RAILWAY. 


“The Burlington Route” 


Operates 7,000 miles of roads with termini in 
Chicago, St. Louis, Peoria, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, 
Omaha and Denver. 

For apeen, sy equipment, track and 
Any Railway Agent will sell you Tickets via 


THE BURLINCTON ROUTE. 


Taey %! line on American Continest. 
TIS. General Yh. Oban hn 


Burlington & Quincy R. R., 








CHAUTAUQUA LAKE, 


THE PICTURESQUE ERIE, 


The Bolid Train Route between New York and Ohicago 

Is the only Trunk Line to Chau Lake, 

h ea and healthiest“ lake in” the 

over 1,400 feet above the sea. Chautau- 
ited every summer by more noted 


People any other resort in wor 
tickets and bs 
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Made with the Natural 
‘‘Manitou” water combined 
with Jamaica Ginger and pure 
fruit juices, 

It is a most delicious and 
exhilarating beverage, and 
being heavily charged with 
Natural Gas taken from the 
‘‘ Manitou” spring it sparkles 
for hours after being uncorked. 
For family use it has no equal, 
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Once tried, always used. 
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Weekly Market Leview. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
TRY MERCHANTS. 


SUGAR.—Raw, rules quite firm on moderate 
demand. Refined, quiet and rather easier in 
some cases. Cut loaf, 5@5'4c.; crushed, 5@5\¢c.; 
powdered, 44%@4%c.; granulated, 4 5-16@4 9-16c.; 
Mould “A” 444@454c.; Columbia “A,” 41-16@ 
43-l6c. 

COFFEE.—Nominally dull and lower in 
wholesale prices. Mocha 22@23c,: Maracaibo, 
W4@22e.; Java, 27O%Xc.; Laguayra, 16¢21c; 
Brazil, lic. 

TEA.—Japan, 12403%c.; Formosa, 2W@A5c.: 
Amoy, 5b@15\c.; Fubhchau, 17@28c. 

PROVISIONS.—Pork has been steady in 
price, with a moderate demand. Mess, per bbl., 
$10@$10.75; Short, clear, per bbl, $183@$15; Family, 
$12.102$13; Extra prime, $11@?12. Beef, in rather 
light request, with prices quoted at, Extra mess, 
$5.109$7.0; Family. $9$10; Extra India mess, 
$11.WO@$il2. Cut Meats, Western, fairly active 
and firm. Pickled hams, 12c. per %.; Pickled 
shoulders, per f)., 6c.; Smoked meats, 124%@6\c. 
per Bb. 

FLOUR, MEAL, ETC.—City Mill, per bbl.. 
$4.50H$4.55;patents, $4.60@$4.85; low extra, $2.50 
@33.25. Winter wheat, low grades, $2.59%33.20; 
ordinary to choice, $3.30@34.40. Minnesota 
spring wheat, $2.50@$4.10. Rye flour, $4@3$14.10. 
Cornmeal, $2.50@$3.10. 

LIVE STOCK.—Beeves, choice, $4.75; good to 
prime, $4.50@$4.70; fair to good, $4.40@$4.50; com- 
mon to medium, $3.59%$41.35. Veals, common to 
choice, $5@36, culls, $4@$4.50; city dressed, $6@ 
$9; country dressed, $438. Sheep, poor to 
prime, $5@36. Spring lambs, $6%3s; poor to 
primes, $637.50. State hogs, ordinary to good, 
$5.10@$5.40; dressed country hogs, $5.507$7.50. 





COUNTRY PRODUCE. 


VEGETABLES.—The high prices ruling last 
week for potatoes has caused the Virginia 
rowers to rush their stock into the market this 
week in unprecendented numbers, and before 
the tubers attained full size. The arrivals of 
new potatoes have been the largest on record, 
and the quality is so poor and immature that the 
trade has been completely demoralized. A great 
deal of the stock came in bad order, and a delay 
in getting them from the cars has made matters 
worse. Prices have fallen, and poor trash espe- 
olally is suffering from the glut. Savannah and 
Charleston potatoes sell slowly at $1.25@$2; Nor- 
folk and North Carolina per bbl. at $1@$2. Other 
Southern potatoes, seconds and culls, per bbl. 25. 
@i5e. Onions are also dull and barely steady, 
Bermudas selling, per crate, at $1.1070$1 15, New 
Orleans, per bbl., $55. Egyptian, per 112% sack, 
$1.75@$2.25. String beans, cabbages and cucum- 
bers from the South arrive largely by rail, and 
they are so poor and stale that average prices 
are low. Really fine, fresh and sound lots would 
bring fair prices. Southern wax beans, per 
half bbl. crate, 75c.@$1.25; North Carolina green 
beans per bush. crate, 30@50c.; L. lL. cabbages, 

*r 100, $333.50; Southern, per bbl.-crate 75¢.@ 
i. Norfolk and North Carolina cucumbers, 
od bush. crate, $1.2h@$1.50; Charleston cucum- 

vers, per crate 75c.@$1.25. Southern squash, per 
crate, H@i75c. Florida tomatoes, per crate, $1.25 
@$3. 


FRESH FRUITS AND BERRIES.—A few 
old apples still arrive, but they are nearly out of 
the market. Old russets sell, per pbi., at the 
former price of $2.75@$3.25. A few Southern 
apples are in the market, but they sell slowly at 
low prices. Southern peachesare likewise small 
and poor, selling generally for c.@$1.75 per 
carrier crate. A few Early Rivers appeared this 
week, and sold for $2@$3 per crate. Cherries 
are peer and small this year, and good ones sell 
readily at 8:i12c. per , The strawberry market 
has been good this season, and no great glut has 
reduced prices. South Jerseys sell for &@8c. per 
qt.; Staten Island and near-by places, fancy, are 
quoted at 8@12c. per qt. Soft and poor lots of 
Southern huckleberries sell slowly, but good ones 
average 10@l4c. per qt. Gooseberries, 6@7c. per 
qt. Blackberries, 8@l6c. per qt. Georgia water- 
melons, per 100, $12@$25; Florida muskmelons, 
per bbl., $1@$2.50. 


BUTTER AND CHEESE.-—A slight shading of 
prices was made in butter owing to accumula- 
tion of stock and slow demand, but a firmer 
aspect is promised. Receipts for last few days 
are lighter, and Western prices are higher. 
Extra Western creamery is quoted at 194¢c., and 
occasionally it reaches 20c. Firsts are selling 
aay! well at 1834@19c._ Lower grades are quiet, 

ut State creamery pails bring 20c. Only a few 
lots of State dairy tubs have arrived, and desir- 
able lots sell for 18@18c. Imitation creamery is 
scarce, and brings 15@164%. Factory goods are 
having a fair demand owing to a good export 
trade and sharp speculative buying inthe West. 
The prices average from 12c. to l4c. The cheese 
market has been affected by hot weather and 
large receipts. Good and fancy parcels sell at 
8@s34c, and other qualities are shaded down to 
7@se. A great number of small size cheeses are 
coming in, and it is difficult to find buyers at low 
prices. 


POULTRY AND EGGS.—Live fowls have 
been very plentiful,and prices have failen to llc. 
The Spring chickens sell at 14@l5c. for small 
Southern ones; 15@18c. for Western, and 16@2vc. 
for prime local ones. Dressed Spring chickens 
have advanced somewhat, especially for the 
large ones, averaging 18@20c. per i. for the best. 
Fowls have reached 1244¢@13c. per 1). for favorite 
marks. Choice near-by spring ducks, per ., 
20c., and Western l&c.,and slow. Fancy quali- 
ties of e are selling for 16@16\¢c. per doz., and 
others for 16@l6c. Defective stock is very dull 
and prices rule weak and dull. Fancy qualities 
are not plentiful, owing tothe fact that so man 
= them in the West are still going into cold 
storage. 


HAY AND GRAIN.—No material change is 
noted in the hay market. A steady supply and 
demand for both hay and straw hold the same 
pecs. Fancy hay, 90c.; choice, 80@85c.; clover, 
0@T5c. ng rye straw, 60@65c.; oat straw, 
45@50c.; wheat straw, 45c. Favorable advices as 
to the cropsof grain in Europe and this country. 
tended to reduce prices a trifle, and the down 
ward tendency was helped by a canvass of the 
Senate in regard to the anti-option bill. Prices 
quoted ‘to-day U ed Spring and Win- 
ter, TH4@v3i4c; o. 1, Northern, 8634@8ic.; 
No. 2, Northern, 8ic.; No. 2 Spring, 80@8lc. Rye 
is stead ny Bic. delivered, one : . other- 

rule firm at, No. xed, 36@36\¢c.; 
No.3 White, 41 .; No. ixed, c. Conn 
No. 2 Mixed, lgc.; No.2 Yellow, 503¢c.; Un- 
graded Yellow, 58c., delivered. 


Farm and Garden. 


The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who fee specially 
interested.) 


THE CHICAGO STOCK YARDS. 


BY JAMES KNAPP REEVE. 








THE farmer is very often placed at a dis- 
advantage in conducting the commercial 
transactions which are incident to his occu- 
pation, because he cannot well carry his 
merchandise into an open market, where he 
may meet competing buyers. 

Live stock in particular cannot be hawk- 
ed from plate to place to be inspected and 
bid upon. This would not only be a labori- 
ous and expensive proceeding, but the stock 
would suffer in the operation. 

Out of the recognized need of such an 
open market has come the monthly stock- 
sale days, common to Kentucky and some 
other Soutbern States, and which have 
been adopted to some extent in Ohio. These 
are usually held in the county town, and 
wherever introduced have been largely pat- 
ronized, showing that farmers have felt 
the need of and appreciate the opportuni- 
ty offered. 

At some of these sales which I have at- 
tended farmers come from a lung distance, 
driving all classes of stock-fat beeves for 
butchers, stock cattle, young animals, fine 
breeding stock and the “cull’’ stock, of 
which they wish to rid themselves, as well 
as horses, colts and mules, and, in fact, 
everything that may be classed among the 
domestic animals. 

The date and place of the sale-day being 
known fora long time in advance, many 
buvers congregate. Butchers and drovers 
come to look for good animals for their 
especial use. Stockmen and feeders come 
to gather up their supplies. The farmer, 
to buy one or a dozen animals, as his need 
may be. While horsemen are continually 
on the outlook for something good in horse- 
flesh, 

The stock that is brought in is exhibited 
in the streets, or public square, in the 
morning, so that buyers may examine it 
and owners get the views of prospective 
purchasers. Sometimes much property is 
sold in this manner. Such as is not is put 
up at auctionin the square, and usually the 
attendance of biddersis so good that at 
least a fair price can be had for everything 
that is offered. 

The Chicago Stock Yards, now the largest 
cattle market in the world, had its origin 
in Such a necessity as this—the need ofa 
place where the buyer and the seller could 
come together. At first the exchanges 
were small, and farmers drove their stock 
in on foot as they now do to our local coun- 
ty sales, and buyers were largely the local 
butchers. But conditions changed rapidly, 
and Chicago, from reasons which we have 
but to look at the map to understand, 
became the market for the cattle of the 
great West, and the railways brought them 
thither from Texas and from Montana, 
The local sales-yard expanded into a great 
mart, and the stock being there buyers 
rapidly congregated so that it has become 
the seat of exchange between tbe producer 
of the West and the cunsumer of the East. 

The facilities for handling enormous 
quantities of stock can hardly be appre- 
ciated unless one has viewed them in per- 
son; yet the bare statistics ure not without 
interest. One fact which they clearly con- 
vey is that without such means the enor- 
mous production of the West during recent 
years could not have been handled. The 
stockmen and ranchers of the West could 
not have moved their immense output, nor 
brought themselves into relations with the 
buyer and consumer. During the early 
years of the last decade the West seemed to 
fairly belch forth cattle; and it required 
the fullest energies of this (and similar but 
smaller exchanges at other points) to handle 
the output without an absolute sacrifice of 
vaiues. Hadit not been for these exchanges 
there would have been a glut of cattle 
about the centers of production that would 
have ruined every one in business. 

During the years 1881-’82-’83 the business 
at Chicago was larger than it had ever been 
previously, and larger than it was again 
until 1888. Since then it has grown stead- 
ily (in the value of products handled); and 
in 1891 the total sales amounted to almost 
$240,000,000. The total number of animals 
handled in 1891 was 14,219,000, divided as 
follows: 
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All of this immense amount of stock is 
within the entire care of the company as 
soon as the trains bringing it arrive within 
the yard limits. Seven hundred employés 
are required to handle it. From the car the 
stock is first ynloaded into chute pens and 
from thence driven into the sales-yards 
where they are fed and watered. Each car- 
load of cattle is fed, upon the average, one 
hundred pounds of hay, and some corn in 
case they are to be held over-night orif the 
weather is stormy. By the record kept at 
the office the cattle can be traced at once to 
the pen where they are held, and here the 
owner or consignee and the buyers meet. 
Many owners come in with their stock, but 
for the most part the business of selling is 
conducted by the commission firms which 
have their offices in the yards. There is a 
spot cash market for all kinds of stock, as 
anarmy of buyers is always on hand and 
ready to purchase. If it were not so, and 
there were not the ample facilities for mov- 
ing stock out as rapidly as sold, the great 
receipts would at times depress the market 
unreasonably. Ina single day the receipts 
have run up to 116,864 head, divided as fol- 
lows: 
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To take off this great quantity there are, 
besides the buyers for local use, nine firms 
engaged in exporting live cattle, and twen- 
ty-five firms who ship to local points 
throughout the East. Stockers and feeders 
are bought for shipment to all parts of the 
country. Six firms are engaged in the can- 
ning business. 

Each of these classes is considered as 
buying of particular lines. The buyers for 
the Eastern markets get most of the ‘‘ extra 
prime” cattle that are received. The next 
grade of good steers, known technically as 
“shippers and exporters,’’ go to Eastern 
and foreign markets. The next grade, 
known as “dressed beef grades,” and in- 
cluding good and extra choice corn-fed 
steers, are in demand both for home use 
and for all Eastern and foreign markets. 
‘*Fair to medium” steers go almost wholly 
to the large Eastern cities. The dressed 
beef buyers take the best grades of cows 
and heifers; the canners buy Texas grass 
cattle, native cows, and all low-class stock 
in general. 

From the above classification may easily 
be seen the meaning of the advice often 
given to cattle-growers to ‘‘ breed past Chi- 
cago.”” While an immense number of ani- 
mals get no further than Chicago, compara- 
tively few good ones stop there. Of course, 
the local butchers take some of the best; 
but the great majority are dressed-beef and 
canners’ stock; and what this means to the 
producer is best seen by studying the report 
of any day’s sales. 

For fear that some of the readers of THE 
INDEPENDENT may not have these reports 
at hand to re‘er to, I will give a few figures 
by way of illustration. 

Within a single month the extreme range 
of prices for cattle has been from a mini- 
mum of 75 cents to a maximum of $7.15 per 
hundred pounds; and for cattle of the same 
class (as steers) the range has been from 

2.70 to $7.15, and for another class (Texans) 
from $1.90 to $5.60. 

These figures should be an object lesson 
for every man who sends cattle to market. 
The top prices pay, and the others do not. 
There is a gradually descending scale from 
that, some selling at the cost of production, 
and the balance at varying percentages of 
loss; and any careful observer may easily 
note how very few cattle in the pens can 
command the top price. I think the aver- 
age of such is not more than six per cent. of 
the whole. 

Other classes of stock are subject to great 
variation in price; and while condition has 
always much to do with this, it seems to be 
more largely the case with cattle than with 
other stock. What I mean is, that there is 
a greater difference between a poor beef and 
a good one than between, say, a poor hog 
and a good one. 

Hogs fluctuate rapidly in price in accord- 
ance with the immediate demands of the 
market. This demand depends so largely 
upon the local needs of the great packing 
houses (the outlet by shipment being com- 
paratively small), that a sudden stoppage 
in their buying will send prices down like a 
stone. Within a single year the range of 
prices for hogs has been from $3.15 to $5.95 
per hundred, and within a single month 
from $3.30 to $5.75, while for the same grade 
of stock the range within a month has been 
from $4.20 to $5.95. The extreme range ($3.15 
to $5.95), covering all grades of stock and all 
seasons of the year, is certainly wide 
enough, but moderate compared with the 





75c.-$7.15 range which we have noted for 
cattle. 

In connection with the prices for hogs it 
is worth noticing that there has been a 
marked change in the demands of buyers 
within recent years. Extra heavy hogs no 
longer bring the top prices. The classifica- 
tion is: ist, Light bacon; 2d, heavy pack- 
ing; 3d, mixed. This change is directly in the 
line of profit for the farmer. The old-style 
heavy hog, corn-fed through two winters, 
costs very much more to produce than the 
250 pound ‘light bacon’? which can be 
made principally in the clover field and fed 
off easily at ten months of age. That a 
similar change is coming in methods of 
beef production is evidenced by the fact 
that recent prizes at the Chicago Live 
Stock show have been taken by two-year-old 
beef animals. It has been clearly shown 
that profitable production and the highest 
quality of meat are directly allied to early 
maturity. 

A visit to the stock yards will well repay 
any man who feeds and ships cattle, whether 
to that or any other market. It will show 
him just what classes of stock are most 
wanted, and how a little difference in con- 
dition will make a great difference in price, 

He will see that there are never too many 
of the best, and that such are eagerly taken 
up at good prices while others wait for a 
buyer at prices that are ruinous to the pro- 
ducer. It will teach him the value of both 
breéd and feed, and that to get to the top 
one must have for foundation an animal 
that is good in itself, and then finish it off 
to the last notch. 

An inspection of the cattle as they are 
unloaded will also teach something about 
proper methods of loading for shipment. 
Many shippers make the serious mistake 
of overloading and of not bedding properly. 
Asa result they suffer a heavy loss, owing 
to the extra shrinkage in weight, and not 
infrequently they have several dead and 
crippled animals. Dead cattle sell at two 
to eight dollars, according to the kind; crip- 
pled cattle according to their condition; 
but always at a very heavy loss. Entire 
shipments are often sold at a heavy dis- 
count on account of the bad condition in 
which they arrive at the yards, and which is 
due wholly to carelessness or ignorance on 
the part of the shipper. 

The Chicago Stock Yards Company has 
been classed among the gigantic monop- 
olies that oppress the farmer and deprive 
him of his hard-earned wage. For aught I 
know it may beso. It certainly looks like 
a prosperous, ‘‘ going” concern, pretty well 
satisfied with the profits in the stock busi- 
ness, from its own point of view. But 
these profits, such as they are, are made up 
from millions of petty sums the payment of 
which could hardly oppress any one, and for 
which, it seems to me, they give a fair 
equivalent. 

The yardage charges are: 

For cattle and horses, per head...... 25c. 


* hogs, * oe win . 8. 
* sheep, a o cseehieie 5e. 
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The only other charge made, during the 
whole time that the stock remains in the 
care of the company, is for feed. This is 
provided at the rate of $1.50 per cwt. for 
timothy hay, #1.00 per cwt. for prairie hay, 
and $1.00 per bushel for corn. For this the 
stock is loaded and unloaded, delivered to 
the pens, fed and watered, and the seller 
afforded direct facilities for communica- 
tion with a hundred buyers. It is certainly 
much less than the seller could perform a 
like service for himself, even if it were 
possible for him to perform it at all, and it 
is only the magnitude upon which it is done 
that renders it possible for the company. 

While a visit to the yards must be of 
more practical value to one directly inter- 
ested in the farm and the growing of stock, 
it will well repay even the casual curiosity 
seeker. The yards represent a huge bit of 
agricultural life transplanted within the 
confines of the most progressive of Ameri- 
can cities, And in connection with it is all 
the paraphernalia of building and machin- 
ery for transforming so many thousands of 
these living cattle, each day, into food for 
the inappeasable mouths of a good share of 
our sixty million people. Out of the some 
fourteen million animals that came into the 
yards last year not quite five millions went 
out alive. 

For an account of the balance we must 
look to the shippers of dressed meats, the 
packers and canners, the renderers, the 
makers of “oleo”’ and “ butterine”’ and 
‘* beef extract,’’ and the dozen and one 
other things—the animal products with 
which our markets are filled. The Chicago 
Stock Yards is the great fountain head 
from which these things flow out to feed 
the world. 
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NEW AND DESIRABLE ROSES. 


BY MARY D. WELLCOME, 





EVERY BODY loves roses. Every one likes 
to read about them. Fifty years ago the 
roses of to-day were almost without excep- 
tion uuknown. Where could a garden be 
found belonging to an amateur with a bed 
of Tea roses in it? The Cinnamon rose 
was common everywhere, growing in great 
clumps by the fence or wall, in a manner 
after its own sweet will; but rarely do we 
find it now except in connection with old- 
time homes. The Damask rose, the Cab- 
hage, Washington, White and Marbled 
rose, were all the varieties I can remember 
of seeing in my childhood outside of a 
greenhouse, and these but rarely. Whata 
stride since those far-away days! What 
lovely roses have been created by hybridiz- 
ing, seedlings, and “‘sports.”’ Every year 
brings the announcement of new varieties 
obtained in this way by the great roserians 
of France and England. New species are 
also introduced from foreign countries. 
For some of these we are indebted to China 
and Japan. One of these—Multiflora—was 
described in Garden and Forest as 
“certainly one of the most beautiful of the 
Japanese plants, and it is a matter of surprise 
that it is so rarely seen and so little known. 
The stems are round, smooth, bright green and 
armed with remote broad recurved spines and 
terminated by great compound racemes twelve 
fifteen inches long by eight or ten broad, of 

owers the size of a shilling, the pure white 
petals contrasting charmingly with the golden 
stamens. Soabundant are the flowers the plants 
are completely hidden by them. .. . The plants 
are in flower for a long time.” 

A new hybrid has been produced by cross- 
ing this beautiful rose with the well-known 
General Jacqueminot, and it has been 
named for its originator, Mr. Jackson Daw- 
son, of the Arnold Arboretum. The Daw- 
son partakes of the excellent qualities of 
both parents and is very floriferous. Color 
deep pink. It has been awarded a first-class 
certificate by the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society. 

Another hybrid from the same sources 


has the beautiful foliage of the ‘‘ Jac” and: 


the clustered flowers of the Multiflora. 
They are pale pink and fragrant. Both of 
these hybrids are hardy climbers. 

Another hardy rose of a very distinct 
character offered this season for the first 
time is Rosa Wichuraiana, a native of Ja- 
pan. Its introducer describes it as a trailing 
species, creeping alongon the earth and 
sending out shoots ten to fifteen feet in 
length during a single season, forming a 
dense mat of dark green lustrous foliage. 
Out of this mat there spring up broad 
pyramidal clusters of pure white flowers, 
single, and from one to two inches across. 
It comes in bloom about the middle of July, 
and produces at intervals during the sea- 
son. A valuable plant for cemeteries and 
for covering banks and rockeries, as itis 
perfectly hardy. 

We have a novelty this year in a climbing 
hybrid Tea, a very pale yellow, a novelty in 
color among this class; the flowers are semi- 
double and very fragrant. It is named 
Gustave Regis. 

A new hybrid Tea, originating with Jean 
Pernet, one of the famous rose-growers of 
France, has been named by him Triomphe 
de Pernet Pére, because he onsiders it the 
triumph of his life. It has received the in- 
dorsement of the highest European author- 
ities; and Dirgee & Conard, who have 
imported it, thiok it worthy of the enco- 
miums it has received; and that it promises 
to be one of the very finest of the hybrid 
Tea class. The flowers are extra large, 
with broad, thick petals and long, tapering 
buds. Color clear magenta red, sometimes 
passing to bright crimson, retaining their 
beauty for a long time. 

Another new hybrid Tea is Madame Car- 
oline Tcstout, represented as a close coun- 
terpart of La France, but deeper and more 
brilliant in color. equally as healthy, more 
vigorous in growth. The petals are large, 
and of the elegant La France form; color 
brilliant, satiny rose, deepening at center 
to clear red. 

Souvenir de Lady Ashburton is a new 
Tea originating at Paris and named in 
honor of a noted English lady, wife of Lord 
Ashburton. <A superb rose of variable 
color, rich coppery red, suffused with pale 
orange and rosy fawn, always very beauti- 
ful. The French describe its fragrance as 
that of the Tea, intensified with the deli- 
cate perfume of peaches and apricots. 

Christine de Noue is a new red Tea,a 
color very rare among this class; ‘deep, 
purplish red passing to lake, center some. 
times streaked with silvery white; the 
petals are finely imbricated.” 

Maurice Bouvier is a new Tea, remarkable 
for its immense flowers of fine globular 
form, color. bright pink tinted with buff 





and veined with bright crimson. A strong 
grower and most prolific bloomer. 

A unique tea in color is Mademoisells 
Marguerite Fabisch; rich crimson with 
white center. 

We are always pleased to find a new rose 
added to our pet Polyanthuses. Etoile d’Or 
(Star of Gold); pale chrome yellow with 
citron red center, unlike all others in color, 
but, like all of this class, producing its 
flowers in clusters during the entire season. 

The Tea Golden Gate, a cross between 
Lafrano and Cornelia Cook, introduced last 
year by Dirgee & Conard, has proved very 
meritorious; a rich, creamy white, tinged 
with golden yellow. 

Gloire Lyonaise is the neavest approach 
to yellow among the Hybrid Perpetuals. 
It is a pale shade of salmon yellow, deepest 
at center, sometimes changing to creamy 
white tinted with orange and fawn; beauti- 
ful as a Tea rose and delightfully fragrant. 

Champion of the World is the name of a 
rose which its originator, Geo. W. Wood- 
house, of Vermont, claims to be superior in 
every respect to any rose of which he has 
knowledge, and he says he has tested nearly 
every rose in cultivation. In hardiness, 
vigor and ever-blooming qualities, it stands 
the Champion of the World. It has stood 
the test of several years; blooms as freely 
one month as another—a true perpetual; 
large, very double flowers, very fragrant; 
color, deep rosy pink. Mr. J. L. Childs has 
purchased the entire stock. 

YARMOUTH, ME. 
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AGRICULTURAL TOPICS. 


BY JOHN W. CAUGHEY. 





THE latest census statistics show that the 
ravages of our insect pests cost the growers 
of fruits in this country #400,000,000 per 
annum. By the use of the proper kinds of 
insecticides and spraying machines leading 
entomologists say that seventy-five per 
cent. of this loss can be prevented. The 
actual cost of spraying the average fruit 
tree does not exceed three to five cents per 
tree per season, counting time and mate- 
rial. Surely it will pay any fruit grower 
to look into this -matter carefully. 


The growing of mushrooms close to large 
cities like Boston, New York, Philadelphia 
and other localities has assumed large pro- 
portions. The cafés, hotels and private 
clubs use large numbers of them. They 
sellat one dollar per dozen, and it is hard 
to keep pace with the demand. They are 
grown in caves provided with manure and 
sawdust kept freshly supplied. The tem- 
perature should be at least 100° or 120°, but 
not higher. Old sheds, cellars, greenhouses, 
afford good places for conducting the busi 
ness. It will be found a very interesting and 
profitable pursuit if you have suitable facil- 
ities. 


Slacked lime and ashes scattered overa 
field in a proportion of about seventy bush- 
els to the acre, and then sown in clover will 
yield the following season, in nearly every 
instance, a uniformly finer crop of wheat, 
oats orcorn. Lime is a neutralizer as well 
as anequalizer. It neutralizes the acids in 
the decomposition of the clover, and the 
soil absorbs all the fertilizing properties in 
the clover, making a plant food for the next 
crop of grain sown. It is not practical to 
plow down any green crop—corn, oats or 
buckwheat—as a fertilizer unless lime is 
used in their decomposition. 


There is no question regarding the value 
of fertilizers for increasing the crops, but 
has it ever occurred to the farmer that it 
acts asa stimulant to the soil that has lost 
its productive properties, yet does not, prac- 
tically speaking, return to the earth its 
former properties; it simply goes into the 
wheat stalk or corn stock. The grain is 
not larger in many cases, and in some ways 
manuring the land or plowing under a crop 
of grass or clover will produce better re- 
sults. There is room for considerable re- 
flection and study as the farming lands in 
New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana and 
Kentucky are becoming worse as regards 
fertility each season. 


At two cents a head, the cultivation of 
ten or more acres of good cabbage will net 
the farmer a very handsome return for his 
labor, more actual cash with less labor than 
a crop of wheat or oats will necessitate. 
Being a hardy vegetable less risk is encoun- 
tered in growing them up to marketable 
condition, this means a great deal to the 
grower. Locate near a good market, try 
cabbage as a principal vegetable, and with 
any ordinary success they will pay. If 
Hollanders can grow them profitebly and 
ship them to New York, certainly the de- 
mand for them is beyond the supply. Hol- 


land is a great cabbage and turnip — 


country; in fact, they are nearly all truc 
farmers, . . 





If the farmer in the fall has a surplus of 
turnips and cabbage that the market prices 
do not justify him in shipping, he can feed 
them to his milch cows and profit by it. 
They should be fed after milking; the dan- 
ger of a taste of ei' her vegetable to the milk 
will be avoided. Cows like a vegetable diet; 
in some instances will refuse grain put in 
the same manger. The results have been 
an increase of milk and butter, and the but- 
ter is sweeter and better. We have always 
been convinced that a vegetable diet for 
cattle or hogs was essential fora change, if 
the other points of value in feeding them 
was not considered. 


Every farmer should own a shed suitable 
to store his implements and farm machin- 
ery. They all represent money; to allow 
them to remain unsheltered means destruc- 
tion and expense for repairs, when a little 
care would keep them in condition ready 
for a moment's service. Provide a place 
for each tool, and see that it is always in its 
place; system and order are essential qual 
ifizations for success in any pursuit; farm- 
ing is no exception to this rule. 


The use of the windmill on our Western 
farms is becoming more udiversally em- 
ployed by farmers than ever before. By its 
use water can be raised to any part of your 
house, barn and stock stables. Feed cau be 
ground, chopped and prepared for stock 
with little or no labor on the part of the 
farmer. Such advantages as it atforde for 
saving of labor and time means much to 
any man who is able to see ahead. If you 
want « valuable assistant buy and crect 
this useful machine. 


PITTSBURG, PENN. 
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3 WORTH A GUINGA A BOX.” 


BLIND. 


They are blind who will 
not try a box of 


BEECHAM’S: 
PILLS 


for the disorders which | 
row out of Impaired 

igestion. For a 
Weak Stomach, Con. ¢ 
stipation, Disordered § 
AA Liver. Sick Head- 
5 ache, or any Billous 

and Nervous aliments, they take the 
place of an entire medicine chest. 


COVERED WITH A TASTELESS AND 
SOLUBLE COATING. 


. 
‘ 
‘ P : / 
; Of all druggists. Price 2& cents a box. ¢ 
4 New York Depot, 365 Canal St ; 
¥ o 





















Complexion Powder 


isa delicate and refined preparation that the 
most fastidious ladies do not hesitate to use. 

Itis fragrant and refreshing and is never 
unpleasantly noticeable. The test of time is 
perhaps most assuring, and Pozzoni’s 
Complexion Powder has steadily gained 
m popularity for thirty years. Try it. 

For Sale Everywhere. 





Liebig Company’s— 
—Extract of Beef. 


BEST 


purest BEEF TEA cuearest 
INVALUABLE 


in the Kitchen for Soups, Sauces 
and Made Dishes. 


SARATOGA GEYSER. 


Saratoga Geyser Water contains 
more Lithia, Soda and Magnesia 
combined than any other Saratoge 
Water, and is unexcelled tor Kid- 
ney complaints and Indigestion. 
When taken rather warm betore 
breakfast it is a mild yet thorough 
Cathartic. 











FOR ALL 


iKeldaat-mme)i 
Nervousness 
and Debility 
take 


it strengthens 
the Nerves and 
builds up 

the System 


CURES OTHERS 
will cure you 


S & HEAD NOISES CURED 
DEAPISS#. 2.142 Noses cynen 


when all remedies fail. So! 
aly by F. Hiscoa, 563 B’way,N.X. Write Lor book 





FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
Has been a never-failing family remedy for 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIC 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY, PAIN IN 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading to CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains no 
opium,morphine, nor any deleterious drug. Itsoothes 
and heals the Membrane of the Lungs, inflamed and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
tightness across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste, 

For Sale by all Druggiste 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL CO., NEW YORK, 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


TERMS OF SUBSORIPTION 
Payable in Advance. 





One Month, $0.30 | Tv oYears, $5.00 
Four Months, $1.00} Three Years, 7.00 
Six Months, $1.50 | Four rears, $8.50 
One Year, $3.00 | Five years, $10.00 


In Olubs of Five or more $2.00 each 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates, 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
ena of time for which payment is made. 

KEMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for Tuz 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, post-paid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
upon application. Address 

THE INDEPENDENT, 
114 Nassau Street, New York City, 














THE INDEPENDEN!1. 


June 30, 1892. 


















Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar Baking Powder. Highest of 
all in leavening Geena. —Latest United Getcs 
Government Food Report 

ROYAL BAKING Pow DER Co., 106 Wall St., 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Artsior 
“ Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, W. Y. 


GALES CYCLES 


MODELS A&B. 





POSITIVELY FIRST CLASS. $100° 
SCHOVERLING. DALY & GALES 


302 BROADWAY, NEW YOR 


DEVLIN & 00,, 


UNION SQUARE. 


SPRING 
CLOTHING, "se 


accurate in style, superior 
workmanship. In a house 
whose reputation has been 
established for honestly 
made at moderate 
prices, no one can fail to be 
suited. 


K 





For Men, Boys and 
Children, are speci- 





goods 


Forty-four 
East 14th Street, 


NEW YORK. 


MASABA IRON RANGE, 


"rofitable I tmen 
Sam ant Fee ive ns Sosshe ter onke which pay 


a dividend of 25 per c A on the present market value, 
and of 5 per cent. on the par value of the stock. Also 

tocks in companies where the amount of ore in sight 
tha uarantee that they will soon be placed upona 


dividend-paying basis. 
tN . And Double Your Money in 


Inveat Now "90 

I. TK DFORD, 
Dealer in Real Fatate, Tron Lands and "Iron Mining 
Stocks, 610 and 611 Lyceum Building, Duluth, Minn. 
Refere neces furnishe | on request. 


A 28-inch, ball-bear- 
ing, tangent spoke, 
finished in nickel and 
enamel, forged steel 
cranks, plunger brake, mud 
guards, improved Garford 
Write for ‘catal ogue and bargain- 
. L. POORMAN, Cincinnati, O. 






ey for ®35. 
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Mantels Tiles Open Fireplaces 


Household Art Goods. 
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UNION SQUARE (xonrs) cor.\Broadway. 


Only re in our line having its own pqetrtes. 
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Displays. 
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;|CONSOLIDATED FIREWORKS 00. 


OF 
Manufacturers, Importers and Exporters, 
Nos. 9 and 11 Park Place, 


Send for Ilustrated Catalogue, in which we offer for July 
4th Selected Assortments of Fireworks, ready packed, for Private 


PURE 


SAMUEL COCKBURN, 
FLORIST 
WOUDLAWN CEMETE 
NEW YORK CITY. 
Special Care Given Sere Lots. 





BICYCLES, OURS and FYPEWarTEGD Th AKER IN 


Nursery Coolers, Water Filters, 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 West 42d St., 


NEW YORK. 


* 
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AMERICA, 


Park Place, ; New York. 


WORKS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


DECORATIONS 


AND 


CELEBRATION GOODS, 
Bunting & Silk Flags, 
LANTERNS, BALLOONS, Etc. 


Full directions, “How to Use Fire- 
works” accompany Each Assortment, 
and can be found in Catalogue. 


Send .your orders early and avoid 
the late rush. 


CONSOLIDATED FIREWORKS CO. 


Nos. 9 & 11 Park Place, 
No. 12 Park Place. | New York. 


Lf EADQUARTERS for LOW PRICES 
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trom £8 to 18 peseest. one Le 


KY, 


400 kinds of ScieS 


sve We 


hich we manufacture, 7 











BEST POLISH IN THE WORLO. 















00 NOT BE DECEIVED 

with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which 
stain the hands, injure the iron, and burn 
off. The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Bril- 
liant, + ay a ~ lh the con- 
sumer pays for no tin or package 
with every purchase. © 


HAS AN ANNUAL SALE OF 3,000 TONS. 
"BUFFALO LITHIA WATER the Natural 
Solvent. Effective remedy for Gravel, without sur- 
gical treatment. 


ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS.” 


Randel, Baremore & Billings 


IMPORTERS AND DIAMONDS 


CUTTERS OF 
AND OTHER PRECIOUS STONES. 
FINE PEARLS A SPECIALTY. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
DIAMOND JEWELRY, 


IN THE LATEST DESIGNS. 
Goods sent for Selection to Responsible Parties. 


5S Nassau St. and 29 Maiden Lane. N. Y. 
Church, 
Lodge, 
Parlor* 
Pews and 
Opera Chairs 











5S. C. SMALL 
& Co., 
Boston, Mass 


.B.& E. L. SHAW, 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 
Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 Sudbury St., 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. BOSTON, MASS. 


-OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


33 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, 
330 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

















Worcester ( Chemical Compartment Fire Pail Co. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 














INVESTIGATION 


BY THOSE Sime TO SECURE 


MARU EAE C0.” 








383 Washingtou 8 





of the maker. Established over 4 years. 
No old stock. Everything made satisf actory. 








THE E. HOWARD 


Watch and Clock Co. 
TOWER CLOCKS. 


Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences. 
STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 


34 Wash 1 btafden Lane Chicas 


NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, 
LONDON. ENGLAND. 





invited LZ Sem’ — ana ‘Daderwriters and many focal 
fachines | 
1200 9 BICYCLES rena ee se Ae N ieee 
- Prod urer, rcester, Mas: 
WwW GUMP P é é CO. ESTABLISHED HALF A CENTURY. 
* DAYTON OHI0, s 

Send for @ po | é 

AGENTS WANTED, a <= s 
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FIRE &BURGLAR i §-E- 
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Eddy Refrigerators. = ft 
acs&® 

LN SESE 

- * & 

Portable Coffee Machi HEE EN ee EME a 
Ortable Lotiee Machines, PA IMPROVE NT5 R= Ss 

WoT FOUND AK 

Forced Flame Lamps OTHER MAKES aaa foneyan a Sn tnd esti 
pres THAT WILL WELL REPAY AN | fupericr ‘oany zou tiare over used: and ats moderate 


shows the different designs and colors of the Metal 
Shingles we make. 


he Ratignal Sheet Metal 


iff St... New Yo 


W.&B. DOUCLAS, 


IDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 


Branch Warehouses 
87 John 8t., New Work and 
19 Lake St., Chica 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 


Roofing eel 











RARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE, 
THE FAMILY WASH BLUE. ALWAYS RELIABLE 
For Sale by Grocers Generally. 


D. 8. WILTBERGER, 223 N. 20d St., PHILADELPETA, PA 


Hydraulic Rams, Gard 
E: Pump Chain and 
Fix ares, Iron Pour Yard 


~ riaeaae Street Washers, 





New y York. 








seeeteeres Dodd's M's MEM Boston 


Tus Inparsyonse Pans 41 amp 43 GoD Stamey weaB Fuison Senuse. 
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